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I. Copy of the Inventory of Archbishop Parker’s Goods at the time 
of his Death; communicated by Witt1aM Sanpys, Esq. F-S.A., 
in a Letter to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F-R.S. Secretary. 


Read 16 June, 1842. 





25 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
SIR, June 8, 1842. 

I BEG to lay before the Society of Antiquaries a copy of the Inventory of 
the Goods of Archbishop Parker, exhibited by his son, John Parker, esq., as 
executor.in 1577. The original is on a roll of parchment (consisting of nine 
pieces) seventeen feet and a quarter in length, by seven inches and a 
quarter in breadth, and is in a state of complete preservation. 

Though the subject matter is not altogether adapted for reading at any 
of the Meetings of the Society, yet, from the circumstance of every article 
being priced, and the inventory relating also to the domestic arrangements 
of so distinguished a person as Archbishop Parker, who, we must remember, 
was one of the founders, and the President, of the first Society of Antiquaries, 
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2 Inventory of Archbishop Parker's Goods, &c. 


in 1572, it appeared to be interesting as a document for reference, in illus- 
tration of the manners of his age. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in this Inventory, (as in others of 
the same description,) taken for the purposes of his executor,* and connected 
with the proof of his will, the articles were, probably, in many cases, priced 
much below their real value. 

Any remarks on the Archbishop himself would be out of place here ; but, 
as the Inventory displays a goodly collection of plate, apparel, “ napery,” 
furniture, &c., handsome, but not rich or gorgeous, and well befitting his 
station in life, we may refer to Strype’s observation on Mrs. Parker, that 
* When he was advanced to the high place of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
she ordered her housekeeping so nobly and splendidly, (her family also being 
enlarged,) that all things answered that venerable dignity.” > 

The furniture of the different rooms is very similar, varying principally in 
number and quality of the articles ; consisting of sets of hangings, tables with 
tressels, joined forms, joined stools, court-cupboards, carpets, cushions, and a 
few chairs ; also andirons, and other fire utensils, and several pairs of virginals 
in different rooms, besides a pair of organs in the chapel, and “ an instrument 
musicall’’ in the chamber of presence. The carpets, which are numerous, 
would scarcely appear to have been used according to modern custom for 
the floors of the apartments, Hentzner having informed us, that the presence- 
chamber of Queen Elizabeth herself was strewed with hay (i.e. rushes), but 
they were principally coverings for the tables, stools, and court-cupboards ; 
though they may have been occasionally used to cover some select part of a 
room, as in the presence-chamber for instance, where a Turkey carpet is 
mentioned, five yards and a half long, and two yards and three-quarters 
broad. 

The court-cupboards, which are generally considered to have been move- 
able closets, answering the purpose of a side-board, were frequently much 
ornamented, and such an article may still be seen in old mansions, and in 
collections of old furniture. They were covered with carpets or cupboard- 


* By the 2ist Henry VIII. c. 5, executors are directed to exhibit to the ordinary an 
inventory of the goods and chattels of their testator. 
» Strype’s Life of Archbp. Parker, 8vo. vol. i. p. 49. 
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cloths, and set out with cups, salvers and plate. Some of these carpets were 
very handsome. In one of the inventories in that valuable authority for 
researches of this nature, the History of Hengrave, is mentioned, “ One 
carpet of black velvet for the little bord, laced and fringed with silver and 
gould, lyned with taffita.” Some of these carpets also had cloths to lay over 
them, probably, when not in use, in order to protect them. In the same 
Inventory cushions are mentioned which in richness exceed those of the 
Archbishop, as “two long cushions of plain black velvet, embroidered 
with roses, w" gould and pearle all over, with tassels of gold and silk ;” but 
the nature of his archi-episcopal office probably induced him to avoid too 
much splendour in his household. There is, however, in the chamber of 
presence a cushion of cloth of baudkin,* and in other apartments several 
cushions of velvet and damask. The chair of cloth of gold and silver in the 
gallery was probably a state chair; and, indeed, from the paucity of these 
articles, they would seem to be intended only for persons of higher rank. 
From the “atten andirons” in the chamber of presence being valued at 
forty shillings, it may be inferred that they were ornamented, and in some 
cases we know they were richly carved. lachimo, describing the chamber 
of Imogen, says :— 
** Her andirons 
(1 had forgot them,) were two winking cupids, 


Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands.” 


The pictures are chiefly portraits of royal personages, the principal noble- 
men and officers of state, and the promoters of the Reformation, but the list 
is interesting to shew the Archbishop’s selection. 

In some of the bed-rooms are truckle-beds (trundle-beds, as they are 
called in some of the inventories of this age); these would seem to have 
been small beds generally appropriated to attendants, and placed at the 
foot or side of the standing or principal bed, and occasionally made to run 
under it during the day. The Host, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
answer to an inquiry after Sir John Falstaff, says, “ There’s his chamber, his 

@ Baldekinum, baudekyn,a rich and precious stuff, composed of silk with threads of gold. 
According to Spelman ; Pannus auro rigidus, plumatoque opere intertextus. 

B2 
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house, his castle, his standing bed, and truckle-bed.” Hudibras also makes 
the distinction :— 
‘* [f he that in the field is slain 
Be in the bed of honour lain, 
He that is beaten may be said 


To lie in honour’s truckle-bed.” 


In my Lord’s chamber the bed is a field-bed, but this sort of bed may have 
been so called from being a folding bed, as field-stool from fauld-stool, and 
not as being a camp bed, or lit de champ. 
in the vestrye was satin of Bruges; and 


, 


The “grene satten of bridgs’ 
“‘ dornix,” of which there are some articles mentioned, is used for “'Tournay,” 
and applied to the manufacture of that place. The “Grene saie,” in the 
“Grene Gallery,” and elsewhere, was probably not silk, but a species of fine 
cloth (sagum), one of the earliest productions of our woollen manufacture, 
and the material of which stockings, at three shillings a pair, were objected 
to by William Rufus, as being, from the price, too common for a king. 

Among the articles of dress are some chymmers (chymeres, or chammers), 
which are described by old writers as gowns cut down in the middle, and 
generally used only by persons of rank and opulence. 

The cassock, of which there are several, was a loose coat, originally 
applied more particularly as a military coat, and so used by Shakspeare, 
although now confined to a part of the clerical dress. Grogram, of which 
several dresses are made, was a stuff composed of silk and mohair, a kind of 
taffeta ; and in the proclamations respecting excess in apparel, about this 
period, was classed with satin, damask, and taffeta. In “The Debate between 
Pride and Lowliness,” by Francis Thynne, written about 1568, and published 
by the Shakespeare Society, the following is part of the description of 
a tailor, who is called “ handsome in his weede,” and is at first mistaken for 
a man of some rank— 

‘* His upper stockes of sylken grogerane, 
And to his hippes they sate full close and trym, 


And laced very costly every pane : 
Their lyning was of satten, as I wyn.” 


Among the dresses will be observed a parliament robe of scarlet, faced 
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with minever, a convocation robe, with a hood, faced with changeable taffeta 
and minever, and three rochetts, one of damask and two of holland. 

The “ haberdines ” mentioned in the list of fish were a species of salt cod, 
called so from the city of Aberdeen, famous for curing them," and the con- 
sumption in such a household as that of the Archbishop was probably con- 
siderable. 

In the stables two coaches are described, one “ covered with lether, and 
furniture for ij horses to the same,” the other “ vncovered, with like fur- 
niture ;” but, as they were introduced a few years before the death of the 
Archbishop, it is natural to expect that a man of his rank would have been 
so provided. According to Stowe, Walter Ripon made a coach for the Earl 
of Rutland in 1555; though it is elsewhere stated that they were intro- 
duced in 1564 by Guilliam Booneen, a Dutchman, who became the Queen’s 
coachman. ~On this subject, however, | must refer to Mr. Markland’s 
interesting “Remarks on the early use of Carriages in England,” in the twen- 
tieth volume of the Archzologia. 

Notwithstanding the valuable gifts of plate given by the Archbishop in his 
lifetime to Bene’t® and Caius Colleges and Trinity Hall, there was still a 
considerable quantity left at the time of his death, including bowls, cups, 
pots and salts of various description, gilt and parcel gilt ; also a “ medicyne 
cupp withe a cover.” The hour-glass, valued at twenty shillings, was pro- 

bably ornamented, as they occasionally were ;° and it may be observed, that 
in the Bishops’ Bible, printed by John Day, in 1569, the Archbishop is re- 
presented with an hour-glass at his right hand, though the 





* gifted brethren, preaching by 
A carnal hour-glass,” 


were of a different class from his Grace. The only clock in the Inventory 
is one with a frame in my Lord's chamber. 


@ Archeologia, vol. XV. p. 353. 

> Amongst other things, he gave to Bene’t College, in 1571, thirteen spoons gilt, with 
knops of Christ and his twelve Apostles, for the use of the master and twelve fellows. 
(Strype’s Life of Parker, vol. ii. p. 90.) 

© Shaw, in his representations of Ancient Furniture and Dresses, gives one of an hour- 
glass richly enamelled and set with jewels. 
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Of the armour only the aggregate is given, and no numbers of the par- 
ticular articles ; but in 1568, when invasion and disturbances were expected, 
and the Archbishop devised a plan for equally rating his clergy to arms, 
he taxed himself at the following rate :——“ Six horse, with armour ; ten light 
horse, with their furniture ; forty corslets, forty Almain rivets, forty pikes, 
thirty long bows, thirty sheaves of arrows, thirty steel caps, twenty black 
bills, twenty harquebuts, and twenty morions.”* 

From lists of the Archbishop's establishment, entered at length on some 
of his rentals, the number seems in general to have somewhat exceeded an 
hundred persons, including therein some of the families and attendants of 
the chief officers, and was altogether on a fitting scale for a nobleman ; but 
a dry list of offices and names would not afford much interest The amount 
or sum of this Inventory does not quite agree with that given in the 
Appendix to Strype’s Life of the Archbishop. Some of the different heads 
accord, whilst others vary ; but the copy now sent is an accurate transcript 
of the original, line for line, and preserving the same spelling with the ex- 
ception of using di for one half, instead of the character in the manuscript. 

Begging to apologise for taking up more of your time than I had at first 
anticipated, being aware that the only value of the communication is in the 
Inventory itself, 

I remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 
Str Henry Excrs, K.H. F.R.S. Wn. SANDYS. 
Sec. Soc. Antiq. 


a Strype’s Life, i. 544. 
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The Inuentary of the goodes, householde stuff, plate, redye money, debts, 
&c., w™ were late the moste Reuerende fathers Matthew Archbushop of Can- 
terbery deceased, prised by Thomas Baker and Thomas Ikine, upholsters, 
John Wetherell and William Hornblowe, goldsmythes, and others, the last 
daie of Maie, in Anno di 1575; and ffirst of 

Lambith house 
as ffolloweth. 
In the greate Chamber. 
Ffirst xij peces of the storye of Tobyas, one pece of xl 
ells, an other of xxxv, foure peces of xxx ells, v peces 
of xxv ells, one of xx ells, the whole some cccx! ells, 


at ij’ ij’ th’ell ; 2 ; : . xxxvj" xvj* viij* 
a Iti an olde Turkie carpett ‘ ‘ ; . vj° viij* 

Iti an olde longe Tapistrye Carpet ‘ , . — dij® iiij* 
Itiii sixe ioyned fourmes . - 
Itiii an olde table table w™ ij senna on a — fourme _iiij’ 
Iti ij olde courte cubordes , . : . xvj* 
Iti a paire of virginalls - , ‘ . xiij® iiij* 
Itii a bible & a ffrenshe cronicle . ‘ - = 
Itm ij litle cobirons ° = 
Iti, in the lobbie, a presse, en a bed isten, of wayns- 

cot, with ij fote paces . ° , « ¥ 

Simi xl" iiij* iiij*. 
In the Hall. 


Iti thre peces of hanginge of brode leaves, one pece of 
XXXV ells, one other of xxx, and an other of xxv, in the 


whole i iiijx ells, at xx* vij" x* 
Iti nyne peces of brode leaves, Gu of xviij ells, iij of 
xv, & iij of xij. Tot' cxlvij ells at 14° ‘ . viij" xj’ vj* 
Itii an olde square cuporde of bourdes ; . xvj* 
Iti ij ioyned stoles xij* 
Iti an olde table & a fourme in the entry by the ete 
parlour , . , - at 


Si xxj" v* yj’. 

















In the greate Parlour. 
Iti fyve peces of hanginge of Tapistry imagrye, one of 
xxxv ells, an-other of xxx ells, two of xxv ells, & an 


other of xvj. Tot’ cxxxj ells, at ij* ij* ; ‘ 
[tii an olde grene carpet of brode clothe, v y)ds 
Itiii an olde red carpet of fasado, iiij yardes ‘ ° 


Itiii ij longe olde tables, withe iiij tressells 
[tii fyve ioyned fourmes 


[tii fyve Tapistrye quyshons 


[tii a pillowe and a quyshion of red edinete , ; 
[tii ij chaires, one red & an other of grene cloth ; 
Iti a Turkey carpet 

Iti ij courte cubordes . ‘ ; j ° 
[tii a paire of virginalls : ° 


[tii ij andirons, a fier forke, & a skryne 
Simi xviij" xiij* viij* 


In the Waitinge Chamber. 


[tii ij windowe clothes of Tapistrye , ; 
Iti an olde Turkey carpett ‘ ‘ ‘ 
[tii an olde grene carpett ‘ : 


Itiii an olde ioyned table, w" a frame 
Iti foure fourmes vj’, & ij waynscot chaires viij’ 


Itiii an olde courte cuborde ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Itiii a grene chaire of clothe and ij teyned stoles ° 
Iti ij Turkey quysshions ; ‘ : ‘ 
Itii a table written withe gold tres : 


[tii a paire of crepers, ij fire shovells, and a fire fork 
Iti in the entrie ther by the vestrye, one pece of 
hanginge of fforest worke, xx ells at xiiij* ‘ ; 
Sii Ixxvij* vj" 


In the Lobbie betwene the chamber of presence & the waitinge chamber. 


Iti a greate red chest, bounde with iron 
Itii a greate cipres cheste ° 
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xiiij" iij* x* 
y' 
iiij 
ij’ viij* 


xij’ vj" 
xij’ 
vj’ viij* 
xij* 


x* vj" 
viij’ 
iP 
y* 
xiiij* 
xx? 

y* 

ij* viij* 
xvj* 
iij* vj" 


xxiij’ iiij‘ 











Iti ij plated chestes 
Itii iij mappes of Norwiche, Scandia, & Londs . : 
Iti a plate for candells 
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Sm lij* vj" 
In the Chamber of Presence. 
[tii viij peces of hanginge of Imagry Tapistry, one of xl 
ells, one of xxxv, two of xxx, two of xxv, two of xx. 
Tot' ccxxv ells, at ij* ij* 
[tii a Turkey carpet, v — di longe &i ij yenten | iij q 
brode ‘ , 
Itiii a longe table, withe i ij —_— 
Iti sixe quysshions of nedle worke 
[tii a longe pillowe quysshon of black veluet 
Iti a blacke veluett chaire ; , 
[tii a chaire & a longe quyshion of yellow coniaie 
veluet ‘ 
Itii a quyshion of cloth a Bawdkine 
Iti xvij ioyned stoles xiiij’ ij", a standing ieee ij’ vj" 
[tii a couerlett of Tapistrye 
Iti a courte cuborde v’, a cubord cloth of nedle cutie v* 
Itm a bible couered with black veluett . 
Iti an olde windowe clothe 
[tii an olde paire of virginalls in the instrument 
[tii a paire of latten andirons 
Itiii a paire of crepers and an iron forke 
Iti two mappes 
[tii an instrument musicall 
Smi xlj" x 


In the Chappell. 

Iti vj peces of Tapistrye Imagrye hangings, one of 
fortie ells, an other of xxxv, an other of xxx, one other 
of xxv, ij of xx ells. Tot! elxx ells, at ij’ ij* th’elle 
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xiij’ iiij* 
vj" viij* 
sd 


VJ 


xxiiij" vij* vj* 


ij" 
iiij 
viij* 
xij’ 
xv" 


viij* vj 
ij’ 

xvj* viij* 
xx" 

x* 

x® 

iiij* 

vit vii 


xl* 


viij* 
li 


xviij" viij’ iiij4 


Rieger 
3 ‘ Ste dae ne 
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- Sa “a pes My cag? - 
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Ith a paire of Organs . , ‘ ° o + 
Siti xxiij" viij’ maj”. 
In the Gallery. 

Itiii a chaire of crimsine veluett ‘ , . Xxyj* viij* 
Itiii a longe quysshion of crimsine veluet . xij’ iiij* 
Iti a chaire of clothe of golde & siluer & a litle stoole . xlv* 
Iti a longe quysshion of the same ‘ ‘ . xxv’ 
Itii a blacke veluett chaire : ‘ ; - xXvj* viij* 
Itiii a chaire of nedle worke , : . vj" viij* 
Iti iij chairs of grene clothe. , ; > a 
Itiii a longe quyshion of blewe veluett . ' . vj’ viij* 
Itiii ij quyshions of carnation veluet & a litle stole - - 
Iti a longe quysshione of crimson damaske - 
Itiii a carpet of brode leaves beinge xv ells : . Xxxij’ vj* 
Itiii an olde carpet of brode leaves : . - = 
Itiii one ioyned stole covred with arras ‘ . 2 
Itiii v windowe peces, xxvj ells, at xxij‘ th’ell . xlvij* viii* 
Iti v windowe carpetts of Bramage, cont. _ ells, at 

xviij‘ th’ell . : : . Ixvj 
Iti one other pece of brode leaves, xiiij ells, at xxij* . xxv’ viij* 
Itii a litle carpet of Bramage . . ‘ . ij’ 
Iti a litle table ; . iy inj" 
Iti a longe quysshion, couered = old ned Taffata . ii’ ij 
Itiii a pece of a venice carpet. , ; - -_— 
Iti viij curtens of grene and red saie_ . , viij* vj* 
Iti fyve ioyned stooles ‘ , , . + 
Iti a square ioyned table ‘ ° ‘ . iiij’ 
Iti an olde cuborde of bordes . ‘ ‘ ae 
[tii a paire of andirons of latten ° ‘ - a 
Itiii a paire of crepers ij* vj‘, am iron-back v° . vij* vj" 
Itiii a paire of tongues & a fire shovell ° . iij’ iiij* 

Pictures and Mappes, viz. 


The L. Cromwell x’, Archbushop Warh™ v", S Thomas 





heme Pad 
we eS 


ee 


ee 


OS eo 
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More x*, Erasmas Roterodamus xx", Th'erle of Leicester 
vs, Th’erle of Warwick v*, The L. Chamberlyne v*, Th’ 
erle of Lincolne v*, The L. Treasorer v*, The L. keper v*, 
Archbusshop Cranmer v* 

The Quenes Ma™ picture set in a — aun, a 
pillers ° 

The picture of — the cighte x, Quune fans 
Bolleyn x*, kinge Edwarde vj*, Quene Jane vj*, quene 
Elizabeth vj’, king Henry the vij™ vj", The Countesse 
of Ritchmonde, vj*_ - . ; : . 

The storie of Hester ‘ 

Two Tables of Politianus verses in in quien tres ; 

The storie of Salomon vj* viij*, mage iij* iiij*, Wicliff 
iij’ iiij’, Philip Melancton iij* ij’ =. ° : 

The storie of the iij kinges ‘ . 

The picture of the old L. ‘Saneceme nd: Th’erle of Pem- 


cr. eed 


iij* iiij* : 

The picture of the L. beer? ij’, | Peter Martir 7, Philip 
Melancton ij’, ij of Cardinall Poole inj", Bisshop Jewell 
ij’, The greate Turke ij", Cardinall =e ij’, S 
Thomas More jj’, Erasmus ij" ° ; 

The picture of th’emperour & his wife . 

A Table withe thre pictures 

Itii ij pictures of Glasse 

Charles the greate : 

The Battell of the Heluetians 

The clothes of faithe, hope, & charitie 

The map of Ostlande 


4 
4 


xxxiij” ij" 


= 


+4 
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Sixe little mappes withe grene frames 

Itiii a mappe of Grecia 

Iti a mappe of Kent and an other of the Worlde 
Iti an other mappe of Kent 

Itili a greate mappe of the seveptantion of Christe 
Iti a mapp of the Worlde with a frame 

Iti a mapp of Palestine vj‘, one of — & a litle one 
of Goletta xx", one of Lombardy xij" 

A mappe of the Lande of Promise : 

A maps of Antewerpe ue of Britaine xviij*, of eee 
xij", of Normandie iiij’, of the Worlde ij mappes ij’, 
ij maps of the state of the church i iiij* 

A mapp of Genealogies xv ij , a mapp of the holly 
Lande vj‘, of Flaunders xij‘, of Germany xij", of Tar- 
taria ii", of America iiij’, of Spaine xij‘, of Nether- 
lande xij‘ 

Itiii a picture of the @uenes Mitie 

Iti a picture of th’erle of Arundell 


seeeli <d 


Simi xliiij* xv* vj’. 


In the Comptinge Chamber. 

Itiii fyve peces of Tapistrye Imagrie hangings, one xl 
ells, an other xxxv ells, an other xxx, an other xxv, 
an other xx. Tot! cl ells, at ij* iiij* : 

Itiii a Carpet of broade leaves, x ells, at ij’ iiij* 

Itiii a windowe clothe 

Itii a black veluett chaire and two dane 

Itiii a chaire of crimson Satten 

Itiii sixe quyshions of fyne arras ; 

Itiii sixe quyshions, wrought withe my L, armes 

Itiii thre grene chaires of clothe 

Iti a square table, withe a frame 

Itii a silke Torney carpet 

Iti thre stooles and a fourme . 
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iiij’ 
viij’ 


iij’ ij 
xij 


v* viij* 


vj’ viij‘ 
x* 
y* 


xvij" x* 
xxiij® iiij* 
xv* 

xv* 


ij’ iiij" 
v* 








Iti a faire courte cuborde 
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Itm thre chestes bounde with iron 


Itiii a skrene xx", a paire of andirons & gue x* 


Iti two litle blacke veluet quysshions 


Itii a litle blacke deske 


th’ell 
Iti a windowe clothe 
Itii a coverlett of Tapistrie 


Iti a ioyned bedstede withe Testor & _— of tte 


Si xxxiij" xij’. 
In the midle Chamber. 


Itmi sixe peces of Bramage, one xl ells, one xxxv, an 
other xxx, two xxv a pece, one xx. 


veluett, & curtens of Sarsenett 


Iti a fetherbedd, withe a bolster, a red Blankett, inl 


an other olde Blankett 


Iti a coverlett of Broade Leaves of xx ells 


Iti a Truclebed, a fetherbed, a bolster and a mattresse 


Iti a ioyned cuborde xij*, a table chaire iij’ 


Itii two waynscott chaires 


Iti a fouldinge table withe a coberde 


Itii an olde Turkey carpett 
Itm a litle cipreste cheste 
Iti two curtens of soie 


Iti a paire of andirons, tongues and fen — 


Itm thre payated tables 


Ith a bedsted, a fetherbed, a behiees, © two blankets & a a 
coverlet, & old tapistry in the litle chamber nexte 
Si xxxij" iiij*. 
In my L. Chamber. 
Iti a feilde bedde, withe a Testor and curtens of Taffata 


Iti a coverlett of Tapistrye of xvj ells . 


Itii a pece of a Carpett iij*, an olde quilte xx« 


clxxv ells, at xx" 


iij* iiii* 
x* 


vj" 


xl* 


Ix* 
xlviij* 
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Iti a fetherbedd and a boulster ‘ ‘ - lij* ij’ 
Itiii a woll bedd vj*, a matresse ij* viij* ‘ - viij* viij* 
Iti ij downe pillows vj" iiij*, white blanketts x* - xvj* 

[tii a litle ewhorde clothe xx", a litle cipres chest ij’ vj‘ iiij* 5" 
Itiii an iron cheste . ¢ ‘ - Ilxvj* viij* 
Itiii a cheste barred withe iron ; ‘ -  Viij" 

Iti a red clothe chaire ‘ . ‘ - iij’ iiij* 
Iti a clock, with a frame ‘ i ‘ - liij’ iiij* 
Itiii thre quyshions v*, a cuporde ix* ; -  xiiij* 

Itiii a litle cipres cofer . . ‘ . a 

Itiii a greate standinge sarge ‘ . xi 


Itiii a paire of bellowes xx", a paire of Aniivine & tongs 


x" . xj° viij* 
Iti iij ioyned nates ij" i¢ a litle backe deine xyj¢ — © 
Itiii a pryvie stoole and a panne e , . ij 


Sii xx" ij’ viij*. 
In the Pantry parlour. 
Itiii sixe peces of Bramage, two xxx ells, thre xxv, and 


one xx ells. Tot! clv ells, at xviij* th’ell : . xj" xij* vi‘ 
Itiii ij windowe clothes and a portall pece xij ells . xij 
Itiii a carpett of Bramage ‘ viij* 


Itiii one ye Quyshion ij’ vj‘, an cite grene cloth 
chaire ij* vj‘, a table with a frame & thre fourmes . xv* 


Itiii a litle court cuborde, withe a carpet ‘ . 
Iti thre turned chaires ; . ‘ _ 
[tii a court cuborde of waynscotte . ‘ - yj° viij* 
Iti a paire of Virginalls ‘ . =P 
Iti a waynscott cheste v*, a paire of sniloone vj* » 
Iti a Quysshion of nedle worke , ‘ . = 
Iti a table withe ij Tresstels, iiij fourmes, an olde 
cuborde & a settle in the pantry thereby ° . iiij’ 


Sii xvj" xv* x*. 
In the Chamber ouer the waitinge chamber. 
Itii a carpett and a windowe clothe, xij ells, at xxij* . xxij* 
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Itiii a coveriett, xx ells, at ij* vj‘ ‘ ‘ =~@ 
Itii ij Red Blamketts . , ‘ ‘ - xxi 
Itiii two matresses ° - vay 
Iti two fetherbeddes, one bolster & uilews of downs . Ixx* 
Itii a greate iron cheste barred ‘ . .  lxvj* viij* 
Iti one cheste plated . ‘ ; ; . vy viij’ 
Iti ij Venice cuborde clothes . ; ; . 
Iti ij courte cubordes . Vv fii* 
[tii a truclebedde ij’, a litle naive of crepers & tongues 

ij* vi' ‘ . iii’ vj’ 
Itii ij ioyned oabint ij’ & a litle table i ij’ vj* . . iiij® vj" 
Itiii a grene chaire withe a Quysshion . . jij’ iiij* 
Itiii an olde presst of bourdes in the Inner enden oid 
Iti a bedstede withe a Testor of cope worke . xij* 


Iti a fetherbedde, a bolster, a coverlet of parke auin, 
a red blanket, and a matresse in the saide Inn‘ chamber xlvj’* viij‘ 
Sii xvj" ix® ij*. 
In the Chamber by the Chappell, M™. Francis Parker, & M'. Parker’s 


chamber. 

Iti a bedstede, a fetherbed, withe a bolster andablanket x|* 
Iti a coverlett . ° : ° ° - Xxxv* 
[tii ij strawe beddes__.. ; . & 
[tii an other fetherbedd, a Reelin & ij course coverings Xxxvj’ viij* 
Itii ij ioyned stoles ‘ xx* 
Itiii iiij peces of bramage, one of xl ells, one XXxv, antl 

two of xxx. Tot' cxxxv ells, at xviij‘ th’ell . . x" ij’ vj* 
Iti ij windowe clothes . xiiij’ 
Iti iij peces of bramage, one of xxxv ells, one e of xXx 

ells, an other of xxv ells. Tot! i iiij.x ells, at xiiij . v' v° 
Iti an other pece of x] ells, at xiiij{ th’ell . . xlyj° viij’ 

Sii xxiij" xiij* vj*. 
In the Grene Gallery. 


Itii hangings of Grene saie, withe papers & mappes . xij* 


















a fourme, a court cuborde, & a stoole 

a pece of Bramage of xxv ells, at xiiij* , ‘ 

a horse litter, withe ij saddells & other furniture 
Sai v" xij* iiij*. 


Iti 
Iti 
[tii 


In the Schole house. 


Itiii a ioyned bed, with a strawe bedde . ‘ « -— 
[tii a table, withe two tressells, a ioyned stoole & fire- 
shovell xx" 
Itiii an olde bedstedle viij* 
Si xiiij’ iiij*. 
In the Vestrye. 
Itiii a longe Quysshon of olde red veluet, an other of 
clothe of golde & a quysshion of nedle worke x* 
Itiii a square table, with a yellow & blewe carpett vj° viij* 
[tii a fourme, with a remnant of a Venice carpett & a 
deske, with a pece of grene Satten of bridgs iij* iiij* 
Itfii ij waynscot chaires v*, a remnant of dornix xij" vj’ 
[tii an olde red barge clothe and an old cloth of bawdkin vj viij* 
Si xxxij* viij*. 
Apparrell and other thinges in the Greate plour. 
[tii a feilde bed testor, withe curtens of purple taffata . v" 
[tii a cuborde clothe of nedle worke x* 
[tii ij longe quyshions of cloth of golde iiij" 
Itiii ij curtens of yellowe & red sarsenett, lyned withe 
grene saie ; ° , xiij* iiij* 
Iti a mournynge gowne, withe a hodde xl* 


Itiii a scarlet gowne, withe a hodde, faced w changable 
silk 
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iiij’ vj" 


d 


xxix* ij 
Ixvj* viij* 


liij® iiij* 


It an old scarlett gowne, faced with black taffata Xxx* 
Itiii a pliamente robe of scarlet, faced w"* mynever . Viij" 
Itiii a convocation robe, with a hodde faced w™ chang- 

able Taffata & Mynever . re 
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Iti an olde Damaske gowne, faced with veluet 

Iti a Damaske gowne, faced withe Martens 

Iti a gowne of black satten, faced with sables 

Itiii an olde Grograme gowne, faced with veluett 

Itmi an olde violett Gowne, faced withe matrons 

Iti an other gowne of Grograme, faced w™ veluet 

Itii an olde satten gowne, faced with veluett ; 

Iti an other gowne of Satten, withe newe sleves, and 
faced with veluett . 

Iti an olde gowne of grograme, Gna w"" conye 

Iti a chymmer of Satten 

Itii an other of Satten : 

Iti an other of Silke grograme 

[tii a rydinge chymmer of veluet 

Itii a rydinge chymmer of Satten 

Iti an olde damaske cassock, edged with ahi 

Iti an olde cassok of Satten, edged with matrons 

Iti an olde grograme cassock, faced w" foynes and fur- 
red with Lambe 


liij’ iiij* 
yj" 
x" 
xx" 
xx" 
liij* iiij* 
liij* iiij* 


xl" 

xxv" 

xlvj* viij* 
xl" 

xxx" 


xlvj* viij* 
xxvj° viij* 
xxvj° viij* 


xv’ 


xxiij’ iiij* 


Iti an olde broken cassock of ieee ij’ vj" 
Iti an olde damaske cassock , xv" 
Itiii an old tawny damaske cassock, edged with matrons xXx’ 
Iti a ridinge cassock of Satten ; XXX" 
Iti a ridinge cassock of Silke Grograme, edged with sa- 

bles and furred with Lambe , XXX 
Iti a Doblet of worsted, w™ sleves & placard of vet xiij’ iiij* 
Iti a Satten Doblett ; xiij’ iiij* 
Iti a worsted Doblett, with sleves of Satten x’ 
Iti a Doblet of Grograine, with satten sleves v’ 
[tm an old black cloake xv" 
Itm an other blacke cloke xx" 
Iti an other blacke cloke, with sleves faced = vet xx’ 
Itm ij quyshions of blewe veluett v’ 
Itii an olde Turquey carpett . Viij’ 
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Iti a Turkey carpett . ‘ ; ° . ixx* 
Iti a longe carpett of brode ms xxvells . - lxij’ vj" 


Lynen and Napery. 

Damaske In the compting chamber cheste, a table clothe 

of xij yardes longe, at vj* the yarde . ° 
Iti an other of vj yardes longe, at v* the yarde 
Itiii an other table clothe of vij yardes di longe, at v* 
Iti an other table clothe of “— _— at hy 
ae cn nliiialiln: itedin th ail atin seein 
[tii 
[tii 
Iti 
Iti 
Itiii 
Iti 
Iti 
Iti 
Iti 
Itni 
Iti 
Iti 
Diaper 


an other table clothe v aa di ane, at ij* ; 
an other table clothe vj yards longe, at v* iiij* 

an other table clothe v yards longe, at ij* 

a square Damaske table clothe ij yards iij q 

a cuborde clothe j yarde di longe 

iiij coverpanes of j yarde di a pece . ‘ ° 
v towells of vij ae longe a pece, at vj* viij* 

a square cahasls clothe. : ° : 
iij cuborde clothes more ‘ ‘ 

v dosen & iiij damaske napkins, at x* a dosen 

thre rotchetts, one of damask & ij of hollande 

Itii a course table cloth v “aie longe, at xij‘ 
Iti an olde Towell of diap ‘ . 

Iti a Table clothe v yardes longe, at iij* a ony 


Itiii an other table clothe v yardes longe, at ij* 


Itiii an olde table clothe iiij yardes longe ; ‘ 
Iti iij olde cuborde clothes ‘ . ‘ ° 
Iti a course towell ‘ ‘ ; : 
Itii ij olde Towells ij* viij*, & a dosen of napkins v°, 
Itiii a Table clothe iiij ells di. ‘ . 


Itii an other iiij ells q ; ‘ 
Iti an other iiij ells q v* & j iij ells iij q v* ° : 


ij" xij* 
Xxxvij® vj‘ 
xxx* 
xxvj* 

xj* 

XXxxij* 

x* 

ly* 

xij® 
XXXxiij* iiij 








Itii an other ij ells di iij* iiij‘ & an other iiij ells v* 
Itiii an other table clothe iiij ells di 
Iti ij square clothes j ell iij q a pece 


Iti v olde cuborde clothes, iij* iiij* & v old — 


iij* 4° 
Iti v olde towells 
Iti a table clothe iiij ells iij q _— 
Iti a cuberde clothe j ell di , 
Iti a pair of shetes of hollande xvj ells 
Iti an other paire xiiij ells 
Itii ij paire of shetes of ij bredeths 
Itii an other paire of shetes 
Iti ix paire of hollande shetes, at viij* the paire 
Itiii one paire of fyne shetes of ij bredes di 
Iti one other paire of fine shetes ‘ 
Itiii one odde shete v* vj‘, pillowbers ix* 
[tii ij other pillowberes . 
Itii foure shertes 
iti a cuberdclothe and a tablecloth of diap olde 
Iti Tenne handkerchers 
Iti a swete bagge of Taffata . 
Itmi a Cuberde clothe, withe a blacke border 
Itii a paire of olde fustian blanketts 
Itm iiij Table clothes of iij q elethe 
Iti viij other table clothes ‘ 
Itii one ode shete ij* vj‘ & a pair of newe shets i iiij* 
Itiii an old skrene cloth vj* & viij old towells iij* 
Itii foure olde cuborde clothes , 
Itii an olde diap table clothe 
Itmi an old damask napkin vj‘, an old night cap iiij* 
Itiii v paire of woven shets, at iij* a paire 
Iti xv broken olde shetes 
Iti x dosen of old broken table neghins 
D2 
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ij itij* 
vj" 
ij* 


iij* iiij* 
xiii" 

iij® itij* 
iij* iiij* 
xij" 

x* 

xxvj* viij" 
vj* vj" 
iy” vj’ 
iif? fiij* 
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Itfii one other dosen of better napkins 

[tii eviij ells @i of newe canvas, at viij* th’ell 

Iti ij olde shirts ij* vj* & foure olde towells xvj* 

[tii one other towell viij’, ij coyfes and a kercher vj*, & 
an olde table clothe viij* ; 

Si }j" xvij* ij’. 


Beddinge, &c., in seruants chambers. 


Iti a bedstede, an olde coverlett & a paire of shets in 
Harvies chamber . 

[tii a bed, bolster, blanket - a paire of shetes in on 
Allens chamber ‘ . 

Itii a matresse, a paire of shetes, a blanket, and a cover- 
lett & ij bolsters in W. Marshes chamber 

[tii two matresses, a paire of shetes, a bolster, a cover- 
lett & ij Blanketts in Sarretts chamber 

Itii a bedstede, a fetherbed, a bolster, matresse, a paire 
of shetes, a blankett, & a coverlett in Humfrey’s cham- 
ber ; . . . ° 

Iti ij course boulsters, a paire of shetes, & a coverlett in 
in the cokes chamber , , 

Iti two course mattresses, ij olde enibitinis, two olde 
Blanketts in John Smithes chamber 

[tii xl yards of paynted cloth in m‘ bakers chamber 

Iti a ioyned bedstede, a matresse, a fetherbed, a bolster 
ij blanketts, a pillow of downe, a coverlet of Parke 
worke there . . . 

Iti a turned chaire, a ioy ued stoole & a grene carpet 

Itii an other fetherbedde, a bolster, a blanket, a paire 
of shetes & a coverlett there . 

Itii a Bason, Ewer & a chamber pott there 

Itiii a matresse, a paire of shetes, a blanket, a bolster & 
a coverlett in Whiteeaves chamber ewerer 


iij® iiij* 
Ixxij* iiij 
iij* x* 


d 


xxij* 


y* 
xx* 
xvj* viij* 


xvij* 


xxv* 

ys 

iiij* 

viij* iiij" 
lvj* viij* 
ilij* 


xxiij® iiij* 
iiij* 


xij* 








eet, eee 


sticks 4° , ; P 
Itm thre Basons & thre — ‘ P . 


Iti an olde cheste : , , ° 

Iti xiij Tableclothes & Towels , , ‘ 

Iti fyve necke Towells , ; 

Itiii a matresse, bolster, Blankett, cuvette, and a paire 
of shetes in Whites chamber . , ° ° 

Iti a matresse, a bolster, a blankett, a coverlett, and a 
paire of shetes in Apowells chamber . ° 


Iti a bedstede, a matresse, a fetherbed, a boulster, a 
Blankett, a paire of shetes & a coverlett in Myles 
chambr ° ; 

Iti a matresse, a ies a blankett, & a ocean in 
John Goades chamber ° ° 

Iti nyne Bucketts of Leather iiij* vj‘ & a bedstede vj" 
viij’ in the warderobe ; , , , 

Iti a bedstede, a fetherbedde, two bolsters, an olde 
Blankett, two olde Coverletts and a paire of shetes In 
Notes chamber , : 

Iti a matresse, a bolster, a paire a shetes and a cover- 
lett in the Barbers chamber . ° ° 

In M' Peersons chamber the paynted hangings hee 
xlv yardes, at iij‘ a yarde ° 

Itii a bedstede of waynscote x*, thre toveed ode xij’, 
a table withe a fold iij* iiij*, a Turned chaire w” a 
quyshion in the same chamber xvj‘_ . , ‘ 

Sii xvij" xviij* j*. 
In the kitchine. 
Iti cevj'" of leade 


[tii a greate Cesterne of leade, with i ij ooihe 
Itm a Longe Tryvett & vj barres of iron 
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22 Inventory of Archbishop Parker's Goods, &c. 
Iti thre gridirons, thre olde fire shovells & a -— of 
pott hooks. , . 
Iti thre olde dryppinge pannes &i ij fryi inge pannes’.._ ij’ iii’ 
iy Iti ij axes, a wedge and iiij knyves , ‘ iy 
Itfii a stone morter, with a wodden pestill & a menue 
grate . , ; . xviij* 
| Itiii a Copper panne with a Lente ‘ xxiij* iiij* 
Iti in brasse, vj pannes, ij cullenders, thre dating 
| 4 disshes, thre skommers, one ladell, two fillinge ladells 
} weyinge clxviij"" at v* ob Hi ‘ ° ° . Lxxvij* 
Iti viij potts and a brasen morter, weyinge twenty ij 
skore & ij pounds at iij* ob ti , ‘ . vj" viij* j* 
| Itiii xvij spitts, an iron pestle, a rounde iron barre, wey- 
inge xij skore & xiixj"", at ij’ the Hi. . xiijt ij 
. [tii in pewter vessell xviij skore & x Hi, at v‘ the pounde vij" xiiij* ij* 
| Iti a paire of skales & leaden weights, ceciij q & xx", 
| at vj" viij* the c. , , , . xxix® vj* 
) Iti an olde chaffer and a Tryvett , ‘ - ij* vj* 
) Itiii an olde panne leaded in the squllery ‘ - ¥ 
[ Sit xxviij" iijs j*. 
Pewter, &c. in the store house y‘ Mrs. Warden kept. 
Iti an olde Still , ° ‘ ° - v 
| [tii an other litell still . ‘ ‘ . - iiij* vj* 
Iti a litell brasse pott . ‘ ‘ ‘ - xij" 
Itiii a copper Cesterne . ‘ ‘ ‘ - viij* 
Iti a warmynge panne , ° ‘ - = 
. Iti fyve chamber potts ‘ ‘ ‘ . iij® iiij* 
Itiii an old wine potle pott ‘ ° ‘ .  xviij* 
Itii iiij litle basons ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 
Iti vj pewter porringers ‘ ‘ ‘ . xviij* 
Itii xiij small sawcers  . ‘ ° ° - ij ij* 
Iti v litle pewter potts : ‘ ‘ - ij 
Iti vj depe basons ; ° : ; . Vviij* 








—_——, 





[tii xix pewter candlesticks 

Itii fyve latten candlesticks 

Iti v broken candellsticks 

Iti a Lanterne of glasse 

Itm ij olde brasse pannes 

Itmi a feilde bedd of walnutte : 
Iti ij dosen and a half of staffe torches 
[tii ij olde drypinge pannes & other olde iron . 
Iti a chese racke & a frindge frame 

Iti half an ec weyghte of leade . . 
Sii Ixviij* x*. 


Itiii iij potle potts of pewter 
Iti iij quarte potts and a pynte pott 


Itii fyve Tonne of Gascoyne wine 
Itiii a Butt of sacke 


Iti xvj greate Linges 
[titi cexxj Lesse Linges . 
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Iti thre Basons and Ewers 

Iti a chaffinge dishe, withe a fold 

Itii a girdiron iiij*, fyve flower potts xv* 

Iti iiij salts xij*, an olde cheste ij* 

Iti a fire showell and a prynting iron . 

Iti ij peces of leade iij* & in old iron xij* 
Si lix* vij’. 


In the Chaundrie. 


In the wine Seller. 


Sii iiij viij" xviij* iiij*. 
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xiij* iiij* 
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Itiii iiij iiij xiij haberdines ° , ‘ . xiiij" vj* vj’ 
Simi xxix" xv* vj’. 


In the Granary. 


eee eee SS 


[tii a quarter measure, a busshell, two busshells, a traye 
& two strikes R , ° : wu 





Itii a Skryve , ° .  Viij* 
Simi xiiij* viij*. 
In the Pantrie. 
Iti iiij chyppinge knyves , . i 
Iti a paire of olde skales , ° ‘ . 
Itiii a damaske napkine . ° ‘ : .  Viij’ 
Iti iiij neck Towells xvj’, iiij port panes ij* —. .  dij® iiij" 
7 Itii a case and Tenne knyves_.. ; ‘ — . 
| Iti a servinge kniffe ‘ ‘ Xvj! 
[tii viij pewter salts xvj", ij olde clothes viij' . a 


Simi xj* x". 


In the Store house. 


Iti ij dosen of quarters v*. Itni bourdes and planks 
xxvj* viij* & olde tooles iiij*. ° . . XXXvs viijd 


In the Laundry. 


Iti a copper kettle vj* viij’, thre olde ketells xvj* & a 
Tryvet xij. ° ° ‘ ‘ = 


The Stables. 


Itm a Coche, covered with Lether, & furniture for ij 

horses tothe same. : : , + Xiij' vj* viij® 
Itiii an other coche, vneovered, withe like furniture ._vij' 
Iti a cover of blacke clothe, withe frindge, and lyned 

withe Grene bayes_. , ‘ : - Ixvj* viij‘ 
Iti Tenne motley Saddells ‘ ‘ ‘ . # 

















we 
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Itii vij olde Tubbe saddells, w” furniture ° ° 
Itiii ij states for my Lorde . ‘ . . 
Iti an olde sumpter clothe ° , ° . 
Itii horses and geldings, xij at . , ° . 


Sai Ixviij" viij* viij*, 


xxiij® iiij‘ 
xvj* 

vj" 

x" 


Plate gilte, parcell gilte, ryngs & redy money, &c. 


Gilte plate, first a bason and Ewer gilte, weyinge 44 oz. 


iij q at v® iiij‘ the ounce ‘ ° ; , 
Iti one greate gilte lyverie pott, with a cover, wayinge 
91 ounces qrter, at v*iiij* . ; ° ° 
Itiii one gilte pott called a layer, with a cover, wayinge 
xxvij oz. iij q? di. at v* iiij’ ; ‘ , 


Itiii one litle lyverie pott, with a cover, weyinge xxxiiij oz. 
qrter, at v® iiij* oz. . ° ; 

Itmi thre bowles, withe a cover, weyinge Ixx oz., at v* 
iiij* , 

It ij hance nati, ie hoasie wings ry on the 
bellies, withe covers annexed, weyinge xliij oz. di. di 
q? atv’ 4°, : ; ; 

Iti i ij playne hance nelle, we: hanging covers, weyinge 


Iti ij sleees outta, withe ij eares, w" scroled fete, wey- 
inge Xxxv oz. at v* iiij’ 
Iti a plaine boull, with a cover, weyinge xxviij oz. 


iij q’ters, at vj* ij‘ the ounce . ; ; 
Itiii a flatt boull, withe a cover, wanting a knop, wey- 
inge xvj oz. di. di q’rt. 5° 2* : ; , 
Iti an olde standinge cupp, withe a cover, weyinge 
xxvj oz di, at v’ ij’. ° ° ; ° 
Iti a pott, withe ij eares, withe a loose cover of my L. 
Armis, pond. xv. 02. iij ql, at v* ij’. , 


Itii an olde standinge Cupp, withe a cover, with my L, 
Cipher on the top of the cover pond. xx oz. iij q, at v* 
VOL, XXx. E 





xj" xviij’ viij! 


vij" viij* viij’ 
ix" ijt viij" 


xviij" xij itty! 


xj" xij’ viij* 
vj" vj" 

ix" vj* viij* 
vij" viij* vj" 
iiij" v* x* 
vj xvi 
iiij" xvj* 


v" iij* ix* 
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[tii an olde pott, withe a cover, withe ringe eares, & 

written Si deus nobiscii, xvoz. di, at v* oz. ‘ 
Iti a flower pott, withe a cover, oz. xiij, at v* ij ‘ 
[tii a litle cuppe withe a cover, & a snake on it, pond. ix 


oz. qrter, at v* iiij* : ‘ . 
[tii vj Trencher plates xlvj oz- di di qrt. at v* iiij* : 
Itiii a litle olde pounced pott withe one eare, withe out 
a cover, vij oz. iij q!, at iiij* x‘oz. ‘ 
Iti a barrell salte, withe a cover on antique heddes, 
pond. xv oz. di di qrter, at v® ij* ‘ ° 


Iti a rounde salte withe a cover, w" an antique man 
on the heade, oz. xiij Gi @i qrt, at v* iiij* : 
Iti a litle rounde salte, withe a cover, vij oz. at v’ ij". 
Itfii a square salte, withe a cover, viij oz. iij q} di at 
wr . : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 
Itm an olde pillerd salte, withe a cover, vj oz. di di qrt, 
atv’ : ° ° ° . ‘ 
Iti an olde viij square salte, withe a knobbed cover 
pond. xix oz. qrter, at v° : ; ; ; 
Iti a salte, withe a Cristall in the midest, withe a cover, 
weyinge Xviij 0z. at v’ oz. ° : : ‘ 
Itii a standinge Cupp, with a cover gilte, pond. xliij 
ounces di at v° iiij* , ‘ : 
Itm a standinge Cuppe, with a cover gilte, pond. xl 
ounces qrter, 5° 4°. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Iti an other standinge Cupp, withe a cover, weyinge 
xl ounces qfrt, at v° iiij" ‘ ; ‘ ° 
Parcell gilte Itm a Bason and Ewer, pcell gilte, wey- 
inge lxxvij ounces, at iiij’ viij‘oz. .. ‘ ; 
Iti one neste of boules pounced with a cover, pond. 
lxiiij ounces, at iiij’ viij* : ; : ‘ 
Iti one lyverie pott, withe a cover, pond. xxxiiij ounces, 
at iiij' viij* . : : . ; ‘ 


Iti a Cofiunion Cupp with a cover, oz. xviij di di qrter 
at iil’ vij’ ° ° , 


&e. 


Ixxvij* vj’ 
Iixvij® ij’ 


xlix" iiij* 
xij" vj* viij’ 

xxxiij’ vj‘ 
sali d 


iiij" 1x 


Ixxij’ viij’ 
Xxxvj’ ij* 


xxxv’ viij‘ 
a 

Xxxiij® ix 

ded | | *s6 seed 

iiij* xvj’ iij 

iiij" x° 

xj); xij’ 

li cece, seed 
x" xilij’ viij 
x" xiiij’ viij* 

seh . 1 coced 
xvij" xix’ iiij 
xiiij" xviij’ viij* 
vij* xviij’ viij’ 


iiij" vij’ vj* 








Itiii a boull without a cover, oz. xv di di qrt. at iiij’ viij* 
Iti an olde Goblett, with a cover, with my L. Cipher 
on the Toppe, xxii oz. di, at iiij’ vj’. : 


em a on plate depe, oz. vij qrt ai qit at aad - . 


Iti an olde salte, porns a cover, pond. ix ounces 
qrter, di qrter, at iiij’ vj‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

Itmi ij hance | arte with — covers, pond. xxix oz. 
at iiij’ viij* . . 

Iti xviij trencher sien pond. cxvj‘ oz. at iiij’ viij* 

Itii xij banquetinge dishes oz. eviij qrt di qi, at iiij’ viij* 

Itiii a medicyne cupp, withe a cover, vj oz. di, at iiij’ vj* 

Iti xij spones, withe mayden heddes, pond. xiij oz. iij 
qrts, at iiij’ viij* . . : 

Itiii xij spones, withe square haenpen, pond. xiiij oz. di 
qrter, at iiij’ viij* ° : 

Itiii xj spones, withe rounde flatt neppes & one other 
gilte, at iiij’ viij*, xiiij oz. di di qit 

Iti viij other olde spones, xj oz. di di. qit, at iiij’ viij* 

Iti a stone pott, garnished withe siluer, estemed at vj 
ounces, at v’ the oz. . ° 


Iti an olde , peell gilte in the inl, pond. vij oz. 


di at iiij’ vj‘ the oz. . ° ° ° 
White plate. Itii thre boules, withe a cover, weyinge 
lvij oz. iii q!, at iiij’ vij* the oz. ; 
Itii a chaffinge dishe, pond. xxxvj oz. qit, at iiij* viij* 
Itii ij Banquetinge dishes, pond. xiij oz. iij qt at iiij’ 
seeed 
= « , ‘ , ° ° ; 
Itm a paire of Snuffers ij oz. qrt. di. qrt, at iiij’ viij* 


a 


Sii ceciiij vj" xij’ iiij’*. 


Ringes, &c. Iti a ringe, with a blewe Saphire, at ° 
Itii a ringe, withe a Turkesse, at . : 


Itii an other Turkesse, at 
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Ixxij’ xj" 


v" ij’ ij’ 


xviij" xiij’ vj‘ 
xxxiij’ vj* 
lvij’ iiij* 
xliij’ vj" 

vj" xv" iiij* 
xxvij" xvj* 
xxv" v° ix® 
xxx" iij* 
Ixiiij’ ij* 
Ixvj’ iij* 


Ixviij’ ij" 
liiij* ij’ 


XXXs 
XXxxiij’ ix 


xij" 
viij" 


iiij’ vij’ 
ix’ vj‘ 


lix' vij’ 
sd 


xj’ j 


iiij" 


XXV 
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28 Inventory of Archbishop Parker's Goods, 
Itm an hower glasse, at . ° , ; ‘ 
Itiii in redy money ; , . . ° 


Siii Mecviij" xv". 


Arrerag of Rents and debts. Rec: more in arrerags of 
rents behinde & vnpaide at the death of the Testator 


th 


certen debts ‘ ‘ ; ° 


Sm 


w 


Stuff prised at Croidon house. 


In my L. Bedchamber, a waynscote table, chaire wise, 


& acarpet striped. ; ‘ ‘ , 
Itiii a waynscote chaire & iij olde quyshions : ° 
Itfii ij chaires, one corded w" blewe cloth, the other w™ 

lether ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Itiii a newe cuborde of waynscott . ‘ . ‘ 
Itiii a paire of olde andirons, a fier shovell & a paire of 

tongs . . . : : . . 
Itiii a carpet of brode leaves, xxv ells, at iij* viij’ ‘ 


Itii vj peces of Bramage, one of xl ells, ij of xxxv ells, ij 
of xxx ells, one of xxv. Tot' ciiij xv ells, at xvj’ 
Iti a fetherbed, a boulster, a paire of blanketts, & a co- 


verlet : 
Iti an olde Damaske chaive, a sed Taffata quyshion, & 

a longe quyshion of clothe of golde . : ‘ 
Itiii a coverlett of Tapistrye ‘ ° ° 
Itiii a fustian blanket vj* and a plated dente vj* . 
Iti ij white Blanketts . ° ° , ‘ 
Itiii ij Dosen of pewter plates. , ° 
Iti a dosen of pewter spones & iij aunhin potts : 
Itiii ij potle potts and a quarte pot ° ° 


Itiii iiij pewter candlesticks, ij basons & ij ewers 
Itiii ij basons and foure salts. . 


SC- 


XxX 
mec" 


ec! 


vj’ viij‘ 
y’ 

vy’ 
viij* 


iiij’ 
ssseli *s eed 
iiij* xj* vil) 


xiij" 
Ixvjs_ viij’ 


Xvj* viijé 
sy 

xijs 

xs 

x? 

ij vj 
iiij* 

vij* 

iijs 










































Iti ij garnishs of pewter ‘ . ° 

Iti ij chargers, ij plates, & sixe sawcers ° ° 

In the servants chamber next, a chest w" lock & key. 

In the chamber next, to that a posted bedstede with 
halfe a hed corded, a fetherbed, a boulster, a blanket 
& a coverlet of tapistrye 

In the chamber at the staire hed a a betainde, 
with a Testor of waynscot, corded, & a matt . ‘ 

Itiii a chaire and a quyshion 

Iti a greate cheste of waynscott 

In the greate chamber one dosen of ioyned —s 

Iti ij ioyned fourmes of waynscote ‘ ; 

Iti a carpett of red bayes ° ; 

In the Chamber of presence a ioyned table w"a — ‘ 

Itiii a desen of ioyned stooles 

Itii ij waynscote fourmes 

Iti a chaire of waynscote ° 

In the Gallery chamber, a table & a waynscote chaire 

In the Gallery a litle carpett ; ° 

In the chappell chamber a posted bedstede carved 

Iti ij fetherbeddes, ij boulsters, ij blanketts 

Iti iij coverletts of Tapistrie olde 

Itiii ij matresses, j bolster, one blanket & a covr) rlet of 
dornix 

In the closet a turned chales 


In the chamber out the presence haute a ioyned het 


stede of waynscott with a Testor 
In the Kitchine a paire of Racks , ° 
In the storehouse ij longe fourmes 
It xxvj double quarters at iiij‘ 
em xlv wi a at ijt 


sere 
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itm coles & Tale woode by estimation Is 
Itii Hey by estimation iiij Lodes xls 
Iti Baven & Tale wode in the back yarde xvj* lods liij* iiij* 
Itiii a brasse pott & a panne w 
Sii of Croydé stuff hij" xiiij*. 

Iti certen wodden stuff at Canterbery and Beakes- 

bourne house to the valewe of ‘ . - x" 
Iti Books remaynyge, not given, prised at x" 


besides meee books given to Corpus Christi College in in 
Cambridge & certen other given as well to the vniv} sity 
Library as to other Collegs there 

Simi xx" vitra libros non appreciatos. 


Armor. The whole armour at Lambhith house, viz 
dymylauncs, corseletts, Brigandines, skulles, Salletts, 
morians, calyvers, pikes, bowes, arrowes &c. prised at 

Itiii the whole armour at Canterbery house in pticulers 
vt supra, prised at ‘ ‘ 

Si clxviij" vit x4, 

Siitotalis \¢ . 

huius Inuentarij { mMvijlxvj" x* xj¢ 


cj ijt ve 


Ixvj xij iti 





II. Additional Observations on the Runic Obelisk at Ruthwell ; the 
Poem of the Dream of the Holy Rood; anda Runic Copper 
Dish found at Chertsey. By Joun M. Kenmare, Esq. in a 
Letter to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F-R.S. Secretary. 





Read 24th November, 1842. 





My pear Sir Henry, 

Ir gives me very sincere pleasure to be able to offer you undeniable con- 
firmation of the justice of my views respecting the Runie Obelisk at Ruth- 
well. I would not, indeed, have you suppose that I ever entertained the 
slightest doubt of having seized the general sense of the inscription; but, 
taking into consideration the fragmentary state of the legend itself, as well 


as the abrasion of many characters, which justified, indeed rendered neces- 
sary, a somewhat bold method of proceeding, I could not venture to hope 
that I had entirely escaped errors, which are in some degree inseparable 
from conjectural criticism. From the peculiar form of the Runic characters, 
which consist principally of straight lines and angles, they are especially liable 
to confusion when the slightest portion is abraded by age: and this is the 
case with the Ruthwell inscription in a very great degree. The task of re- 
storing readings so injured by lapse of time, though not a hopeless, might 
fairly be considered a difficult one; and in this conviction, I was prepared to 
admit the probability that better versions than my own might at some time 
be substantiated. Circumstances have, however, now placed within my 
reach a complete, though modern, copy of the whole inscription, parts of 
which it cost me so much serious labour to decypher: and it is highly satis- 
factory to discover that in almost all the details of interpretation, I was 
proceeding upon sound and safe grounds. This naturally affords a gratifica- 
tion of a far higher character than the mere selfish pleasure derived from 
any personal feeling : and it is in the hope that some of your readers may be 
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induced to bestow attention upon a system whose results are so strongly 
confirmed by further experience, that I again bring the subject before your 
notice. 

Some members of the Society of Antiquaries may possibly be aware, that 
a few years ago Dr. Blum discovered at Vercelli, in the Milanese, a manu- 
script volume of Anglo-Saxon Homilies, intermingled with which were 
religious poems of considerable length. The then existing Record Commis- 
sion, on being informed of this discovery, caused the volume to be transcribed. 
The homilies were, upon inspection, found to be of no peculiar worth, and 
were set aside for the time, without further notice :—not so, however, the 
poems. These, on the very first glance, were discovered to be not only per- 
fectly new, but of the highest possible value in a literary and philological 
point of view; standing in these respects second to Beowulf alone, if indeed 
second to any Anglo-Saxon remains that we possess. Mr. Thorpe was 
accordingly requested to prepare them for publication, and executed his task 
with the accuracy and thorough knowledge of the subject which distinguish 
all his works; under his able superintendence the poems, six in number, 
were printed. It was in contemplation to produce this book as an appendix 
to a Report upon the Libraries of the Continent: but before this report 
could be completed the Commission itself was dissolved, and the Appendix 
was involved in the general confusion that resulted : of the hundreds printed 
a few copies only found their way into private hands. From one of these, 
which now lies before me,I give the following list of contents. The first 
poem, consisting of 3441 lines, is entitled “ The Legend of St. Andrew,” and 
describes the fate of that Apostle in Mermedonia, following an apocryphal 
Greek life, which was probably once current in the Eastern Churches. The 
second poem, which contains 190 lines, is devoted to the fates of the Twelve 
Apostles, whose martyrdom in various places it records. The third poem, 
which comprises two parts, is also found in the Codex Exoniensis: it is 
entitled “The departed Soul’s Address to the Body,” and contains 329 
lines. This is followed by a short moral and religious fragment containing 
92 lines. The fifth poem is a “ Dream of the Holy Rood,” of which more 
hereafter ; it extends to 310 lines. The last composition in the volume is by 
Mr. Thorpe, entitled ‘‘The Invention of the Cross,” and contains 2648 
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lines, including those mentioned and translated in the XXVIIIth volume of 
the Archzologia, on account of the Runes they contain. 

In the year 1840, Dr. James Grimm, acting under a misapprehension as to 
the intentions of the Commissioners of Records, published the two longest of 
the above-mentioned poems at Cassel, under the title “ Andreas und Elene,” 
i.e. “ St. Andrew and Helen;” the Emperor Constantine's mother having been, 
according to the universal legend, mainly instrumental in the discovery of the 
Cross. As Mr. Thorpe’s copy contained only the text, while Grimm’s was 
furnished with a laborious introduction and admirable philological notes, this 
latter naturally became the one which I made use of for my own purposes : 
indeed, I had at no time paid much attention to the shorter poems, and their 
contents had entirely slipped from my recollection. But on giving these, 
lately, a more detailed examination, I was agreeably surprised by the dis- 
covery that the fifth, or “ Dream of the Holy Rood,” contained all that had 
been recovered of the Ruthwell inscription, together with much more that 
must have perished ; correcting in some respects, and confirming in others, 
the conclusions at which I had arrived by laborious comparison of the 
half-worn lines on the stone. This lends a deeper interest to the poem than 
it might otherwise have excited, though it is in very many respects a remark- 
able composition. On the whole, the “ Dream” may certainly be considered 
a favourable specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry of its class ; indeed it gives evi- 
dence of more imagination, and of a more cultivated style, than are often met 
with in such compositions. It is not characterised by the epic simplicity which 
pervades the early poems of the Germanic nations, and which produces its 
effects by the recurrence of well-known phrases, words and formularies, de- 
scriptive of events equally well known to the hearer. There is more fancy 
and more emotion, more in short of the poet’s own subjectivity, which never 
appears for a moment in Beowulf or Cedmon: on the other hand, the 
poet does not appear to have considered the interest of his subject-matter 
sufficient justification for treating it in a dull, common-place manner, which 
is so often the case with Anglo-Saxon religious verses. 

The sleeping Christian is suddenly startled by the appearance, in the sky, 
of the Blessed Cross of Christ. A variety of colours, now wavering and 
faint, now brilliant and gorgeous, pass over its surface. At one time streams 
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of gore are seen to trickle down it: anon these are changed into rills of gold 
and silver, and the whole face of the instrument of man’s salvation is 
studded with bright gems, and garlanded with sweet-smelling flowers. 
Angels, amidst peals of Hosannahs, bear it through the clouds of heaven, 
which open above the dreamer. The following lines form part of the intro- 


duction : 


Hwat! Ic swefna cyst 

secgan wylle, 

Set me gemétte 

to midre nihte, 

sySSan reordberend 

reste wunedon. 

Dihte me Set ic gesawe 
syllicre tredw 

on lyft l@dan, 

ledhte bewunden, 

beama beorhtost : 

eal Set beacen wees 

begoten mid golde ; 

gimmas stédon fegere 

zt foldan sceatum, 

swylce S#r fife w&ron 

uppe on 3am eaxle gespanne. 
Behedldon Sé#r engel dryhtnes ealle 
fegere Surh forSgesceaft ...... 


* * * * o o 


Gimmas heefdon 
bewrigene weordlice 
wealdes treéw : 

hwaSre ic Surh Set gold 
ongytan meahte 


earmra £rgewinn, 


Lo! I the costliest of dreams 

will relate, 

which met me 

in the middle of the night, 

after the race of speakers 

dwelt in rest. 

Methought that I beheld 

a wondrous tree 

led through the lift, 

with light surrounded, 

brightest of trees : 

all that beacon was 

poured over with gold; 

gems stood fair 

towards the quarters of the world, 

and there were five also 

aloft in the axle-span. it, 
There all the angels of the Lord beheld 
fair, through the wide creation . .. . 


* * * * * * 


* * * * « * 


Gems had 

worthily covered 

the tree of power : 

yet could I through the gold 


perceive 
the ancient torment of the wretched, 








6a hit rest ongan 
sw@tan on %a swi%Sran healfe. 


* * * * * a 


* * * * * * 


Geseah ic Set fuse beacen 

wendan wedum and bleém ; 

hwilum hit wes mid wetan bestémed, 
beswyled mid swates gange ; 

hwilum mid since gegyrwed. 


7 * * * . 
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when it first began 
to bleed on the right side. 


* . o * > * 


* * * * & 


I saw the fast hastening beacon 
change with ornaments and colours ; 
at times it was stained with wet, 
defiled with running of blood ; 

at times adorned with treasure ! 


> *+ *+ *+ & © 


In this state of rapt contemplation the sleeper hears a voice proceeding 


from the cross itself, which narrates, 


in the frst person, some of the events 


of the crucifixion, and the subsequent burial of Jesus. The feelings which 
pervade the cross, upon being made the instrument of torment to the Son of 


God, are the subject of its address. 


Det wes geara i, 

ic Set gyta geman, 

Seet ic wees aheawen 

holtes on ende, 

astyred of swefne minum. 
Genamon me Sé&r strange fedndas, 
geworhton him Sér t6 weefers/ne, 
héton me heora wergas hebban : 
béron me Sér beornas on eaxlum 
oS®Set hie me on beorg asetton, 
gefeestnodon me Sr feéndas gendge. 
Geseah ic 5a fre4n mancynnes 
éfstan elne mycle, 

Set he me wolde on-gestigan. 
Dér ic a ne dorste, 

ofer dryhtnes word, 

bigan o®%Se berstan, 


It says :— 


"Twas many a year ago, 

I yet remember it, 

that I was hewn down 

at the wood’s end, 

stirred from out my dream. 

Strong foes took me there, 

they made me for a spectacle, 

they bade me uplift their outcasts : 
there men bore me upon their shoulders 
until they set me down upon a hill, 
there foes enough fastened me. 
There saw I the lord of mankind 
hasten with mighty power, 
because he would mount on me. 
There I then dared not, 

against the lord’s command, 

bow down or burst asunder, 
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Sa ic bifian geseah 
eoréan sceatas. 
Ealle ic mihte 
feéndas geffllan, 
hwee%re ic feeste stod. 
Ongyrede hine Sd geing hale, 
Sat wes God welmihtig, 
strang and sti?Sméd 
gestih he on gealgan hednne, 
médig on manigra gesih’®e, 
Sa he wolde mancyn lfsan. 
Bifode ic SA me se beorn ymbelypte, 
ne dorste ic hweeSre bagan té eorSan, 
feallan to foldan sceatum, 
ac ic scedlde faeste standan. 
Réd was ic aré#red. 
dhof ic ricne cyning, 
heofona hliford ; 
hyldan me ne dorste. 
Purhdrifonhimemid deorcan neglum, 
on me syndon %a dolg gesiene, 
GUGM 0.0 veceaes " 
inwit-hlemmas 
* * * * * * 
ne dorste ic hyra n&nigum sceSSan. 
Bysmeredon hie unc butu atgadere. 
Eal ic wows mid bléde bestémed, 


begoten of Sas guman sidan 
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there I saw tremble 
the extent of the earth. 
I had power all 
his foes to fell, 
but yet I stood fast. 
Then the young hero prepared himself, 
that was Almighty God, 
strong and firm of mood 
he mounted the lofty cross, 
courageously in the sight of many, 
when he willed to redeem mankind. 
I trembled when the hero embraced me, 
yet dared I not bow down to earth, 
fall to the bosom of the ground, 
but I was compelled to stand fast. 
A cross was I reared. 
I raised the powerful king, 
the lord of the heavens ; 
I dared not fall down. 
They pierced me with dark nails, 
on me are the wounds visible, 
open , 
tumults of mischief 

- - «* * - * 
I dared not injure any of them. 
They reviled us both together. 
I was all stained with blood, 
poured from the man’s side. 


After a few more lines equally descriptive of the fearful catastrophe, the 


poem proceeds :— 
Dystro hzfdon 
bewrigen mid wolenum 


Darkness had 
concealed with clouds 


* The want of alliteration, and the context, both show this passage to be corrupt and 


defective. 
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wealdendes hrew, the ruler’s corpse, 

scirne sciman. the clear brightness. 

Sceadu for’ edde, The shadow went forth, 

wan under wolenum : wan under the welkin : 

wedp eall gesceaft, all creation wept, 

ewiSdon cyninges fyl. they mourned the fall of their king. 
Crist woes on réde, Christ was on the cross, 
hwere Ser fiise yet thither hastening 

JSeorran cwomon men came from afar 

té Sdm @elinge. unto the noble one. 

Ic Sect eal beheéld, I beheld that all, 

sdre ic was mid gedréfed. with sorrow I was overwhelmed. 


After describing the descent from the cross, the poem continues in the 
following words :— 


Forleton me %a hilderincas The warriors left me there 
standan stedme bedrifenne ; standing defiled with gore ; 

eal ic wes mid strelum forwundod. I was all wounded with shafts. 
Aledon hie Ser limwérigne ; They laid him down limb weary; 


gestédon him et his lices hedfdum ; _ they stood at the corpse's head ; 
behedldon hie Ser heofenes dryhten, they beheld the Lord of heaven, 
and he hine Sr hwile reste, and he rested himself there awhile, 
méSe efter 64m miclan gewinne. weary after his mighty contest. 


It proceeds to describe the burial of Jesus, and the subsequent fortune of 
the cross, its becoming an object of reverence to the Christian world, and 
the honours paid it for its agency in the great work of salvation. The 
poem concludes with religious reflections appropriate to the subject, but not 
of any interest as to composition, and I therefore here take leave of it. 

Let us now suppose that the poet attributed to his ear what was in fact 
the work of his eyes, and the address delivered to him by the cross, becomes 
an inscription upon one ;—the very inscription, in short, whose fragments 
are yet found upon the Ruthwell pillar. I have marked by italics the four 
passages which correspond with those recovered by me and printed in the 
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XXVIIIth Vol. of the Archzologia: the most cursory inspection will, I think, 
suffice to convince every one of their identity. The passages in the poem 
are, no doubt, distinguished by a certain diffuseness and amplification, which 
in my eyes are infallible evidence of modern handling, and the first of them 
is a paraphrase (not even a very close one) of what stands on the pillar, as 
far as I could make this out. But the remaining passages agree nearly word 
for word, and even the first, though slightly varied in form, contains much 
the same matter as the inscription. 

The relation of the poem to the inscription is perhaps not a matter of much 
interest, except in as far as the collation of the one proves the accuracy of 
the system by means of which the other was decyphered. Two suppositions 
of equal plausibility may be made ; first, when we bear in mind the great 
improbability of any cross ever supplying room enough for a very long in- 
scription, and the great difficulty of carving one, we shall readily admit that 
the “Dream” might not unlikely be founded on some less voluminous 
original (an inscription for instance on a cross), which was extended by the 
taste or piety of the poet, with the addition of an introduction and an appro- 
priate moral. Or secondly, we may think it not unreasonable to suppose, 
that from some poem similar to, or identical with, that of the Vercelli Book, 
certain suitable passages were selected, and carved upon the blank spaces of 
the Ruthwell and other ornamented crosses. 

Be this as it may! From the collation of the passages cited, it results 
that some of the hypotheses of my former paper are inaccurate. It now ap- 
pears that the reliefs upon the broad faces of the stone have no immediate 
relation to the inscription on the narrower sides, and that the reference of 
the second and third passages to Mary of Magdala was erroneous. The 
sacred history had indeed made it probable that the phrase “ Men reviled us 
both together” had an especial bearing upon her touching story; and the 
“ Woman that was a sinner” might well be described as “ stained with the 
pledge of crime.” It now follows, however, that we must read, not NITH- 
B.EDI BISTEMID, but MITH BLODI BISTEMID, a version which the 
fragments of Runes yet visible by no means oppose ; far more, render highly 
probable : one or two very slight short strokes are all that is necessary to 
produce this result, and who can wonder at our seeking them in vain, 
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when so much that was of more enduring character has perished for 
ever ? 

I have but few philological remarks to make upon this modern and West- 
Saxon version. The old dual ungket of the Northumbrian inscription is, of 
course, no longer found, but the words unc butu (us two) by which it is re- 
placed, prove the accuracy of the rendering. Halda, in West-Saxon 
Healdan, which, with my preconceptions respecting Mary, I naturally trans- 
lated Hold, is not that verb, but another, viz. Hyldan (for healdjan) to bow 
down or fall down to the ground. The suggestion also of the accusative Mic 
was unnecessary ; it now appears that ic (the cross) is the nominative to a 
lost verb dhéf, on which ricne and cyning depend. Some of the guesses at 
the meaning of passages much worn away were not altogether successful ; 
they may be corrected by help of the complete version now published. 

It always seemed probable that much of the inscription was missing, and 
the comparison instituted above renders this certain. The passages which 
remain are too fragmentary ever to have constituted a substantive whole, 
without very considerable additions, which there is no longer room for upon 
the cross in its present form. Buried perhaps beneath the soil of the 
churchyard, or worked into the walls of neighbouring habitations, the sup- 
plementary fragments may yet be reserved for a late resurrection. Should 
they ever again meet the eyes of men they will add little to our knowledge : 
still we should rejoice to find them once again resuming their old place in 
the pillar, and helping to reconstruct in its original form the most beautiful 
as well as the most interesting relic of Teutonic Antiquity. 


I proceed to another Runic monument of a different, but still of a very 
interesting character. Soon after my arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Chertsey, I was informed that there existed in that town a relic of ancient 
days, inscribed with unintelligible characters: Gracum erat—non poterat 
legi. By the courtesy of its owner, I was soon enabled to judge for myself 
respecting this impossibility. I enclose you a copy of the inscription, which 
I have carefully collated with the original. 
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It is cut in basso-relievo upon the rim of a pure copper dish, which was 
dug up nearly a century and a half ago, on the site, and I believe among the 
then existing ruins, of the once celebrated monastery of St. Peter. It has 
ever since remained in the possession of the family to whom the land 
belonged ; and its present proprietor, Mr. Wetton, a most respectable 
tradesman in the town of Chertsey, informed me that in his youth it used 
to be subjected to the same scrupulous applications of sand and water as fell 
to the lot of other utensils in his mother’s kitchen. From the threatened fate 
of Scriblerus’s famous shield it was, however, rescued before any serious 
mischief had been done, and it is now preserved with a care worthy of it 
—remarkable as it is in all respects, and in none more than in being the 
only metallic vessel inscribed with runes, yet found beyond the limits of 
Scandinavia. 

The form of the vessel is that of a flat circular dish, with very wide 
rims: its diameter is about seven inches, its greatest depth 1°25 inch. I 
cannot say whether it owes its present smoothness entirely to the clean- 
ings already noticed, but here and there traces of the hammer with 
which it was wrought are clearly perceptible ; on the whole, as a product of 
manual labour, it certainly justifies the reputation in which the Anglo- 
Saxons are known to have stood as workers in metal, and which is recorded 
by no less an authority than Gulielmus Pictavensis, who says, “ Anglice 
nationis foeminze multum acu et auri textura, egregie viri in omni valent ar- 
tificio. Ad hoe incolere apud eos Germani solebant, talium artium scientis- 
simi.” And Lappenberg, from whom I borrow this passage, adds out of Leo 
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Marcicanus, Chron. Casineus. ii. 33, that the opus Anglicum was celebrated 
even in Italy. 

In explaining the inscription, I shall follow the plan adopted in my former 
paper. We have, in all, eleven characters, partly Runic or Anglo-Saxon, 
partly Roman. The first is X, the Gy/fu or soft G of the indigenous alphabet, 
and differs in no respect from that found in other monuments. The second 
I take to be a very fantastical Roman Ai. The third is T, which in the 
Runic and Roman alphabets bears much the same form, being, as I believe, in 
the former alphabet, the representative of the hammer of Dunor, the old Norse 
God Dorr. The next rune is found only in this inscription, but a somewhat 
similar character occurs in several MS. alphabets. It is the dipthong EO 
(pronounced yo) ; its name is eow, and it appears to represent the tough and 
twisted roots of the yew tree. The fifth character is either the Roman H, or 
the Anglo-Saxon Hagol, which hardly differ at all, either in shape or 
power. The next, which is shaped nearly like a Greek II, I believe to be an 
ill executed Ur or U. Next follows R, which is common to both alphabets. 
#, C, K and O, which complete the number, are undoubtedly Roman, This 
version then gives us the following characters : 

GAHTEOHURECKO 
which I propose to divide into two words, GZ TEOH URACKO. Now are 
these in fact Anglo-Saxon words? And if they are, what is their meaning ? 

The iatermixture of Runes with Roman letters, even at the earliest 
periods, is too well authenticated to cast any doubt upon the reading. The 
coins of the Anglo-Saxon kings furnish numerous instances of the practice 
of combining the two alphabets. Nor does the occurrence of U for W, at 
the commencement of the second word, cause any difficulty. It is at first 
sight remarkable enough that in the earliest documents W, a letter essentially 
Runic, and by no means fully represented by UU, should be very rarely (if 
ever) found: that, on the contrary, it should be almost universally replaced 
by U or UU, as may be seen by a cursory glance at the Codex Diplomaticus 
Aevi Saxonici. When we reflect, however, that the writers of these 
diplomata were exclusively clergymen, and generally foreigners, we can ac- 
count for what at first seems an unintelligible peculiarity. They used Roman 
letters wherever they could, and may have hoped to banish the Runic W as 
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they finally succeeded in banishing every other Runic character, except p 
and 8. I may mention here, en passant, that this furnishes a strong ground 
for denying the originality of the Duke of Buckingham’s charter of Wihtraed, 
for which O'Connor makes so stout a fight in the Bibliotheca Stowensis : the 
name of the place granted is Pleghelmestiim, as the Cotton charter rightly 
reads, and certainly not Wieghelmestim, which blundering spelling is 
decisive evidence against the charter. 

Nor does the somewhat unusual C K atford any cogent reason for doubt- 
ing my reading. The proper Anglo-Saxon form is no doubt CC, but 
instances are not wanting of a different practice in very early times, and this 
I believe may be explained in the same manner as the use of the U or UU 
for W: CK was the Latin for CC. 

A much more powerful objection is the termimation O. It is no doubt 
possible that among the many dialects of the Anglo-Saxon, some one may 
have formed the nominative and vocative masculine, of the singular, in O, 
and the more so among those races which claimed the closest consanguinity 
with old Saxons or Frisians. But of such fact I am not cognizant. In 
Latinized proper names of what is sometimes called the increasing (but 
which we name the weak) declension, the termination O is no doubt found ; 
and in this a just discrimination is observable, masmuch as the Latin weak 
declension (Homo, Hominis) has that form. But im pure Anglo-Saxon 
nothing of the sort is found, the termination for the masculine gender being 
a in the nominative and vocative singular, and an for all the oblique cases 
of the same number; that of the nominative and vocative of the feminine 
and neuter being e, and the other cases similarly an. [Examples are Masc. 
nama nomen, guma homo, gen. dat. acc. naman, guman. Fem. sunne sol, 
gen. dat. acc. sannan. Neut. eage oculus, gen. dat. acc. eagan. | 

It is, however, the organic law of the old High Dutch and old Saxon 
(Northalbingian) that the weak masculine shall end in o: thus Ohd. fano, 
pannus, but a. s. fona, for fana. ©. sax. wuracceo miser, a. s. wrecea. This 
last is the universally recognised form of the Anglo-Saxon word, and we must 
therefore, in strictness admit that URA{CKO is not Anglo-Saxon: but are 
we then to assert that the inscription is old German or Northalbingian ? 
Are we further to suppose that the vessel was of foreign workmanship, and 
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imported into England? This is impossible; for the only Teutonic dialect 
that knows the dipthong éo is the Anglo-Saxon: the Norse indeed has io jo, 
but then the Norse has neither a final —o nor —a to the weak declension, 
but —i. The peculiarity thus noticed, which Grimm has lately named the 
breaking of the vowel, to distinguish it from other affections of a and wu, takes 
place in Anglo-Saxon whenever a or i are followed by / or r: in this case 
they respectively become éa and éo (pronounced ya, yo) : and as regards the 
the vowel a this organic law of the language is still maintained in our pro- 
nunciation of garden, card, cart (géarden, céard, céart) in the words yard and 
or-chard, and others not necessary now to name : but éo=i remains only in our 
modern pronunciation of girl (pron. gyurl, i. e. géorl) and churl (a.-s. céorl.) 
Hence, although the Anglo-Saxon would both write and say Getéoh, the 
old German and old Saxon would have respectively Cazih and Gatih. 

These considerations weigh so strongly with me as to induce me to come 
to a conclusion, which is never perfectly satisfactory, viz. the assumption 
that the inscription itself is erroneously written, in the case of the final—o. 
In general it may be laid down as the first and most indispensable rule of 
interpretation, that the inscription, wherever legible, is to be considered in- 
violable and sacred: and this I hold particularly applicable to the case of all 
rudely executed Runic monuments, be the Runes Oriental, Etruscan, Greek, 
Latin or Teutonic. Once admit a looser system, a habit of substituting for 
what really is, that which we think might be or ought to be, and there is no 
limit to the extravagance of fancy: the legend then becomes just what the 
investigator chooses to make it, and the result is finally determined solely by 
the amount of his knowledge and the strictness of his honesty. I might 
easily remind you of instances which would justify stronger remarks than 
these; but I pass them by, in order to shew why I think a different 
course may be pursued on the present occasion, without weakening the 
force of the general rule or proving any inconsistency in my own application 
of it. 

On all accounts the Chertsey inscription must be of very great antiquity. 
In the first place the use of the dipthong ae for the more usual dull ¢ of the 
prefix ge—, is of a truly archaic character; it answers to the Ga— of the 
Gothic and Northalbingian, and the Ca— or Ka— of the old High Dutch, 
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and it brings us back to a period when the vowel sounds were more clearly 
and plainly distinguished than they are in languages which have yielded to 
the influences of commerce and civilization, increasing with increasing popu- 
lation. As social intercourse becomes more extensive and intimate, and 
time becomes more valuable, people talk faster, and the old euphonious har- 
mony of vowels, the sing-song yet found in provincial dialects, gradually 
gives way; AZ becomes E; U is replaced first by O, then by E, and if ina 
termination is at last dropt altogether; I dulls into E; the M of ter- 
minations first changes into N, then disappears entirely. Like Dutch marbles 
or old shillings, words become smooth by friction, and it is difficult to know 
what was at first the image and superscription, or the form of the rude mate- 
rial. The archaic character of U for W, and C K for C C, have been noticed 
already. Moreover it is improbable that any such inscription as the one 
under review should have been made at all in the south of England, save in 
the very earliest times: and on all these grounds, I am inclined to believe 
that the first carving of it may be referred to a period little short of the 
foundation of the monastery itself, in other words, to the close of the seventh 
century. 

To so great an antiquity as this, however, the vessel itself, which bears it, 
can by no means pretend. It seems far rather referrible to a period of 
greater advance, and more familiarity with the arts of peace : nor are its out- 
lines and sections so simple as we have reason to think they were throughout 
Europe at the remote time referred to. It seems much more probable that 
the dish dates, in its present form, from the eleventh, or even the twelfth, 
century. 

My hypothesis, then, is, that there was once another vessel of somewhat 
similar form and material, used to collect the alms of the faithful in the 
very ancient church of the Monastery of St. Peter: that the inscription 
and the vessel itself having by lapse of time become worn out, a copy was 
made of them, the form of the dish varying a little, in accordance with the 
altered taste of the time, but the inscription being reproduced literatim, 
to the best of the copyist’s ability: that this took place towards the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon power in England, when the Runes had ceased to be 
intelligible: and, lastly, that Mr. Wetton’s dish is the copy so made. I 
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need hardly remind you of the superstitious reverence paid, in even late 
times, to books containing Runic characters: the Red Book of Derby, now 
in C. C. C. can have owed its sanctity to nothing else, and of this it was 
believed that if a man swore falsely upon it, his eyes would drop from his 
head. Many spells used by the Anglo-Saxons (and probably yet current 
among their English descendants in the provinces), derive their power 
solely from ill-drawn signs, sometimes resembling the planetary figures, 
but more frequently the Greek, and even German runes. There was in this 
tendency ample reason for causing the inscription to be imitated upon the 
new vessel, especially as tradition had probably preserved its meaning— 
OFFER SINNER !—a warning more than usually awful from the mysterious 
guise in which it met the eye. Even as an ornament it was worth pre- 
serving. 

But if this were the case, I do not doubt that the earlier inscription read 
URCKA not URAZCKO. The MSS. of the VIIIth century in this country, 
form the A generally in the following manner OC, (on copper or stone q ?) 
and such an A may easily have closed our inscription. The abrasion of 
two little knobs or dots, not so large as the heads of small pins, would 
thus have transformed an A into an O, which was dutifully copied in the in- 
scription we yet possess. There is no other possible suggestion by which 
we can get over the difficulties of the case—except, indeed, some learned 
enquirer should make this also a Pictish, and not Anglo-Saxon work! The 
improbabilities of every other conceivable supposition far exceed those pre- 
sented by my hypothesis ; in fact, I can see no improbability whatever in the 
latter, while on any other we must either assume the inscription to be in a 
language or a dialect hitherto unknown and unnoticed, or the person who 
carved it to have been ignorant of his native tongue. 

Ido not know whether any account has been given of this inscription 
elsewhere, or whether any attempt has been made to read it: but as its 
existence was entirely unknown to me afew months ago, I cannot help 
indulging the hope that there may be others, in other parts of Great 
Britain, with whose existence I am equally unacquainted. There is, perhaps, 
little expectation of our being supplied with any direct historical information 
of value from such sources ; but still they can never be devoid of interest, 
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or undeserving the attention of those who desire to study every form of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, as the only sure key to the comprehension of the poli- 
tical, civil, and social institutions of that people from whom we derive the 
most valuable portion of our own being. 
I am, dear Sir Henry, 
Yours very truly, 


Chapelfields, JOHN M. KEMBLE. 


Addlestone, near Chertsey, 
Surrey. 













Ill. dn Account of the opening and examination of a considerable 
number of Tumuli on Breach Downs, in the County of Kent, 
in a Letter from Lory Atsert Conyncuam, F.S.A., to 
Joun Yonce Axerman, Esq. F-S.4.; followed by Mr. Aker- 
man’s Remarks upon Lord Albert Conyngham’s Excavations. 


Read 3d February, 1842. 





Dear Mr. AKERMAN, 
I have had drawings made of the principal objects found in opening 
tumuli on Breach Downs, in this county, during the months of September 
and October, of the present year. Should you consider them of sufficient 
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interest to exhibit to the Society of Antiquaries, you have my entire permis- 
sion to do so. 

The drawings sent herewith are very faithful representations of these 
relics; and I have added a few memoranda of the objects found in each 
tumulus. 

Breach Downs lie about four miles from Canterbury, upon the road to 
Eleham and Hythe, and about a mile distant from the high road between 
Canterbury and Dover. I counted one hundred and three tumuli upon 
that part of the Downs near the village of Barham. Of these I found many 
had been opened, and on enquiry I learned that Sir Thomas Mantell had 
explored them about two and thirty years since. On some high ground, a 
little beyond this spot, are traces of an encampment, but I could not hear 
that anything of importance had been discovered in the neighbourhood. 

On the 2d and 4th of September, with the permission of Sir Henry 
Oxenden, Lord of the Manor, I caused thirteen tumuli to be opened, in 
the presence of Messrs. Bartlett of Kingston Rectory, Mr. Charles Oxenden, 
and Mr. Akerman. They varied much in height, the largest being about 
eight feet from the base, and the remainder varying from three or four feet, 
down to an elevation scarcely to be distinguished. Within each was found a 
cist or grave, cut in the solid chalk, from east to west, and from one to two 
feet (and in some cases three or four feet) in depth. 

The following is a brief description of the objects found in the thirteen 
tumuli opened on the above days :— 

1. A skeleton nearly decomposed. At the head, the remains of what may 
have been an iron-bound casket or small chest. A large crystal bead, of an im- 
perfect globular form, lay near the neck (Plate I. fig. 16). A set of beads, 
formed of amethystine quartz (fig. 5), with a number of others of earth, and 
of various colours (fig. 10). A gold bulla, with a ruby in the centre (fig. 9.) 
In another part of the grave were found two silver rings (fig. 18), so brittle 
that one crumbled at the touch; and two small objects in brass (17). In 
the chalk, forming the mound, and at some distance from the skeleton, was 
found a small brass coin of Victorinus, in very bad condition, and this was 
the only specimen of ancient money discovered during the whole of my 
researches. 
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2. A skeleton, much decayed. On the right side a long sword, the head 
of a spear, the umbo of a shield, 





three studs of iron, a knife, and a silver belt buckle (Plate I. fig. 13). 

3. A large tumulus, containing three skulls placed triangularly, but the 
skeletons, except one, which appeared to have been interred in a sitting or 
bent attitude, while other bones were scattered irregularly, were nearly 
decomposed. In this tumulus two glass drinking-cups were discovered, and 
one of them was taken out entire : they appear to have been protected from 
the superincumbent chalk by large flint stones, placed above them, and 
forming a hollow beneath. The fragments of an earthen urn were discovered 
just below the surface of the ground. 

4. A tumulus, nearly the largest of the group, containing, at about 
eighteen inches below the apex, the very perfect skeleton of a child, of six or 
seven years of age. Beneath, at the usual depth, was discovered a very per- 
fect skeleton, with a knife by the side. 
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5. A skeleton, nearly perfect, with a flat striped glass bead (Plate I. 
fig. 8), and a fibula under the head (fig. 19). 

6. A tolerably perfect skeleton, with a knife by the side, and under the 
head a small green glass bead, which crumbled at the touch. 

7, 8%. Two tumuli, had skeletons, each with a knife by the side. 

9, 10. Two skeletons, without any object whatever. 

11, 12, 13. The skeletons in these tumuli were so much decomposed that 
only minute fragments of bones were perceived, although the contents of the 
graves were carefully sifted. 

On the 6th of September I renewed my researches, and opened eight 
tumuli, in the presence of Mr. P. Bartlett and Mr. George Harrison. The 
result is as follow : 

1. A skeleton, with a small ribbed urn at the head (fig. 3), and at the foot 
the fragments of a larger urn, apparently broken when the grave was filled up. 

2. A large sword lay by the side of the skeleton in this grave. There were 
also the remains of the umbo of a shield, which crumbled at the touch, a 
knife with a small buckle (fig. 14), and a spear head, of the usual form, in 
good preservation. 

3. This tumulus contained a skeleton, with an urn of rude pottery at its feet 
(fig. 1), which was taken out entire, but crumbled on exposure to the air. 

4,5. These contained skeletons, each with a knife of the usual shape, 
and small buckles. 

6,7, 8. The first of these contained a skeleton and a spear head, the 
second was empty, and the skeleton of the third was nearly decomposed. 

On the 1 lth of September I opened six small tumuli, and one of the 
largest of the group on Breach Downs, measuring one hundred and thirty- 
two feet in circumference, and eight feet in height. On excavating to the 
surface of the grave a layer of large flint stones was found covering it, and 
forming a kind of vault. Only a few human teeth and three iron cramps 
were discovered in the cist. Of the six smaller tumuli, one contained a 
skeleton with a knife much corroded ; another held a skeleton in a grave so 
widened as to permit the right arm to be extended to its full length. At 
the feet of the skeleton were found the bones of two mice. The four other 
tumuli contained skeletons only. 
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The result of my excavations on the 15th of September, when nine tumuli 
were opened, is as follows: 

1. A perfect skeleton, with a knife and small buckle on the left side, and on 
the right a spear head in fair preservation. At the feet were several pyrites. 

2. An imperfect skeleton, and a few fragments of corroded iron. 

3. A skeleton much decomposed, with a perfect spear head, the wood 
remaining in the socket, and a knife and buckle on the left side. 

4. This was one of the larger sized tumuli. It contained a skeleton with 
a small silver bracelet encircling the left arm. 

5. The skeleton almost entirely decayed with the umbo of a shield, a 
sword two feet six inches in length, placed on three large stones; four small 
buckles lying about the middle of the sword blade. Two glass studs were 
found about the centre of the body; a spear head by the side of the skull, 
and at the head of the grave a ribbed urn of red pottery (Plate I. fig. 2.) 
containing calcined bones. 

6. This grave contained the remains of a skeleton, pieces of iron, appa- 
rently portions of a box or chest, a small buckle, and three halves of large 
amethystine beads. 

7. An imperfect skeleton, a knife, and two beads were found in this 
tumulus. 

8. In this we discovered a knife, a buckle, and a few fragments of iron. 

9. This was a large tumulus, containing, at sixteen inches below the apez, 
a skeleton in good preservation. In the cist below were found fragments of 
bones, large iron cramps of a chest, and a key. 

On the 21st of September I opened 10 tumuli, the contents of which were 
as under: 

1. The contents of this grave were, a skeleton much decomposed, with 
the handle and iron fastenings of a casket. 

2. A decomposed skeleton, and a knife of the usual description. 

3. A skeleton much decomposed, with a knife and spear-head on its left, 
and a row of calcined bones, extending the whole length of the grave, on its 
right. 

4. A skeleton with a spear-head and a knife as usual. 
5. This grave contained an imperfect skeleton. The ore accompany- 
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ing it, were a large iron hook, and, by the skull, a small silver wire orna- 
ment, and a silver pin, with the head shaped like an arrow. 

6. A skeleton in fair preservation was found in this tumulus; near the 
arm was a large knife. The grave also contained a spear head long and 
straight, two buckles, and two iron rings. 

7. The only objects discovered were several iron fastenings of a chest or 
coffin. 

8. This grave was empty. 

9. A perfect skeleton without any object. 

10. A skeleton with a crystal bead, or amulet, under the head. 

On the 2nd of October, I caused seven tumuli to be opened, and the fol- 
lowing is a list of their several contents : 

1. An imperfect skeleton with a knife and spear-head on the left side. 

2. An imperfect skeleton. 

3. An imperfect skeleton, a knife, and part of the jaw of a horse. 

4. An imperfect skeleton, a spear head, and a knife. 

5. A skeleton only fourteen inches below the apex of the barrow, and an 
imperfect skeleton in the grave beneath. 

6. A skeleton in good preservation, with fragments of a casket between 
the feet. On the pelvis a massive silver buckle, with a gold plate in its 
centre (Plate I. fig. 20). A silver bracelet in good preservation, some very 
minute beads, a brooch (fig. 21), and a very small ring. 

7. A very perfect skeleton only. 

On the same day I caused to be opened a very large mound on the oppo- 
site hill. After excavating to a certain depth, it was found that the earth had 
been heaped up, but lower down the chalk bore no traces of having been 
disturbed ; I am therefore led to believe that this mound had not a sepul- 
chral origin, and that it was raised as a signal post. 

On the 14th of October, twelve tumuli were explored, and the following 
is a notice of their contents : 

1. Empty. 

2. A perfect skeleton without any relic. 

8. A skeleton in a perfect state, with two small buckles, a knife, and a 
spear-head. 
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4. Fragments of a skull, close to which were three silver finger rings, 
some beads, three small iron rivets, and a small portion of white hair. 

5. This grave contained a perfect skeleton, and a buckle. 

On both sides of the skeleton, from the neck downwards, was a mass of 
very small bones, for at least two square feet on each side. On examination, 
some of these bones were found to be of mice, but others were of larger 
animals. 

The remaining graves contained nothing unusual or remarkable. 

It may be worthy a passing observation, that the skulls found in these 
graves were, with one exception, of an inferior organization. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
Bifrons, November, 1841. ALBERT CONYNGHAM. 


Mr. Akerman to Lord Albert Conyngham. 
My Lorp, 

I avail myself of your permission to offer a few remarks on the objects 
discovered in the tumuli recently explored by your Lordship on Breach 
Downs. 

The stranger visiting this spot would naturally be led to consider these 
barrows to be the graves of those who had fallen in the second expedition 
of Cesar, and the name assigned to an earth-work on Barham Downs fa- 
vours the supposition; but the contents of the numerous tumuli which have 
been opened in this neighbourhood completely negative such an hypothesis, 
and prove beyond all doubt that they are referable to a period some centu- 
ries later. 

Although I had heard of the explorations of the late Mr. Faussett, and had 
seen in the collection of Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, several objects found in 
barrows, in the neighbourhood of that town, which are clearly of a late period 
of the Roman Empire, I was yet led to believe that some of the tumuli 
on Breach Downs were of an earlier origin. I had imagined that some of 
these ancient sepulchres contained Roman remains, and this opinion was 
strengthened by particulars derived from the Rev. T. Bartlett, of Kingston 
Rectory, who informed me that, a short time since, some labourers on the 
road crossing Barham Downs had occasion to remove for highway repairs 
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a heap of stones, which had remained there undisturbed for ages, without 
any suspicion as to their origin; when, on clearing them away, they dis- 
covered a cist or grave beneath. Its tenant had mouldered to dust, but there 
were found about thirty denarii, of the reigns of the Antonines. Some of 
| these coins are still in the possession of Mr. Bartlett. They are much worn 
by circulation, and it may therefore be safely conjectured that their depo- 
sit was posterior to the reigns of the Emperors whose effigies they bear. 

Whatever opinions may have been entertained as to the character of the 
tumuli on Breach Downs, the excavations under your Lordship’s directions 
set at rest the question of their high antiquity, since the objects therein dis- 
covered clearly belong to a comparatively recent period of our history. 

It is remarkable that, during the whole of these excavations, but one coin 
was discovered, and that in such a corroded state as to be valuable merely 
in shewing that the interments must have been subsequent, perhaps long 
subsequent, to its issue. It is of the tyrant Victorinus, whose money is 
repeatedly discovered in almost every European state. We have therefore 
evidence that the group of tumuli on Breach Downs cannot be referred to 
a period earlier than the sway of that usurper, while it is equally clear that 
the gold pendent ornament, or bulla, which was found in the same grave, 
must be assigned to a much later date. From the device and workmanship 
we may safely conclude that it is not earlier than the reign of the Emperor 
Justin. 

On turning to the Nenia Britannica of Douglas, I find this opinion 
receives confirmation from the very minute descriptions and exact drawings 
of that intelligent and accurate antiquary. 


oe eee 





hi) In some of the tumuli opened by Douglas, coins of Justin were disco- 
vered; and in Tab. xxii. fig. 8, we find one of the French monarch Clovis. 
‘ri Some of these coins have loops affixed to them that they might be suspended 
as ornaments, like the bulla above noticed; and it is worthy of observation, 
that rude coins, evidently barbarous imitations of the gold money of Justin, 
are frequently discovered in the eastern parts of the county by iabourers 

| at plough. 
big Douglas, observing that Christian sepulture was admitted within the walls 
i of towns, A. p. 742, this island being then converted to Christianity, con- 
eludes that all these groups of tumuli exceed that date. This cannot be 
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questioned ; but, although Christian emblems are occasionally found in these 
graves, and the cross appears on the elegant little pendent gold ornament 
discovered in the Breach Down tumulus, it does not appear convlusive that 
all their tenants were primitive Christians, as this author is led to believe. 
These interments may have commenced at a much earlier period, although the 
coins and other objects repeatedly discovered point to the latter part of 
the fifth or the commencement of the sixth century. It is very true that 
some of the coins discovered by Douglas, in tumuli explored by him in 
Kent, are of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, but they are worn as if by long 
circulation, and may have been used as money several centuries after their 
issue. In support of his conjecture, that these were the burial grounds of 
early Christians, before such places were annexed to the churches, this 
author observes, that they are to be found in the immediate vicinity of 
Saxon stations, such as Chartham, Barham, Sibertswold, Wimbledon, 
Ash, &c. 

With respect to the ornamented fibula, of which one specimen was disco- 
vered in the Breach Down tumuli, Douglas notices a similar object on a 
bust of Queen Ultragotha, the wife of Childebert, whose reign commenced 
A. D. 514. on the tower of St. Germain des Prés, in Paris. He supposes it 
to have been connected with the subucula, or under garment ; but it rather 
seems to fasten a kind of scarf, or band, round the neck, the two ends being 
crossed, and lying on the breast. 

The discovery of the two masses of iron pyrites in one of these cists is 
worthy of observation, as they appear to have been designedly placed there. 
Douglas informs us, that he sometimes discovered shards and pebbles, not 
the produce of the soil, placed in various parts of the grave, and I noticed 
in the Breach Down tumuli several of those globular-shaped flints which 
have of late so much engaged the attention of our geologists, and which 
appear to have been collected and thrown upon the remains at the time of 
interment. 

[ have the honour to remain, my Lord, with much respect, 
Your Lordship’s obliged and faithful 

Lewisham, December, 1841. JOHN YONGE AKERMAN. 


To the Lord Albert Conyngham, K.C. H. 
&e. &e. &e. Postscript. 





















































Postscript. 


While these sheets were in the press, I received a letter from Mr. J. P. 
Bartlett, informing me that, a short time since, he opened several small 
tumuli on Breach Downs (their sites having been almost obliterated), in one 
of which he discovered a skeleton, and, among the mouldered remains of 
what had doubtless been a purse, four silver coins or sceattas, in most perfect 
preservation. Two of these pieces are of the type of those engraved by 
Ruding, “ Sceattz,” plate II. Nos. 22-25, and the other two are similar to 
Nos. 27-37, of the same plate. These coins have the Christian symbol, but 
it would be difficult to determine whether this is the result of design, or of 
that imitation so common among semi-barbarous nations, who, in many 
instances, probably copied the types of better executed money, without con- 
sidering their signification. Among numismatists those sceattas which are 
without the sign of the cross are, with apparent reason, considered the 
earliest examples of Anglo-Saxon coinage. 

Pieces similar to those found in this tumulus are frequently dug up in the 
eastern parts of Kent, and especially in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
one having recently been discovered in the village of Barham, immediately 
adjacent to the tumuli on Breach Downs. 

Two of the coins in question have on their obverse a crowned head, around 
which are the letters TICA, which may be a proper name ; but whether of 
a prince, an ecclesiastic, or a moneyer, is extremely doubtful. The name of 
Tycca (and it probably occurs in no other Anglo Saxon document) is sub- 
scribed to a charter of Ecgberht King of Kent, printed in the Codex Diplo- 
maticus Avi Saxonici (No. CLX. p. 193) “ signum manus Tyecan.” This 
Tycca was, in all probability, an ecclesiastic at Canterbury, but I do not 
venture to attempt connecting him with the name, if name it really be, on 
these interesting, though perplexing, and yet unexplained, examples of early 
Anglo-Saxon money. 


Lewisham, February 28, 1843. a. Te & 
















IV. <deccount of the opening by Matthew Bell, Esq. of an ancient 
British Barrow, in Iffins Wood, near Canterbury, in the month 
of January, 1842, in a Letter from Joun Yonce AKERMAN, 

Esq. F.S.A., to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 9th February, 1843. 




























Dear Sir HENRY, Lewisham, Feb. 6, 1843. 

THE various groups of tumuli in the eastern parts of Kent are well 
known to our English antiquaries; and it is a fact pretty generally esta- 
blished, that they are referable to a period extending from the time of the 
abandonment of this Island by the Romans (and perhaps earlier) down to 
the establishment of Christianity, when it became the practice to inter the 
dead in some consecrated place, within the precincts of the church. To this 
period belong the numerous barrows on Barham Downs, near Canterbury ; 
and the excavations recently made by Lord Albert Conyngham in the 
group on Breach Downs, adjacent to the village of Barham, prove that they 
also are of the same age. 

The result of these excavations is of considerable importance to the 
antiquary. A stranger visiting the spot would, without the information 
thus afforded, at once conclude that these barrows were raised over the 
remains of the slain at an earlier period of our history. 

If we turn to the Commentaries of Czsar, and read bis account of the 
second landing of the Romans, we may safely conclude that between the 
coast and these downs numbers must have fallen on both sides, and that 
their interment on or near the spot followed as a matter of course. 

In the month of December last, I was present at the excavation by Lord 
A. Conyngham of several other tumuli in Bourne Park, which were 
evidently of the same class as those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Barham Downs, doubtless once of much greater extent. 

From this we may infer that if tumuli were raised over the remains of the 
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Romans and Britons who fell in Czsar’s second expedition, it was in some 
other locality than in those where barrows of the Roman-British and Anglo- 
Saxon period are now known to exist. That at least one of the places of 
British interment has been found, I am convinced, from the subjoined parti- 
culars of the opening of a tumulus by T. W. Bell, Esq., on his estate at 
Oswalds, near Canterbury, obligingly communicated to me by that gentle- 
man, together with the sketches from which the accompanying drawings 
have been made. 

About two miles south-east of Canterbury is a place called Jfins Wood, 
a little to the right of the Roman road called Stone Street, which ran from 
Durovernum to the Portus Lemanis, (Lymne,) near Hythe. 

The eastern extremity of the wood extends to this Roman way, which at 
that spot is used by the farmers for their waggons, &c. A little further on, it 
becomes the public road to Hythe. The wood comprises about 150 or 180 
acres, and “ was formerly,” says Hasted, “the site of the manor of Ytching, 
as it was spelt in Henry VI"* time, and within it are the vestigia of an 
ancient camp, the outward trenches of which contain about eight acres. 
There are numbers of different intrenchments throughout this large wood, 
and one vallum especially which runs on to the Stone Street road. At the 
north corner of this camp are the remains of an oblong square building of 
flint, the length of it standing east and west. At the east end was to be seen 
(many years ago) a square rise against the wall seemingly for an altar, and 
the pedestal of a gothic pillar was found amongst the rubbish; so that if this 
ever was a pretorium of a Roman general, a chapel seems to have been 
erected on the site of it, as was frequently the case, probably by the owners 
of the manor, and to have been deserted when this part of the country was 
depopulated by the contests between the houses of York and Lancaster. The 
remains of fortifications in this wood are by many supposed to be on the 
place to which the Britons retreated after they were driven by the Romans 
from their hold in the woods, which Cesar says, ‘ was fortified both by art 
and nature,’ and where he again found them with their allies under the 
command of Cassivilaunus, and fought his decisive battle with them.” 

The foundations of the chapel here mentioned are still to be seen; and 
about 250 yards to the westward is a tumulus 150 feet in circumference, 
and nearly six feet high. ‘I commenced operations,” observes Mr. Bell, 
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“ by causing a trench, four feet broad, to be cut through the centre of the 
barrow, north and south. In this trench we discovered the urns | and 2, 
(see Vignette), and also a portion of No. 3. In order to extricate the latter, 
@ square excavation was made in the barrow from top to bottom, on the left 
hand side of the trench, and in doing this the two urns, 4 and 5, were dis- 
covered. I then ordered a similar square excavation to be made on the right 
side of the trench, and this was carried through nearly to the outside of the 
barrow, but nothing else was found. 


Horizontal Section of the Barrow 


“Four of the five urns thus brought to light were precisely alike in size 
and form ; but the fifth was much larger, and slightly different in shape and 
ornament, the former being eighteen inches in height, and thirteen inches 
in diameter at the broadest part, and the latter not less than twenty-five 
inches in height, and twenty-two in diameter. The material of which these 
urns were composed was of the rudest description, consisting of half-baked 
clay, mixed with numerous fragments of silex, which crumbled at the touch, 
so that their removal entire was impossible. 
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“The urns were all found with their mouths downwards, filled with ashes, 
charcoal, and minute fragments of bones. The contents of the larger urn 
were perfectly dry, and the portions of bone were larger, but those of the 
smaller ones were very moist, and of the consistence of paste. The mouths 
of the urns were closely stopped with unburnt clay, which appeared to have 
been firmly rammed in. 

“Not a vestige of any weapon, bead, or other ornament could be dis- 
covered. The soil of which the barrow was formed was most excellent 
brick earth, which appeared perfectly well tempered and fit for immediate 
use, without further preparation, and contained not a single pebble larger 
than a bean, and not more than half a dozen of these were found after 
removing the first few inches of soil. Some of the urns, when uncovered, 
were found leaning to one side, and by the impressions made in the sur- 
rounding clay were evidently cracked on the day of their deposit. It is 
remarkable that nothing was discovered in the western half of the barrow. 


« the extent of the excavation 
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The urns (the only ornament on which was a row of indentations, apparently 
made with the end of the finger) were standing on nearly the same level as 
the surrounding ground, which, on digging into it, appeared not to have been 
disturbed ” 

Such is the account which Mr. Bell gives of these interesting remains. 
On the opinion of Antiquaries, cited by Hasted, he remarks that it is proba- 
ble the trenches, &c. in Iffins Wood, are in reality the remains of the encamp- 
ment where Cesar defeated the Britons under their king Cassivelaunus, and 
that the barrow was raised over the remains of the Britons who fell in that 
battle, especially when we consider the rudeness of the materials and work- 
manship of the urns, and that, (as mentioned above,) some of them were, 
when discovered, cracked and standing awry. They were not placed in the 
centre of the barrow, or arranged in any regular order; all which seems to 
indicate that they may have been deposited with that haste and want of 
ceremony, which would necessarily accompany the burial of the slain after a 
defeat. 

A reference to the Commentaries of Cesar bears out this conjecture ; yet 
if the remains are not those of the Britons who fell in the important en- 


gagement under Cassivelaunus, but of others who perished in the same cam- 
paign, in brave but fruitless struggles against the disciplined ranks of the 
invader, an account of them cannot but be interesting to the English An- 


tiquary. 


I am, dear Sir Henry, 
Very faithfully yours, 


J. Y. AKERMAN. 
Sir Henry Evus, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S.A. 
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V. A Letter from Joun Gace Roxewonr, Esq. F-R.S., Director, 
to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F-BS., Secretary, on the sculptured 
Sigures of Welsh Knights at Kilpeck Church in Herefordshire. 





Read 14th April, 1842. 





Dear Sir Henry, 

I nAve the honor to exhibit to the Society of Antiquaries four plaster 
Casts of figures in alto relievo, from the south door of Kilpeck church, in 
Herefordshire. Two represent Apostles, holding the book of the Gospels, 
and a cross, with a nimbus at the back of each head: the other two are the 
effigies of Welsh Knights. 

As specimens of infant Art the sculptures are not without interest; but 
our chief object in exhibiting them, is to call the attention of the Society to 
the Costume of the Knights. (Plate II.) They wear Phrygian caps, close 
vests of rayed texture, and trousers; and have knotted belts round their 
waists, fancifully disposed: one bears a long pointed sword, with a large 
guard at the hilt, and the other a speeies of mace. 

The church of St. David of Kilpeck was given by Hugh, the son of Wil- 
liam the Norman, (whose family afterwards assumed the surname of Kil- 
peck), to the monastery of St. Peter of Gloucester in 1134,* and the present 
building was erected, we apprehend, not long after the appropriation. It is 
small, in the circular style throughout, and remarkable for the profusion of 
ornament used in the details, as may be seen in Mr. G. R. Lewis’s Illustra- 
tions of this Church. 


Shobdon church, in the neighbourhood of Kilpeck, of which only the 
chancel arch now remains, was built by Oliver de Merlymond, steward to — 


a Tanner’s Not. Monast. 
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Hugh de Mortimer, about the year 1140, and seems to have been a build- 
ing in the same florid Norman style as that of Kilpeck. Among the figures 
sculptured on the arch noticed, are several with rayed vests and trousers. 

In the same district is Eardesley church, and, upon the Font there, figures 
will be found sculptured with the trouser. 

The Gauls and Britons wore trousers as we know from Martial, Diodorus, 
and Strabo, and on some of the Roman coins of the Britannic type we have 
a personification of the Province in such a costume. The parts of Here- 
fordshire lying without Offa’s Dyke were regarded, until the reign of Henry 
VIIL., as belonging to Wales. 

Mr. Holford is in possession of a MS. formerly belonging to the family of 
Parker of Browsholme, and afterwards in the Townley collection, being the 
life and miracles of St. Edmund, King of East Anglia, written in the time of 
Anselm, Abbot of St. Edmund’s, who governed the monastery from the year 
1119to 1148. This MS. contains various miniatures, and the character of 
the figure of St. Edmund is often similar in certain respects to that of the, 
Welsh knights ; and other figures in the MS. intended to represent Northmen 
as well as Anglo Saxons, occasionally appear habited in the trouser. 


I am, Dear Sir Henry, 


Yours faithfully, 


JOHN GAGE ROKEWODE. 


* Gough’s Camden — Dugdale’s Monasticon, under the Priory of Wigmore. 
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VI. Observations upon certain Proceedings in the Star-chamber 
against Lord Vaux, Sir Thomas Tresham, Sir William Catesby, 
and others, for refusing to swear that they had not harhoured 
Campion the Jesuit : ina Letter from Joun Bruce, Esq. F. S.A. 
to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary ; followed by a 


narrative of the Proceedings. 





Read 23rd February, 1843. 


Chelsea, 8th February, 1813. 


My pear Sir Henry, 

I sEND you a transcript of a paper which I am surprised not to find 
published in any of the printed collections of State Trials. It possesses 
sufficient importance, both historical and legal, to have entitled it to a place 
in those collections ; but, as it has not been noticed by their editors, nor, 
as far as I know, been printed elsewhere. it may be thought worthy of a 
place in the Archeologia. It has reference to some very important transac- 
tions in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and relates to persons and families 
who were themselves of considerable name, and the immediate descendants 
of some of whom were connected with subsequent events of still greater 
interest ; it is, moreover, one of the most minute accounts we possess of a 
proceeding ore tenus in the star-chamber, and records the opinions of the 
highest legal officers of that day upon some important questions in con- 
stitutional law. In the expectation that these circumstances will be thought 
sufficient to entitle this paper to a place in the transactions of the Society 
of Antiquaries, I shall preface it with some observations upon the persons 
and events with which it is connected. 

The proceeding ore tenus in the court of star-chamber was of the 
following nature. The presumed delinquent was apprehended upon an 
order of the council, which was issued either upon private information, or, 
as is remarked by Hudson in his treatise upon that court, “ by the curious 
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eye of the state and king’s council prying into the inconveniences and 
mischiefs which abound in the commonwealth.”* Upon his arrest, the 
prisoner was taken before some one or more of the lords of the council, 
or some person appointed by them, and privately examined. If he denied 
the facts alleged against him, it was the rule of the court that evidence 
should be gone into, and that the cause should proceed by written bill, 
answer, and the examination of witnesses, after the manner of the court of 
chancery. If the defendant confessed the facts, his confession was reduced 
into writing and signed by him, and he might then be taken before the 
court, his confession be produced, and judgment be passed against him at 
once, ex ore suo. 

To keep this very dangerous form of proceeding within some bounds, 
three rules were laid down by the court in reference to it: i. That the 
private examination should not be upon oath: ii. That a confession should 
not be extorted by any compulsory means: and, iii. That when brought into 
court, the defendant should openly acknowledge his confession. If he then 
denied it, “although,” says Hudson, “it be subscribed with his hand, and 
in the presence of the king’s council, which are present to testify the same, 
yet is the rule so strictly held,” that he must be remanded, and be pro- 
ceeded against in a formal manner by witnesses.” 

These rules were perhaps adhered to in cases between private persons ; 
but when the feelings of the sovereign, or the presumed interests of the 
state were concerned, it is well established that the proceedings were rather 
such as agreed with the wishes of the government, than such as were con- 
formable with the rules of law, or with the prescribed practice of the court. 
This is manifest from the case before us. 

The offences with which the defendants were charged were of three 
different kinds, but all in the nature of contempts of the royal prerogative, 
and all resolving themselves into a refusal by the persons charged to submit 
to examination upon oath. But, if the rules I have stated were in force at 
that time, and there is no reason to doubt that they were, the examination 
of these persons ought not to have been upon oath. In bringing them, 
therefore, before the star-chamber for condemnation, that court was called 


a Coll. Jurid. ii. 126. b Ibid. 127. 
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upon to punish them for not submitting to that which was an infraction of 
one of their own rules. 

But, farther, the examination to which these persons refused to submit 
related to circumstances which, if admitted, would criminate themselves. 
The arguments of sir Thomas Tresham (one of the defendants) upon this 
point, seem to be quite untenable.© If good for any thing, they would 
go the length of putting it in the power of a witness to refuse to give tes- 
timony upon oath at pleasure ; but still the voice of the common law is clear, 
“nemo tenetur se ipsum prodere,” and according to Lambard,' the earliest 
departure from a strict adherence to this rule in legal practice is to be found 
in the Ist & 2nd Philip and Mary, cap. 13, by which justices of the peace 
were first authorised to examine a prisoner brought before them upon a 
criminal charge. I am not quite sure that Lambard is right ; but, even if it 
be allowed that before that time some minute departures from this rule 
had been authorised in special cases by particular statutes, it may still be 
confidently stated, that the rule of law has at all times been, to prefer any 
evidence of guilt to that which is afforded by a man’s own confession out of 
court, and to view with the utmost jealousy words said to have fallen from 
a prisoner which tended to his own conviction. But in this, as in the 
kindred case respecting torture, there was often, at the period to which the 
case now before us belongs, a wide difference between the rules of law and 
the proceedings of the executive. Practices which the law not merely 
disavowed but abhorred, were resorted to without scruple or concealment, 
by the officers of the crown, and were defended upon the plea of a presumed 
royal prerogative, unknown to the constitution, but employed in state 
prosecutions, and in all other cases in which the interests of the crown were 
thought to be concerned. What might be done by prerogative, was con- 
sidered to be something altogether distinct from what might be done by 
law ; and hence it is, that whilst all our legal writers unanimously disclaim 


© Bracton disallows the argument of sir Thomas Tresham, in the following brief sentences: 
“ Sacramentum habet in se tres comites, veritatem, justitiam, et judicium : veritas habenda 
est in jurato; justitia et judicium in judice.” Bracton, lib. iv. fo. 186, cited in Coke’s Third 
Inst. 166. 
« Eirenarchia, lib, 2, c. 7, p. 213, edit. 1588. 
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the use of torture and other tyrannical practices—and truly disclaim them 
as sanctioned by law—we have evidence the most incontestible, that they 
existed and were practised, under the shelter of alleged royal prerogative. 

I should not have thought it necessary to remark upon the obvious 
illegality of asking accused persons to swear to facts which would cri- 
minate themselves, were it not that, in the report of the case under con- 
sideration, it is stated by the lord chief justices Wray and Dyer, and the 
lord chief baron Manwood, that the rule of law “nemo tenetur,” &c. 
referred only to cases in which the accused person might subject himself, by 
his answer, to loss of life or limb. This restriction of the general maxim 
is unsupported by any precedent or authority applicable to proceedings in 
the courts of law, and should, I imagine, be understood as referring to 
prerogative cases, and not to legal cases; to cases similar to that in which 
the words were spoken, and not to cases before the ordinary tribunals ; that, 
in point of fact, the words were spoken, not in a general sense, as they are 
reported, but in reference to the practice of the court of star-chamber, 
which did not hold itself bound by the ordinary rules of law. Iam unwilling 
to believe that these eminent judges could have been so far misled by a 
desire to please the court, as to declare that the law sanctioned a doctrine so 
inimical to the liberty of the subject, and so palpably at variance with the 
practice of their own courts. It was to the credit of the lord chancellor, 
sir Thomas Bromley, that he did not follow the common-law judges in this 
line of argument, but treated the conduct of the prisoners as undutiful 
towards her majesty, a contempt of her prerogative, and a breach of their 
oaths of allegiance. 

Another observable point in this case is, that lord Vaux, being a peer, 
was required to answer only upon his honour, but that the lord chancellor 
speaks of that circumstance as being a favour shown to his lordship. He 
does not admit that, as a peer, he had a right to be so examined in the star- 
chamber ; and in the countess of Shrewsbury’s case, in 1612, it was expressly 
ruled that, “if one that is noble, and a peer of the realm, be sued in the 
star-chamber, or in chancery, they ought to answer upon their oaths, and 
may be examined in the star-chamber, upon interrogatories, upon their 
oaths: and if one who is noble be produced as a witness between party and 
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party, he ought to be sworn, or otherwise his testimony is of no value; and 
so is the common experience in the said courts.’ 

There are several other points worthy of notice in this case, but as they 
are rather of a professional than an historical character, I shall not dwell 
upon them. Its bearing upon the history of the period can only be under- 
stood by a consideration of the position of the government towards the 
English Roman catholics at the time when it occurred, and, to explain that 
fully, would lead me into a long detail of circumstances, which, at any event 
in outline, are pretty well known. Still it is necessary, in order that the 
conduct of Elizabeth's government in instituting this prosecution should be 
understood, that I should state some of the particulars, which I will there- 
fore do as shortly as I can, and, in doing so, shall adduce some evidence 
which has not been used by our general historians. 

The papal bull by which Elizabeth was excommunicated and deposed, and 
her subjects were absolved from their allegiance, was issued on the 25th 
February, 1570. Following immediately upon the great Roman catholic 
rebellion of 1569, this bold exercise of papal authority could only be regarded 
by the protestant government as a most dangerous incitement to such of the 
queen's subjects as were disaffected towards the reformed faith, to renew 
their revolt with better hopes of success, and with a more certain assurance 
that, in having recourse to arms, they were playing the part of good subjects 
to the pope, if not to the queen. The government met this daring attack 
upon the safety of the sovereign and the peace of the state by various penal 
enactments, which produced their desired effect; for, although the public 
quiet was for a time disturbed by the effrontery of Felton, and the conspiracy 
of Ridolfi, the papal agent, in which the duke of Norfolk was implicated, 
these troubles soon passed over, and, after a few years, the bull began to be 
* slighted,” says one of the translators of Camden, “as a vain crack of words 
that made a noise only.”s The lay Roman catholics of England, (to whose 
credit it should always be borne in mind, that their conduct, under these 
trying circumstances, was too much like that of good subjects to the queen 
to be agreeable to their spiritual rulers,) even the most part of the moderate 


© State Trials, ii. 772. f Camden, 212, edit. Hearne. s Lond, fol. 1675, p. 148. 
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amongst them, secretly misliked the bull. They were pleased to discover, 
or to fancy, that it was defective in certain formal requisites; and they 
foresaw, which was, no doubt, the chief cause of their dislike, that it would 
be the source of great evils to themselves. It may easily be understood 
how the pope, receiving most of his information respecting England from 
zealous exiles, some of whom had fled their country to enjoy the open exer- 
cise of their faith, and others to save themselves from the penalties of 
rebellion, might be misled into the promulgation of such a most impolitic 
instrument ; but the Roman catholics who remained in England knew, that 
the government of Elizabeth was too firmly seated to be overturned by any 
means which the pope had at his command, and they, consequently, viewed 
the whole proceeding with dislike and fear. Before the issuing of the bull, 
they had enjoyed the private exercise of their religion within their own 
houses quietly enough, and many of them had, without scruple of conscience, 
occasionally been present at the parish churches ;" but afterwards, they were 
more closely watched, the penalties of recusancy were more strictly levied, 
aud every endeavour was made by the government to discover, and to punish, 
all direct intercourse with Rome or Roman agents. It resulted from these 
measures, and also from the death of most of the old priests of queen Mary’s 
time (who, being dispossessed of their livings, passed the remainder of their 
days as stewards and schoolmasters in Roman catholic families), that the 
number of the professors of Romanism rapidly decreased in England within 
a few years after the publication of the bull of deposition. To stay the 
progress of this growing defection was the great object of the priests sent 
into England by the foreign seminaries.' They strenuously opposed the 
occasional conformity of the “ protesters,” (so called because they thought 
that they might go to church provided they secretly, and in their own minds, 
protested against the doctrines they heard there,) and themselves supplied the 
places of the old “ queen Mary’s priests.” Their labours produced a very great 
effect ; and in 1579 they received the assistance of a new band of coadjutors, 
the English college at Rome being, in that year, taken from the secular clergy 
and delivered over to the Jesuits,“ then a recently instituted order, full of 


h Camd. Annales, ii. 215, edit. Hearne. i Allen’s Defence, c. iii. 
k Dodd, iii. 37, edit. Tierney. 
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activity, and endued with a fiery zeal which, even in the annals of missionary 
enterprise, has perhaps never been surpassed. The spirit with which they 
entered upon this new field of exertion may be judged from a few sentences 
in the letter which is known as Campion’s challenge. “I confesse,” he says, 
“that I am (though unworthie) a priest of the catholick churche, and through 
the greate mearcyes of God vowed, now these eight yeares, to the socyetie of 
Jesus ; and, thereby, have taken upon me a speciall kynde of warrfare under 
the banner of obedyence, and eke resigned all myne intereste and possibilitie 
of worldly wealth, honour, pleasure, and other worldly felycities. At the voice 
of our general provost, which is to me a warrant from heaven, and an ora- 
ckle of Christe, I took my voyadge from Prague to Rome, where our said 
father -generall is alwaies resyante, and from Rome to England; as I mighte, 
and wold have done joyously, into any part of christendome or heathenesse, 
hadd I bene thereto assigned . . ° ® *. 

“ And touchinge our societie, be it knowen unto you, that we have made a 
league, all the jesuits in the world, whose succession and multytude must 
overreache all the practizes of England, cherefully to carrye the crosse that 
you shall laye upon us, and never to dispaire your recovery while we have 
a man lefte to enjoy your Tyborne, or to be racked with your tormentes, or 
to be consumed with your prysones. The expence is reckoned, the enter- 
prize is begonne ; it is of God, it cannot be withstoode. So the faithe was 
planted, so it must be restored.”! 

The zeal of these new missionaries, ardent as it was, did not disdain to 
avail itself of the assistance of a little worldly policy. They knew what an 
obstacle was opposed to them, by the disinclination of the lay Roman 
catholics to take any steps towards the execution of the bull of deposition. 
Campion and Parsons, the leaders of the jesuit missionaries, procured, there- 
fore, from Gregory XIIL., a fresh document, by which it was declared, that 
the bull of deposition, although of perpetual obligation upon Elizabeth and 
the heretics, should not bind the English Roman catholics under the then 
existing circumstances, but only when a public execution of it could be 
effected." With this “grace,” as it was termed, in their possession, the 


' Harl. MS. 422, fol. 134, compared with another copy at fo. 132. 
™ Camden, Annals, ii. 348. Holinshed, iv. 522. 
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missionaries landed in England. It was not published, as the bull had been ; 
but was exhibited to: the faithful, for the quieting of their scruples, and 
to enable them to answer the interrogatories as to the papal power of depo- 
sition, which were administered to suspected persons by order of the govern- 
ment. Under this new document it was held, that even the most rigid 
maintainers of the papal authority might allow, that, notwithstanding the 
papal deposition, Elizabeth continued to be their queen—their queen 
quousque, as it was sometimes termed—their queen until the time arrived 
when the Roman catholic party attained sufficient strength to put the bull 
into execution. To hasten that time was the object of the jesuit mis- 
sionaries; and every protestant brought within the pale of Rome, every 
“ cold catholic” reclaimed from the parish church, constituted a step in 
advance. 

Of the general course of the proceedings of the missionaries we have 
information from members of their own body. They were dressed in strange 
antic dresses,” sometimes as soldiers, sometimes as gallant gentlemen, some- 
times as roaring-boys or roysters, sometimes as clergymen of the national 
church,’ sometimes as apparitors, or summoning officers of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and these various costumes they changed continually, as they also 
did the names by which they passed. In the morning they generally 
preached, and afterwards wrote, heard confessions, and determined contro- 
versies or cases of conscience. After dinner they removed to some fresh 
place, studying, whilst on horseback, the sermon of the following day, and 
escorted by some trust-worthy persons who served as guides and guards. It 
is worthy of observation, and is not without its parallel in other periods of 
our history, that their escort was generally composed of young men of noble 


» Campion described his dress thus: Habitu dementissimo sum, quem sepe commuto item- 
que nomina. Bridgewater's Concertatio. p. 24. 

° Thomas Heath, brother of Nicholas, archbishop of York, and lord chancellor to 
queen Mary, under a license from the pope and the superior of the jesuits, went the length, 
not merely of dressing as a clergyman of the established church, but of preaching puritanical 
sermons in churches. A paper, which fell out of his pocket whilst he was preaching in 
Rochester cathedral, led to the discovery of his real character. Strype’s Annals, i, part ii. 
p. 272. Collier’s Eccles, Hist. vi. 463. edit. Barham. 
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families.e Besides the advantages of their countenance and wealth, the 
priests must have felt themselves more secure under their guidance than 
under that of persons exposed to the temptations of poverty; whilst it was 
amongst young men of family that they found their easiest converts, and 
their most faithful disciples. It followed, from their having such guides, 
that their course generally lay from house to house, either of their new 
converts, or of the members of those noble families amongst whom the 
unreformed faith continued to be affectionately cherished. 

When thus escorted, a priest arrived at a house where he was about to 
remain, the general course was 4 for the people of the house to receive him 
as if he were an entire stranger. After a time, he was conducted to an 
inner chamber, which was fitted up as an oratory, and there all present did 
homage to his office, by falling on their knees and entreating his blessing. 
Their first inquiry was, how long he would stay with them, which they 
entreated might be as long as possible. If he told them that he should 
depart on the morrow, which was the usual course, lest a longer stay should 
breed danger, all the inmates of the house prepared themselves for immediate 
confession. Early on the following morning, the mass was said, the sacra- 
ment of the eucharist was administered, and then the priest delivered an 
address, which in such circumstances of concealment and danger, spoken 
by a man who had defied difficulties of every kind in order to extend the 
blessing of religious sacraments to the persons whom he was addressing, 
and those persons themselves liable to prosecution for the very act in 
which they were engaged, and excited by a recent participation in the most 
sacred mysteries of their faith, could not fail to be in the very highest degree 
impressive and animating. 

The uncertainties and anxieties of this way of life are strikingly delineated 
in one of the letters of the jesuits. Sometimes, upon a sudden alarm, or 
during a hot pursuit, they were driven to the concealment of woods or 
thickets," ditches or pits, and sometimes they passed many days and nights 


Pp Sanders, 379, 395, edit. 1610. 4 Ibid, 399. 

r A tangled dell, in the neighbourhood of Stonor park in Oxfordshire, is traditionally 
said to be the place in which Campion lay concealed whilst he wrote bis ‘‘ Ten Reasons.” 
Butler's Memoirs of Eng. Cath. iii. 193. 
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in the secret places which the Roman catholics were accustomed to con- 
struct in the chimneys, walls, cellars, or other almost inaccessible parts of 
their houses. “Sometimes,” says this writer, “ when we are sitting at table, 
conversing cheerfully and familiarly of the things which concern our faith 
and devotion, for our conversation is most commonly of such things, if by 
chance any one knocks loudly at the door, so that it may be mistaken for 
a constable, we all start up like deer who have heard the voice of the hunter. 
Immediately every one is upon his feet, with open ears and beating heart. 
The refreshments are laid aside, we commend ourselves in a short prayer to 
God, and then no voice nor sound of any kind is heard, until the cause of 
the disturbance is reported to us Truly, of such persons it may be 
said, that they carry their lives in their hands.” * Such is the remark of the 
writer from whom I have just been quoting; but Campion, after making 
a similar reflection, proceeds with all the fervour which distinguished him— 
“The consolations which are inseparable from this occupation compensate 
by their infinite sweetness, not merely for the fear of suffering, but for all 
sufferings whatsoever ; a pure conscience! a strength invincible ! an ardour 
incredible! a work of renown! a number of converts innumerable, of all 
classes, and of every age and sex!”‘ This little rhetorical flourish no doubt 
greatly exaggerates the numbers of the new converts, but that it was 
considerable is very certain. Within a few years several hundred mis- 
sionaries landed in England, and these devoted men, all partakers in a 
degree of the zeal, if not of the talent, of Campion and Parsons, scattered 
all over the country, living in an atmosphere of enthusiasm, and passing 
quickly from place to place, with ali the attendant circumstances of mystery 
and concealment, could not fail to revive in the hearts of many persons the 
dying embers of the ancient faith. And they not merely brought their 
converts within the pale of their church, but inspired them with some por- 
tion of their own zeal. “No one here,” writes a jesuit in 1582,» “is found 
to complain of the too great length of the holy offices ; if a mass does not 
last almost an hour, it is, by many people, scarcely liked. If six, eight, or 
even more masses are said on the same day, and at the same place, which 

* Sanders, 400. t Bridgewater’s Concertatio, p. 24. Fuller’s Ch. Hist. lib. ix, sec. 41. 

u Sanders de Schism. 400. 
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not unfrequently happens when several priests meet together, the self-same 
auditors never miss one of them. If a priest is at hand, they expiate their 
sins by a salutary confession every eighth day. Lawsuits between catholics, 
for any cause whatever, are scarcely ever heard of. If a controversy arises, 
it is left wholly to the arbitration of the priests. With the heretics they 
will neither contract matrimony, nor join in prayers, nor have any business 
transactions whatever. When it was lately proposed to a lady of rank, that 
she should be released from prison if she would merely walk through a 
church, she instantly rejected the proposal, declaring that she had entered 
prison with a clear conscience, and would so quit it, or would die. Mark, 
I beseech you, what the Holy Spirit has effected by this persecution. In 
the time of king Henry, who was the father of this Elizabeth, almost the 
whole kingdom, in which were bishops, prelates, and very many learned 
men, at the command of one tyrant, abjured the faith and authority of the 
Roman pontiff ;.now, truly, by the great mercy of God, during the perse- 
cution of Henry’s daughter, there are women and children, who openly and 
before the tribunals, not merely confess the faith with courage, but, even 
when death is set before them, refuse to comply with things which to some 
people may seem mere trifles. This is, truly, a change from the right hand 
of the Most High, and is to be numbered amongst his greatest blessings 
towards this nation. It cannot be explained how much the glory of God has 
been promoted by the foreign seminaries. The heretics are more afraid of 
them, than of the arms of the catholic princes.” 

The zeal of the missionaries was exhibited in a most characteristic con- 
tempt of their opponents. Campion speaks thus of the church, which 
had recently lost Parker and Grindal, but which still retained Whitgift, Ban- 
croft, Whitaker, Fulke, Jewel, and many other venerable men whose names 
will instantly occur to recollection. “ The heresy,” he says, “is every where 
vilely spoken against, nor is there any class of men worse esteemed, or more 
odious to the common people, than their ministers. Truly, we feel ashamed, 
that in such a wretched cause, men so unlearned, so wicked, so divided 
amongst themselves, so contemptible, should have rule over such lofty 
spirits.” * 

’ Sanders de Schism. 380. 
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But it is principally to the books which they wrote and circulated, and 
which were designed to keep alive the faith of their flocks during their 
absence, that we must turn for an insight into their opimions. These books 
were circulated by the new missionaries with no less diligence than danger, 
and one of their own writers explains how this was managed. The prepa- 
ration and printing of the books were kept secret. The whole impression, 
which was printed either abroad or at some concealed press in England, was 
brought to London, and was there parcelled out by hundreds and fifties to 
the priests,* and the existence of a book was in this way first made known by 
its contemporaneous circulation in all parts of the kingdom. Afterwards, 
adds the same writer, when the houses of the catholics began to be searched 
for these books, there were many young men of noble families who went 
about by night, and left copies of them in the houses and shops of the 
heretics, introduced them even into the palace, scattered them about the 
court, and in the principal streets, that the catholics alone might not be 
accused of possessing them. The history of these books forms a very curious 
chapter in English bibliography ; but this paper has already extended to too 
great a length to allow me to enter upon it. Of their contents, it is suffi- 
ciently well known, that they were in the very highest degree malignant and 
libellous. Amongst much that was purely theological, there was much also 
that, if not treasonable, was separated from treason by an almost undistin- 
guishable line. History was falsified in order to depreciate the queen in 
general estimation, doctrines were inculeated which were totally subversive 
of the allegiance of her Roman catholic subjects, and men who had suffered 
for open rebellion against her authority were held up to admiration and 
example as martyrs. It is in connection with the papal bull of deposition, 
and the circulation and contents of these books, that we must look for proofs 
of that criminality in the seminary priests and jesuits which justified the 
government in adopting severe measures against them and the persons who 
harboured them. Whilst we regard the missionaries only as men exercising 
spiritual functions, we must admire their heroism and pity their sufferings ; 
but such feelings are very much diminished when we discover that one of 
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the objects of their mission, and of their publications, was to overcome the 
honourable disinclination of the lay catholics to join in rebellion at the com- 
mand of the pope, and to convert those, who, in the language of sir Francis 
Walsingham, were “ papists in conscience” into “ papists in faction.” 
Such proceedings could not continue long without producing civil convul- 
sions, and a government which had disregarded them, or rather which had 
not done every thing in its power to put a stop to them, would have been 
most blameably inattentive to its duty as well as its interest. To the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, I believe, with the writer of one of the letters I have quoted, 
that they were more alarming than the arms of foreign enemies. Whether 
the measures actually adopted were the best that could have been devised, 
and whether they did not exceed the severity necessary for the occasion, are 
questions into which I need not enter. No one will dispute that, like many 
other practices of that period, they were very much at variance with our 
modern notions. 

Parsons and Campion landed in England about the middle of the year 
1580, and in the following January a proclamation was issued,’ in which 
it was stated, that divers of the queen’s subjects, trained up in colleges and 
seminaries beyond the seas, and whereof some carried the name of jesuits, 
were lately repaired into the realm by special direction from the pope and 
his delegates, with intent not only to corrupt the queen’s subjects in matter 
of religion, but also to draw them from their loyalty and duty of obe- 
dience, and to provoke them to attempt somewhat to the disturbance of 
the present quiet, the queen, foreseeing the great mischief that might ensue 
by such like instruments, whereof experience had been of late seen in Ire- 
land, (where in the year before a rebellious attempt had been made to put 
the bull of deposition into execution,? under the immediate authority of the 
pope, and with the usual accompaniments of papal warfare, a consecrated 
banner and the presence of a legate,) did therefore notify to her subjects, that 
if any of them did receive, maintain, succour, or relieve any jesuit, semi- 
nary-man, or massing priest, they should be reputed as maintainers and 
abettors of such rebellious and seditious persons, and receive for the same 


Y Strype’s Annals, iii. part i, 58. * Camden, 342, edit. Hearne. 
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their contempt such severe punishment as by law and the queen’s authority 
might be inflicted upon them. In the parliament which met in the same 
year it was enacted, that any person who should absolve the queen's sub- 
jects from their allegiance and induce them to promise obedience to the 
pope, with a view to putting in execution the bulls against her majesty, and 
any person who was willingly so absolved, should be guilty of high treason. 
By the same act the penalty for saying mass was raised to 200 marks, and 
that for hearing it to 100.* 

After many narrow escapes, Campion was taken in the house of a person 
named Pearce, at Lyford, a hamlet of the parish of Hanney in Berkshire, 
in July 1581, and conveyed with some needless indignities to the Tower. 
Within a few days he was subjected to examination, and “ dealt with by 
the rack,” under the authority of a warrant from the council, dated the 
30th July 1581. Upon that occasion he refused to state whether he had 
said any masses or no, whom he had confessed, and where Parsons and 
the other priests were. He was again examined upon these points, with 
threats of further torture, under a warrant dated the 14th August 1581 ;° 
and, finally, was a second time put to the rack, under another warrant, 
dated the 29th October 1581.4 Upon his first examination® he named 
various persons who had received him into their houses, and amongst them 
the several defendants in the following case. This extorted confession 
was afterwards, very naturally, a subject of the greatest regret to him; 
and in a letter which was intercepted, he expressed himself in reference to 
it in the following words: “ It grieveth me much to have offended the 
catholic cause so highly as to confess the names of some gentlemen and 
friends in whose houses I had been entertained ; yet in this I greatly cherish 


a Stat. Realm, iv. 657. > Jardine on the use of Torture, 87. 

¢ Ibid. 88. 4 Ibid, 89. 

© Lingard says, that he gave this information the second time he was examined, to which 
he gives the date of Oct. 31; but his note proves that this is incorrect. The information 
was known to the government on the 10th August; and lord Vaux and sir Thomas Tre- 
sham were brought to London before the 18th August. Digges, 373, 390. It is stated in 
the following narrative that Campion’s examination was dated “the of August.” See 
post, p. 80. 
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and comfort myself, that I never discovered any secrets there declared, and 
that I will not, come rack, come rope.”‘ This is the letter to Mr. Pound, 
alluded to in the following case. 

Immediately this confession had been obtained, the several persons named 
by Campion were brought up to London in custody, and examined before 
members of the privy council. Ultimately, six of them who added to the 
alleged offence of receiving Campion a refusal to submit to examination upon 
oath, were selected for punishment ; and the transcript | now send you is a 
narrative of their trial and condemnation. They were, |. William the third 
lord Vaux of Harrowden, son of Thomas lord Vaux the poet. This nobleman 
was father, by his first wife, of Anne Vaux, whose singular connection with 
Garnet imparts to the gunpowder plot so much of the character and interest of 
a romance. His second wife was Mary, daughter of John Tresham, of Rush- 
ton, and sister of sir Thomas Tresham, who was the second person selected 
for punishment. 2. Sir Thomas Tresham was a grandson of the sir Thomas 
Tresham, who was master of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, upon the 
restoration of that order under queen Mary. He is said to have been a pro- 
testant, or perhaps more accurately a conforming Roman catholic, until the 
arrival of Campion and Parsons, by whom he was fixed in the church of Rome. 
He was a great lover of architecture, of which the market-place of Rothwell, 
in his native county of Northampion, designed and begun to be erected by 
him, remains an honourable proof. Francis Tresham, so well known for 
his connection with the gunpowder plot, was his eldest son. 3. The third 
of these defendants is sir William Catesby of Ashby St. Legers, the father 
of Robert Catesby, the contriver of the gunpowder plot. It has been said 
that this gentleman was also considered to be a protestant until the arrival 


f State Trials, i. L060. 

« I state this, and the same faet in reference to sir William Catesby, upon the authority 
of More’s Hist. Soc. Jesu, p. 74, to which I was referred by Mr. Jardine’s Criminal 
Trials, p. 10, but it seems to be contradicted by the statements of both sir Thomas Tresham 
and sir William Catesby in the following narrative. They both deny that, to their know- 
ledge, they had seen Campion since his return to England, and sir Thomas speaks of himself 
as being liable to be suspected as a well-known Roman catholic. Both Tresham and 


Powdrell were acquaintances of Campion’s when he was a student at Oxford. 
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of the jesuits. Sir Thomas Tresham and sir William Catesby both married 
daughters of sir Robert Throckmorton of Coughton ; so that all these three 
defendants were related by affinity, they were all residents in one county, 
and were all fathers of persons deeply implicated in the gunpowder plot. 

Of the remaining defendants I know little, and shall be much obliged 
to any gentleman who will be kind enough to communicate to me any infor- 
mation respecting them. Mr. Powdrell was probably one of the Powdrells, or 
Powtrells, of Thrumpton in Nottinghamshire, and since of West Hallam in 
Derbyshire. Of Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, I know no more than appears in 
the case. 

The seventh defendant, Ambrose Griffith, a student of Lincoln’s Inn, was 
not charged upon Campion’s information, but upon circumstances which 
transpired during the examination of one of the other defendants. 

It is said in the Harleian catalogue, that the following account of their 
trial appears to have been drawn up by sir Thomas Tresham, and the re- 
mark has been repeated by Baker, in a brief allusion to this MS. in his 
History of Northamptonshire ;" but I am inclined to think that must 
have been compiled by some other Roman catholic present at the trial. 
That it was written by some one person, is clear from passages in which the 
writer speaks of himself in the first person ; that he had a friendly feeling 
towards the defendants is evident from the sharp and triumphant way in 
which sir Thomas Tresham is occasionally made to reply upon his judges ; 
but that it did not proceed from sir Thomas Tresham himself, appears 
probable, I think, from a paper appended to the narrative of the trial, and 
intended by the writer to be taken as part of it, in which some free comments 
are made upon points which, in the judgment of the writer, sir Thomas 
Tresham ought to have urged in his defence. This paper is entitled, “ Notes 
observed by us that were present,” and is printed at the end of the narrative 
of the trial. It was evidently written by a lawyer; and the same inference 
with respect to the narrative itself may be drawn from several passages 
which occur in it, and especially from one in p. 103, in which, speaking of the 
maxim nemo tenetur, &c. the writer adds, “which I take to be Bracton’s 
principall.” 


» Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 243. 
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With these observations, which have grown to what I fear will be deemed 
a very unreasonable length, I beg to leave the narrative of the trial to tell its 
own interesting tale, 
and I am, my dear Sir Henry, 
Yours very truly, 


JOHN BRUCE. 
Sin Henry Evuis, K.H., F.RS. 
Sec. S. A., &c. 





Narrative of Proceedings in the Star-chamber against lord Vaux, sir Thomas 
Tresham, sir William Cateshy, and others, for a contempt in refusing to 
swear that they had not harboured Campion the jesuit. 


MS. Harl, 859, fol. 44—351. 
At the court of starrechamber, Wednesday the avth of November, 1581. 


WHERE were sett in order, viz. the lord chauncelour,' the lord chamber- 
layne,‘ the lord of Leicester, the lord Cromewell, the lord of Buckhurst, the 
lord of Hunsdon, the lord Norrys, sir Frauncis Knolles treasorer, sir Walter 
Mildmay chauncelour of the exchequerr, the lord cheif justice of England, 
the lord cheif justice of the common plees, and the lord cheif baron. 

The prisoners at the barre then were, the lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresame 
knight, Mr. Powdrell, Mistres Gryffyth of Buckynghamshere' and her 
husband, and brother Mr. Ambrose Griffyth ; all thes came from the Flete 
together, and were brought to the barre betwene 9 and 10 of the clock in 
the morning. 

Sir William Catesby knight was brought from the Kinges Bench, whos 
warning of comming thyther was verie late: the lord Vaux and sir Thomas 
Tresame had byn heard before his comming to the starrechamber. 

The quenes councell was Popham the attorney-generall, Egerton the solli- 
citor, and Mr. serjant Anderson who (as I remember) spake nothinge. 

Sir Thomas Bromley. * Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of Sussex. 


' Soin the MS., but there can be little doubt, from other passages in the narrative, that 
it ought to be Northamptonshire. 
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When the prisoners were brought in, the comon lawyers were moving of 
orders, which were on that syde where usually the common lawiers stande, 
[and which] was fully fraught with them: yt semed that the court staied 
in proceding with the prisoners because of the absence of the lord cham- 
berlayne, who was sondrie tymes demaunded for, and sent for, who came not 
into the court tyll the lord Vauxe had fully ended, and almost also sir Thomas 
Tresham. 

The attorney dyd geue evidence against the prisoners, with a longe 
exordium of the happie raigne of the quenes majestie, shewynge then what 
a malicious enemie to her highenes the pope was, who had stirred the 
rebellion in the northe ; who sent in the excommunication which Shelton ™ 
&c.; who sent in Maynie ;" who stirred the late rebellion in Ireland; and 
who nowe had sent in rennagate jesuytes and semynarie preistes, the verie 
seedes of sedition, &e. Amonge whom, namely, one Campion, &c., who had 
byn receyved, synce his commyng over, sundrie tymes in the howses of the 
lord Vauxe, sir Thomas Tresame, and sir William Catesbye, and also in the 
howses of Mr. Powdrell and of Mistres Gryffyth aforesaid. 

Then against the lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresame, and sir William 
Catesbye, he furder dyd geue in evidence, that they being examyned thereof, 
dyd denie yt; who being required by the councell to confirme yt by an othe, 
refused yt; who then charged them, upon their allegeance, to sweare, but 
they refused yt: whereupon he urged the contempt, but he neither produced 
for yt warrant of lawe nor president. 

Against Mr. Powdrell he urged, that he also being by the councell required 
to sweare to certayne articles, lykewyse refused to sweare to the interroga- 
tories unlesse he might fyrst see them. 

Against Mistres Gryffyth, and her brother Mr. Ambrose Gryffyth, in that 
they, being examyned before hyin the sayd attorney, refused to sweare. 

The evidence readd in that behalfe was a confession of Mr. Campions at 
the racke, the of August last, &c. before the lyvetenaunt of the tower, 


™ So in the MS.; it seems to refer to Felton who affixed the bull of deposition on the 
gate of the residence of the bishop of London. State Trials, i. 1086. 

" Cuthbert Maine, executed in Cornwall in 1577. See Camden’s Annals, 317, edit. 
Hearne. 
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Norton and Hammon. The content whereof was, that he had byn at the 
howse of the lord Vaux sundrie tymes, at sir Thomas Tresames howse, at 
Mr. Gryffyns of Northamptonshere, where also the lady Tresame then was, 
and at the howse of sir William Catesbye, where sir Thomas Tresame and his 
ladye then was. Also at one tyme when he was at the lord Vauxes, he sayd, 
that the lord Compton was there, but not mencioning conference with them 
or the lyke. Also to enforce this, there was a letter produced, said to be 
intercepted, which Mr. Campion should seme to wright to a fellowe-prysoner 
of his, namelie Mr. Pound, wherein he dyd take notice, that by frayltie he had 
confessed of some howses where he had byn, which nowe he repented hym, 
and desiered Mr. Pound to begge hym pardon of the catholiques therein, 
saying in this he onlie reioyced, that he had discovered no thinges of 
secrett. 

Then the court demaunded of the lord Vauxe, what he could answere 
herein, and whether he confessed or denied this to be trewe, which for 
the quene had byn geven in evidence against hym. 

The lord Vauxe, making an humble and lolye obedience, offered to 
speake ; but the lord of Leicester (as yt semed) dislyking of some want of 
dutie or reverence therein, some thinge said (as we gessed) touching the 
same to the lord chauncelour. 

Lord chauncelour.—My lord, doth yt become you so unreverentlie to 
presume to make answere, with onlie bowinge of your legge, in so highe an 
offence as this ys that you have committed against her majestie? No, yt 
lyttle besemeth you, and greatlie ys to be dislyked. 

L. Vaux.—My lords all, yf | have failed in any part of my dutie I humblie 
praye pardon, for I had intencion not to offende therein (God is my iudge), 
and the rather I hope you will pardon yt in me, who throughe ignorance 
hath committed this errour, being erst neuer acquaynted with the answering 
of any lyke cause in this courte, or any other courte. All this he spake 
upon his knee, and so contynewed kneelinge all the tyme of his answere, and 
so lykewyse the residewe. 

L. chauncelour.—Answere to the matter that her majesties attorney hath 
charged you withall; do you confesse yt, or denye yt? 

L. Vaux.—My lords, | acknowledge all to be trewe that 1 am charged 
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withall, concerning my refusing to sweare, and withall do affirme my 
examynacion taken before sir Walter Mildmaye to be trewe, offeringe 
nowe, as alwaies heretofore I have done, to depose to any interrogatories 
that concerneth my loialtie to her majestie, or dutie to the estate, requiring 
onlie to be exempted to depose in matters of conscience, which, without 
offending of my conscience greuouslie, | maye not consent to doe; with 
further offer, that yf I be not a most trewe and faithfull subiect to her 
majestie, shewe me no favour, but cutt me of forthwith, at whos commaund- 
ment my goodes, my landes, and my lyfe ever hath byn, and ever shalbe, 
most redie in all dutie to be implied. And as to the receiving of Mr. 
Campion (albeyt I confesse he was scholemaster to some of my boyes) yet 
I denie that he was at my howse. I saye that he was not there to my know- 
ledge, whereof reprove me, and lett me be punished with that punishment I 
deserve. 

L. chauncelour.—You have denied yt unsworne; why do you refuse to 
sweare it? Naye, you were but required to saye yt upon your honour, and 
withall but to your knowledge, and the favour you had also shewed you, that 
Campions examynacion in that point was readd unto you, wherein he con- 
fessed to have byn at your howse. 

L. Vaux.—My lords, I had good reason for my denyal® * * * * * 
like an honest and faithfull subiect would and * * my symple and playne 
answere to you * * byn accepted without othe, or affirmance upon 
my honour (which to us noble men [is the] same that an oth ys to others) 
which I refused in trouth, because I would not have the same to be im- 
peached by untrewe accusation. 

L. chauncelour.—You see he hath sayd herein what he can; you maye 
proceede with sir Thomas Tresame. 

L. Vaux.—Thus much I humblie praye of your honours, that yf I have 
committed any offence herein, that you would not impute yt to contemptuous 
obstinacie, but rather to feare of offending my conscience. 

L. chauncelour.—Sir Thomas Tresame, what saye you to that which Mr. 
attorney-generall hath charged you withall? ys yt trewe, or false ? 


® The MS. is here defaced by a fold in the paper. 
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Sir Tho. Tresame.—Sir Thomas Tresame making humble and lowe re- 
uerence to the courte, kneeled downe upon his knee, and made his defence 
as followeth. 

Mr. attorney, you have charged me generallie with sondrie tymes receyv- 
ing of Mr. Campion; I praye you lymitt the tymes and places, that my 
answere maye be particuler and dyrect. 

The attorney caused Mr. Campions confession to be readd in that behalfe, 
which being fynished, sir Thomas Tresame answered. 

Being hitherto brought unto this barre by order of this honorable court, 
necessitie nowe forceth me to plead my owne defence, synce none other 
wyll, ne maye, who whollie being unfraught of skyll or arte, and whollie 
unexperienced to speake before so honorable and great an assemblie, and 
neuer practised heretofore to make answer in the lyke cause, and withall 
meanelie, ye to-to meanely indebted to nature for her gyftes, even which I 
fynde mervelouslie impayred with my nowe many monethes imprisonment, 
which being mere contrary to my ever heretofore libertie at large, hath 
wrought no smalle alteration in me. Wherefore I am, in all humilitie and 
dutie, most humblie to beseche your honours, that yf any thinge escape 
me which besemeth me not, that in respect of my more then many aforesaid 
defectes, your good lordships of your great benignitie will pardon the same 
in me, or elles geue me leave to expound myselfe, who hath intencion to 
satisfie, and in no wyse further to move offence unto your lordships, right 
lowlie beseching your honours to carie in memorie what the reverend father 
St. Augustine sayth, that linguam ream non facit nisi mens rea, which I 
protest ys not in me. 

Mr. attorney, you have, with great skyll, inforced my offence, wherein if 
I were faultie in the same nature and forme as you have charged me, worthilie 
I ought to be punished; but I doubt not but to make yt otherwyse to ap- 
peare. A great part of your speche concerneth me not; wherefore I will 
answer to thos pointes which cheiflie do concerne myselfe, wherein I have 
to make answere onlie to towe pointes, the one for the receyvyng of Mr. 
Campion in such sorte as you have charged me, the other in contemptuouslie 
refusinge to sweare. 

Thes being the seuerall partes whereto I should answere, whether ys yt 
your lordships pleasure that I shall answere to one or bothe, being redye 
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to yelde you sufficient answere to them bothe; for he which hath innocencie 
for his advocate can neuer be taken unprovided. 

L. chauncelour.—Upon this demaund the lord of Leycester moved towardes 
the lord chauncelour, and so lykewyse the attorney, whereupon presentlie 
the lord chauncelour commaunded sir Thomas Tresham to speake to the 
contempt onlie. 

Sir Tho. Tresame.—Then, I trust, my lord, I am acquited of the receyving 
of Mr. Campion, wherewith I was charged by Mr. attorney, in that I have 
denied yt, and am redie to yelde profe thereof, and that your lordships 
will not have me to answere thereto, but to the contempt onlie: wherein, 
I being delyvered of the principall and originall supposed offence, 1 make 
no question but my offence then in not swearinge will greatlie be exte- 
nuated, yf not whollye avoyded, for hardlie, naye impossiblie, maye that 
which ys framed upon the foundacion stande, when the foundacion ytselfe ys 
removed and taken awaye from yt. Wherefore (under correction of the 
court) I take the offence to be either nothinge, or elles verie lyttle, yf I 
refuse to sweare to discouer the thinge that ys of yt selfe no offence at all. 

But, before I enter to answere to the contempt, maye yt please your 
honours to graunt me, whom in all reverence do beseche yt, that whatsoever 
I shalbe necessarilie occacioned to plead in my defence, that your honours 
will not deme yt in me presumption, or arrogancye, that I entende thereby 
to perswade the court to be of my mynd and opinion, but to make ma- 
nifest onlie that I have not perseuered of any obstinate undutifulnes, but in- 
duced thereto by great reason and authoritie, semyng in my weake opynion 
unanswerable, wherein yf I have fayled, | humblie praye to be reduced 
forth of my errour, by your honours singuler knowledg and depe iudgments, 
and then shall I be most redie to accept of that oth, which nowe in no 
respect | maye. And for my warrant herein (under your honours correction 
I saye yt) I have the expresse word of God, not to be controlled, the exposi- 
tion of the receyued doctors of the church, not to be denied, the practise of 
the primityve church, when she was in most purytie, by examples of glo- 
riouse martyrs to us faithfully testified, and by probable reason, not to be 
againsaid; the one inhibiting me upon paine of present worldlie shame, 
thother upon peryll of future eternall damnation: which be towe principall 
inhibitions to everye honest christian. 
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And, inasmuch as all lawes ought to be guyded by Gods lawe, and that 
all our actions ought to take their dyrections thence, I will (your lordships 
so permitting me) begynne with my warrant forth of Gods worde, which yf 
I sufficientlie prove, I shall trouble your honours the lesse, and shall not 
nede to travill for further profe in any of the other authorities ; the same of 
ytselfe being most sufficient to free me from all suspect of contempt. My 
contempt consysteth in refusinge to sweare whether Mr. Campion, a jesuytt, 
was in my howse, dyd saye masse, or preache there, who were present thereat, 
and such lyke. All which tendeth to the discoverie of the practise of a con- 
trary religion, other then ys warrantable in this state, and which, by the 
lawes now in force, ys penall. In this case I saie (but under the correction 
of this honorable court I saye yt) yf I were faultie (as I protest I am most 
faultlesse) yet I maye not accuse unsworne, a fortiori not to sweare therein, 
nam qui iurat illicitum facere cum animo faciendo bis peccat. 

Wherefore I making no question but that yt ys unlawfull in this case to 
accuse, and most unlawfull to sweare, and because an othe herein ys de- 
maunded of me, I fyrst will seeke what ys an othe, and what ys incident and 
proper to an othe, everie of which being indifferentlie considered yt shall 
manifestlie appeare that to refuse to sweare herein ys no contempt at all. 

That holie and famouse doctor of the catholick church St. Augustine, treat- 
ing and most learnedlie at large discoursing de verbis apostoli, “ Vide ante 
omnia nolite iurare,”’ proponeth this question nowe in hande, and also an- 
swereth hymselfe. Saith he, “ Quid est iunramentum, nisi ius reddere Deo, 
quando per Deum iuras.” Yf then I am bound by my othe ius reddere Deo, 
I must heedfully forsee, that with circumspection I do not the thinge not 
lawfull, or inconvenient to be done, for such thinges be not dewe to God. 
And forth of the 4th of Jeremie we plainlie ar taught what ys incident to an 
othe, without which no othe ought to be taken. The words be, “ Et iurabis, 
dicit Dominus, in veritate, iusticia, et iudicio."” The exposition whereof, 
verie breiflie, but withall most pythilie, the scholemen do signifie, iudicio, 
caret iuramentum incautum ; veritate, mendax ; iusticia, iniquum et illicitum. 


Yf then we be taught forth of Godes worde, that of necessitie thos three, 


p The words in the vulgate are, “ Et jurabis: Vivit Dominus in veritate, et in judicio, et 
in justitia.” 
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videlicet, trouth, justice, and judgment, must all concurre in an othe, which 
reason also teacheth us that they ought, and yf this exposition of the lerned 
scholemen and depe devynes be not denied, which ys, that an undiscryte 
othe wanteth iudgment, a false othe wanteth truthe, and an unlawfull and 
unrighteous othe wanteth iustice, even which the verie wordes themselves 
notoriouslie do expresse, and that, without thes, no othe ys to be accepted, 
then, in this my present case, suffer me, my good lords, of your great 
pacience, to laye most open to this courte, that not one but sundrie of thes 
thre principalles and maximes incident to an othe be wantinge, that ys, 
bothe iudicium and iusticia ; any one of which bothe, yf I should but onlie 
prove, ys sufficient to free me from my accused contempt; wherefore, as 
they be placed in the wordes of the prophet, so do I begynne my defence 
with them. Therefore, fyrst, to ixdicium, which I will but breiflie touche, 
relyeng espetially to prove it i/licitum et contra iusticiam ; which, when I 
descende unto, I doubt not but to make most evident. 

Judicium ys requisite in an othe; the prophete teacheth and the scholemen 
do expounde, that an unadvised or improvident othe doth want iudgment, 
which of necessitie must be wantinge yf I depose herein. For, yf I sweare 
falselie, | am periured ; yf by my othe I aceuse myselfe, I am condemned to 
the penaltie of the lawe and displeasure of my prince, which ys contrarye to 
the lawe of nature setpsum prodere. Yf | sweare trulie, then I laye myselfe 
wyde open to periurie, because Mr. Campion hath oppositely accused me in 
the affirmatyve. Lastlie, yf I sweare as he hath confessed, I thereby should 
recorde myselfe, before no meaner wytnesses then your honours, to be an 
egregious lyer; to affirme one thinge before your honours unsworne, and 
by othe before your honours to sweare the contrarye. Secondlie, I should 
greatlie synne uncharitablye to belye hym, to make hym and myselfe 
both, guyltie by my othe, who to my knowledge ar most innocent, which I 
am by Gods worde expreslie forbidden. Lastlie, 1 should committ a grevous 
synne to sweare against the knowledge of my owne conscience, wherein 
perhiberem mee conscientiea falsum testimonium, the burden whereof ex- 
presslie ys declared in the xvijth of Sap., “ An heavie thinge yt ys, when a 
mans owne conscience beareth record of his wyckediesse, and condemneth 
hym.” Whereupon St. Gregorie, in his 27th boke of Moralles, sayth, Jpsa 
conscientia testimonium perhibet sibi esse damnabile quod agit. 
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Thus being plunged in thes perilles, which by no meane I may escape yf I 
should take my othe herein, I then humblie praye judgment of the court, 
whether that herein I should not want iudgment, undiscritlie to depose 
herein, which yf yt be wanting, as doubtlesse yt ys, then am not I, by the 
authoritie of this holie prophete, to be condemned, but to be commended 
in not swearinge, for to swere when indicium ys wanting ys forbydden. 
Non tentabis Dominum Deum tuum. Deut. vi. 

Mr. attorney.—My lords, yt appeareth that sir Thomas Tresham, upon 
the excommunication of the pope, doth not holde you lawfull judges, and 
therefore you want indicium in mynistring of an othe. Also, my lords, I 
knowe yt to be trewe, that by a boke that I have sene (which ys common 
amongest the papistes) the pope hathe forbidden to sweare quousque ; 
and this ys his reason of refusall to sweare, and the dailie practise of this 
courte ys, yf one refuse to sweare he ys punished by the courte for the 
contempt. 

L. chauncelour. 





Sir Thomas, herein wanteth not iudicium, which ys 
requisite in an othe, when we, authorised magistrates, do offer you an othe 
which in dutie you ar to sweare unto. 

Sir 1. T.—Mr. attorney, you do me wronge; you reason ex falso hipo- 
thesi. 1 deryve no argument from any excommunication, neither do I saie, 
or geue you occasion to saie, that | holde not your honors lawfull magistrates 
to admynister an othe, but yt pleaseth you to suppose so, and then do 
make answer to your owne supposition, but to my argument you have 
answered nothinge. For, yf you understand me, I reason onlie that iudi- 
cium ys wanting in me, and not whollye in them, yf I should sweare herein, 
which still I affirme.! And as for your boke, and quousque, | protest I never 
heard of any such ; or yf I had, what had yt byn to the purpose, when I take 
my originall and ground simplie forth of the scripture, as appeareth by the 
place by me before alleaged. And as to your president, yt maketh with 
me, and not against me, for in that case—here was sir Thomas Tresham 
interrupted to speake. 

Mr. sollicitor.—Sir Thomas Tresham, I will prove to you directlie that 
in this othe ys iudicium, veritas, et iusticia, and thus I prove yt; the magis- 
trates have lawfull authoritie to mynister an othe to you, and they tender yt 
you in iudicio, and therefore also in veritate et iusticia. 
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Sir T. T.—Sir, I graunt that thes magistrates be lawfull magistrates, and 
therefore maye tender an othe; but in this I saie I ought not to depose, 
because iudicium should be wanting in me, in whom yt specially ought to be 
in, for thoughe yt ought to be in bothe, yet principally yt ought to be in the 
partie deposed, for that the magistrate cannot be periured in mynistring of 
the othe, but he onlie who deposeth. Therefore, cheiflie yt behoveth hym, to 
see that iudicium iurantis be not wantinge, which the expresse wordes of 
scripture doth teach, saing, et jurabis, &c. which ys onlie spoken to hym that 
ys to take an othe, and not to hym that mynistreth an othe, wherefore I still 
affirme, that in iudicium, within this place, ys discretion; I cannot take this 
othe in respect of that which I alredie have alleaged, and therefore | ought not. 

Sir Walter Mildmay.—Sir Thomas Tresham, I then perceyve that you 
thinke yt as nedefull to have iudicium iurantis in [the person taking} 
an othe, as to have indicium in the magistrate. 

Sir T. T.—Yea, sir, and, yf yt maye please your honour, I thinke yt 
much more nedefull in the partie then in the magistrate, for yt concerneth 
hym most, who maye take most detryment by yt, which ys the partie to be 
deposed. 

Sir Walter Mildmaye.—By this argument, then, everie deponent maye 
refuse, yf he see iudicium to be wantinge in the thinge that he should 
depose unto. 

Sir T. T.—In everye such case, I make no question, but the partie to be 
deposed dothe better to refuse to sweare, then in swearinge: yea, thoughe, in 
respect thereof, he refuse to sweare when in trewe iudgment he ought to 
sweare, for in refusing to sweare in such a case as ys a mere temporall 
demaund, ys but a temporall contempt, but to sweare to such a lawfull acte 
against the iudgment of his conscience, ys unlawfull, and a great synne, and 
hereof devynes make no doubt. 

L. chauncelour.—Yf your lordships thinke good, I would mynister an othe 
to hym by what meanes he commeth to thes instructions forth of the doc- 
tors, and I holde yt requisite to tender hym an othe herein. 

Sir T. T.—With good will, yf yt please your honour, but that shall not 
nede, for the same parties that instructed me be still in my studie, which ys, 
the Byble, St. Augustyne, Soto de iure et iusticia, and Naner in his cases of 
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conscience, and the summa of St. Thomas; which lett them be perused, 
and my notes upon thos places with my owne hande will manifest whence 
I had them. 

L. Hunsden.—You have greatlie deceaved me; I had thought you had 
not byn so well studyed in dyvinitie as yt nowe semeth you ar. 

Sir T. T.—My lords, my studie ys lytle; yet the most tyme I imploye in 
studie ys in divinitie, and verie lytle had I profyted yf in so cleare a case as 
this ys, | could not have avouched expresse authoritie to prove this no con- 
tempt in refusing to sweare. 

L. chauncelour.—Why then you will sweare to nothing, or but to what you 
lyst; this smellethe somewhat of the anabaptisticall opynion. 

Sir T. 7.—There ys none in this great assemblie more free from that 
detestable opynion then I am, for I knowe the scripture, bothe in the olde 
and newe testament. Psal. 100.4 Juravit Dominus, et non penitebit eum, &c. 
Genes. 22. Per me ipsum juro dicit Dominus. 1 Cor. 15. Per gloriam ves- 
tram, fratres, quotidie morior. 2 Cor. 1. Testem Deum invoco super animam 
meam, &c. Also the place of Jeremie by me avouched doth testifie no lesse, 
et jurabis, &c. saythe the prophet, that ys, not thou shalt not sweare, but yt 
ys, thou shalt sweare, with this limitation, so yt be in veritie, discretion, and 
iustice. And to free me from all such suspect, I appeale to your lordship, my 
lord of Leycester, to whose lordship, and to your lordship my lord 
chamberlayne, and to my lord treasorer nowe absent, who were the three 
that committed me, I dyd sende sondrie articles whereto I offered to depose, 
which I beseche your lordship to produce to the court, for that I dyd wright 
them but to you three, and here I have nowe many more judges who yt 
semeth dyd never see them, and do condemne me depelie in that I will not 
sweare at all (which is verie untrewe), whom yt behoveth me also to satisfie 
herein nowe, as your honours then. 

L. of Leicester.—Sir Thomas Tresham, you were not best to have them 
shewed, for I promise your lordships they will make most against hym. 

Sir T. T.—My good lord, I beseche you, that notwithstandinge, to shewe 
them to the courte, for I am the man that dyd wright them, that dyd sende 


4 ‘This should be Psalm 109 of the vulgate, which is Psalm 110 of the authorised version. 
These references to the holy scriptures were evidently made from memory. 
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them, that dyd premeditatly deliberate upon them, that still do iustifie 
them, and I am he who, yf therein have erred, must beare the blame 
of them, wherefore | humblie praye this iustice of both your honours to 
whom I dyd wright them. 

L. chamberlayne.—1 was somewhat farre of from my lord chamberlayne, 
but I take yt he sayd, that indede he heard of sundrie articles but dyd 
never see them. 

L. Leycester.—1 confesse you dyd sett downe sondrie articles whereto 
you offered to depose, but that was, in effect, to nothinge. And as for thos 
articles, | assure your lordships I have them not here, otherwyse I willinglie 
would produce them in courte. 

Sir T. T.—By your lordships favour, I praye to put you in remembraunce 
of them, which I take to be, and knowe to be, farre otherwyse ; wherein I 
offer, not in effect to sweare to nothimg, but almost to everye thinge. In 
which I offer to depose to any thinge concerninge my loialtie to her majestie, 
and to any matter of estate whatsoever, and not only what my actions 
and speaches therein hath byn, but also with what intencion I have done 
them, and, furdermore, what my euer thoughtes have byr of any acte past, 
present, or in future tyme to be done by me, as more at large im thos 
articles most manifestlie appeareth. Wherein I am so farre from swearing 
nothing in effect, that I dare to saye that, hitherto, never subject, during 
her maiesties raigne, dyd at any tyme depose to the lyke or so largelie. 
And, because my lord sayth he hathe them not present, and that yt beho- 
ueth me to satisfie the court herein, I humblie praie lycence of the courte, 
that this, a trewe copie thereof, may publiklye be readd in the court, which be 
thes that I here offer to your honours in all humblenesse of dutie. 

L. Leicester.—Yt ys verie trewe that his articles be to that effect ; but, in 
his conclusion of them, he doth affirmatyvelie putt downe his resolution that 
he will aceuse no catholique in cases of conscience. 

L. Hunsdon.—Then nowe you ar contented to sweare I perceave, why 
would you not before ? 

Sir Fra. Knolles——Your swearing nowe, I can tell you, will not avoyd the 
contempt, albeyt yt ys better for you to yelde then persever. 

Sir T. T.—\ am redie nowe to depose as much as I then offered, and then 
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as nowe, which ys, breiflie, as my lord of Leicester lastlie signified, to all 
thinges of alleageance and state, but not to accuse any catholique in cases 
of conscience onlie, which I still affyrme, and which more _particularlie 
and fullie appeare in these articles, which I praie maye be readd in the 
courte. 

L. chauncelour.—You that ar so full of scripture, do not you knowe that 
the seripture commaundeth you to be obedient to your superiors, whych yt 
semeth you lytle do understande : 

Sir T. T.—My good lord, I knowe yt right well, and holde yt a strickt 
commaundement for me dutifully to obeye and religiouslye to observe, yet 
your lordship knoweth that some thinges be proper to God, others to Cesar, 
which we maye not confounde; but in this, yt being no mere temporall de- 
maunde but a matter in conscience, and thereby concerneth my soule, I am 
to have such speciall regarde hereto in this my othe before your honors, as 
| maye be abled to make my accompt before the majestie of almightie God 
at the dredfull daie of iudgment. 

L. Hunsdon,—Yf yt please your honours to call to remembrance, sir 
Thomas Tresham yelded a reason even nowe, why he might not sweare, for 
he said, yf he dyd sweare falselie he should be periured, and therein, in- 
dede, he said verie trulie, and so yt semeth to me, that he fully hath satisfied 
the court why he will not sweare. 

Sir 7. T.—Yt ys verie trewe that I said, yf I dyd sweare falselie I should 
be periured ; but that I said, as your lordship affrmeth, that was my reason 
why I would not sweare, I utterlie denie. For had your lordship remem- 
bred the wordes and reason immediatlie following, I had lefte your honour 
small scope to playe upon me; wherefore, may yt please your honour, and 
your honors all, at that tyme when I yelded sondrie instances to prove that 
I could not in iudicio take this othe, | propounded, yf I dyd sweare falselie 
I were periured, and yf I dyd sweare trulie, I should laye myselfe wyde open 


to periurie, because Mr. Campion had affirmatyvly accused me. And, yf I 


dyd accuse myselfe by my owne othe, I should condemne myselfe, against 
the lawe of nature and Gods lawe. Lastlie, yf 1 should sweare as Mr. Cam- 
pion had sayd wrongfully, I should accuse hym and myselfe bothe, also 
recorde myselfe before your honours to be an egregious lyar. And, above 
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all, in so swearinge, perhiberem mee conscientiea falsum testimonium, which is 
a great synne, which then, I trust without offence of your honour, I maye 
boldlie affyrme that my reason why I refuse to sweare ys not for feare of 
periurie in false forswearinge, but that I cannot, in this laberynthe, sweare, 
but fall into one of the perilles and inconveniences aforesaid. Which yf yt 
maye not be eschewed, then can there not be iudicium iurantis in me, and 
therefore, by the authoritie of the prophete, I ought not to sweare in this 
point. 

L. chauncelour.—You argue ignorantlie, and yt semeth you ar taught a 
lesson, but you have not well caried yt awaie. Howe can you laye your- 
selfe open to periurie when Campion ys not deposed? Will not your othe 
be alwaies of more validitie then Campions accusation? Your speche ys 
herein to lytle purpose. 

Sir T. T.—My lords, | measuring my owne insufficiences, amongest 
which my want of learning and practise necessarie for the defense of this 
cause, fyrst made humble peticion to this honorable courte, that yf any 
thinge escaped me which beseemed me not, that you would pardon the 
same in me, or otherwyse lycense me to expound myselfe, which I nowe 
againe right humblie beseche your honours to graunt me, who do acknow- 
ledge myselfe in good soothe more then ignorant. Yet, under the correction 
of the court, I suppose I have reason to saye, that yf I should sweare con- 
trary to Mr. Campions testimony, that I should offer myselfe to the perill 
of perjurie, were my othe most trewe; and that ys most evident, which 
leasson | have trulie learned of reason onlie. ‘That Mr. Campion hath not 
made his accusation by othe ys more then I earst heard, for I heare nothing 
of hym (myselfe being close prisoner) but that I heare reported of your 
honours, notwithstanding yt ys not unlyklie but that you would have had 
hym testifie by othe, as well as your honours will not be satisfied with my 
confession, and my betters also, but by othe. Wherefore I have reason to 
thinke he was deposed, and accordinglie to misdoubt the inconvenience 
that thereby might growe to me. But, admitt that he be not yet deposed, 
yt ys to be thought that he will testifie this his accusation, when tyme shall 
serve, by othe, as well as in this sorte to confesse yt, and to accuse me. 
Well, take yt in the weakest sorte that may be, and shall yt be alwaies a 
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most stronge evidence against me to haste me to the pillorie, there infa- 
mouslye to loose my eares; for yf 1 sweare to the contrarie, my deposition 
ys of reeorde, so lykewyse ys his accusation, myne ys but a bare negatyve, 
and, in thes cases, a man cannot purge hymselfe by his owne othe—everie 
offender will saye, ‘“‘ No —and, therefore, that ys no profe, nor yet worthie 
of much credytt; but on the contrary parte lyeth the profe dyrectlie, who 
sweareth afhrmatyvly that he was in my howse, that he laye in my 
howse, and in what chamber of my howse, had talke with me, 
and what talke, and such lyke. In this case, I saye, suppose that he 
neither sweareth, nor ys present to testifie yt, nor hath none elles that will 
concurre in testimonie with hym, yet, inasmuch as the same ys for the 
quene, and against me, a disgraced person, with many enforcementes 
which by men of skyll maye be urged—as not lykely a man of so great 
expectacion and learninge would come so many hundreth of myles to my 
howse, and would not discover hymselfe to me, being a catholique, with 
such lyke—in this case, I saye, what iurie, naye, what most indifferent 
iurie, would not condemne me to be falselie perjured, which evidence 
semeth so potent with your lordships, that you deme his testimonie trewe and 
myne false. Wherefore (under your lordships correction) I thinke I have 
great reason, and not to be gainesayd, to saye as I alredye have alleaged, 
and to eschewe by all meanes possible so apparant and prepared a ruyne 
of my credytt, and losse of my eares. Which reason of myne not onlye 
soundeth probable (I hope) in the eares of all your honours, but also of this 
great assemblie here present, wherein I should greatly want iudicium to 
sweare yf I had no other poynt to stand upon, but onlie this, there having 
byn sondrie other also by me probablie alleaged, and, namelie, that this ys 
not a mere temporall demaunde but a case of conscience, therefore yt ys 
against iudicium to sweare herein. 

L. chauncelour.—To yelde accompt by your othe whether that Campion 
was at your howse ys a cyvill cause, and you forgett yourselfe to much to 
refuse to sweare thereto. 

Sir T. T.—Under your lordships favour, I denie this to be a mere tem- 
porall demaund, for I was examyned whether Mr. Campion was at my 
howse, whether he sayd masse, and such lyke, onlie enquyring after causes 
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of religion, and neuer of causes of state, or mere temporal] demaundes, unto 
which I neuer refused to depose, nor yet doe. 

L. Leycester—We examyned you onlie whether Campion was at your 
howse, and, because you denied yt, we proceded no further with you ; ther- 
fore you cannot pleade for yourselfe what we, in your opynion, would have 
demaunded of you ; therfore this ys but a shyfte. 

Sir T. T.—My lords, yf yt be a shyfte, yt ys a trewe shyfte, and that 
shall I dulie prove sondrie wayes ; wytnesseth fyrst sir Walter Myldmay, in 
my fyrst examynacion before hym, by vertewe of the counselles letters. 

Sir Walter Mildmay.—i dyd not examyne you whether Campion dyd saye 
masse, or preach, or such lyke, because you denied he was at your howse, 
which fyrst I should haue knowne. 

Sir 7. T.—Sir, maye yt please your honour to call to remembrance, that 
I was examyned upon vij articles, whith you shewed me, and your warrant 
for them from the councell, amonge which, principallie, I should have 
answered unto matters of religion and conscience, and no thinge of state at 
all. And, amonge other, this generall article was one, what masses I had 
heard any preist to saye, or by report dyd heare any to have sayde? 
Whereto I answered; and I thinke you will graunt that, yf I had confessed 
his being in my howse, you would then particularlye have demaunded what 
masses and such lyke I had heard hym saye, for so were your instructions, 
which I dyd see. Also, synce my comming to pryson, I sending to the 
courte to knowe to what articles I should depose, answere was retorned me 
from some of her majesties councell, onlie to sweare whether Mr. Campion 
was at my howse, whether he preached and sayde masse, and who were pre- 
sent thereat. Also, synce my comming to the barre, yt was my position at 
the fyrst, whereupon I framed my defence, which tyll nowe was not denied. 
Lastlie, | see that one of my fellowes at the barre that confessed his beynge 
at his howse, was also examyned onely whether he sayd masse, preached, and 
such lyke, and who was thereat present. Wherefore yt cannot be denyed, 
that this ys no mere temporall demaund, but dulie a case of conscience, 
which being graunted, I ought not to depose herein. 

L. Leycester.—Is yt not onlie a cyvill cause to aske for Campion? What 
yf yt be added also, whether he sayd masse, what relygion ys in this case ? 
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Sir T. 1.—Your question, as your honor avoucheth yt, ys no meane cyvill 
cause, because the principall thinge you enquire ys, whether, accordinge to 
his vocation, he hath practised a relygion not warrantable by our present 
lawes? And, my lord, what you make of a masse | knowe not, but I never 
heard yt accompted of any but a misterie in religion, which being annexed 
to the inquirie of Mr. Campion, most plainlie maketh the difference betwene 
a temporall demaund and this case, which, being then a cause of conscience, 
I offer myselfe to be judged by any devyne olde or newe, catholique or pro- 
testant, I refuse none, whether I ought to sweare herein, and, so farre as 
they shall yelde that by Gods lawe I ought, so farre I will depose. 

L. chauncelour.—My lords, 1 would willinglie, yf you so thinke good, 
mynister an othe to hym, here in courte, howe he commeth by thes instruc- 
cions in dyvinitie, for yt were not well he should passe awaye in this sorte. 

Sir T. T.—My good lords, and lords all, I am right sorowfull that neces- 
sitie forcing me to make my defence, and having yet scant touched the same, 
that in so lyttle sayinge I should so much offende your honors, wherefore, I 
perceyving that in that which I have to saye I shoulde offende more, I will 
forbeare to proceede to prove yt illicitum, and therefore contra iusticiam, 
whereof I have invincible profes, and so in scilence do referre the same to 
the consideracion of this honorable courte, being prepared with obedient 
pacience contentedlie to endure what herein shalbe imposed upon me. 

This ended, sir Thomas Tresame, all this tyme knelinge, dyd ryse upp, 
making a lowlie and humble obeysance to the courte. 

L. chauncelour.—Mr. Powdrell, what do you answere thereto? Do you 
confesse yt in the same sorte, as you ar charged, or no ? 

Mr. Powdrell.—My lords, 1 denie that part of my lord of Shrewsberies 
testimonie of my confession wherein he sayth I came to the latter endinge 
of the masse, for I neither dyd so, neither dyd I saye so. Also the daye of 
the receyving of Mr. Campion into my howse ys not sett downe as in trouth 
yt was, for yt was the viijth of Januarie, which was iiij dayes before that 
daye which ys sett downe in my lord of Shrewsberies certificat, but that I 
receyved Mr. Campion I have confessed yt, and I hope I have not offended 
therein, for bestowinge a nightes lodging of hym who sometymes dyd reade 
to me in the universitie, and by whom I dyd never knowe eveli. 

L. Leycester.—Your lordships maye see howe bolde he ys, to denie that 
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which my lord of Shrewsberie hymselfe hath testified under his owne hande, 
and that he came to the latter endinge of masse, to the kyssing of the pax, 
which I am sure you thought worth the kyssinge. 

Mr. Powdrell.—Maye it please your honours, I must denie yt, because yt 
ys untrewe ; yf I had done yt, I would have confessed yt, but this was the 
confession of Mr. Sacheverell by himselfe, and not of me. 

Mr. attourney.—For the difference of the daies that you dyd take exception 
unto, yt altereth not the case. 

Mr. Powdrell.—Thus much yt changeth the case, that I saye yt was dene 
twoe daies before the proclamacion of Mr. Campion, and by that certificate 
yt should be twoe daies after the proclamacion when Mr. Campion came to 
my howse. 

L. chauncelour.—What saye you to your refusinge to sweare, can you denie 
yt? I dyd offer the othe to you. 

Mr. Powdrell—1 confesse yt that your lordships so dyd, to whom I 
answered, that I would not depose, unlesse I might first see the interroga- 
tories whereto I should sweare. 

L. chauncelour.—At that tyme I declared to you, that you should answere 
to nothinge but to such as concerned her majestie. 

Mr. attourney.—Your lordships doe see that he confesseth that he refused 
to sweare unlesse he might fyrst see the interrogatories wherewith he ys 
onlie charged. Yf yt please your honours I will procede to another of the 
prysoners, Mistres Gryffyth. This gentlewoman hath byn a great receyvour 
of Campion, and Parsons, and many the lyke, as one of her husbandes bro- 
thers hath confessed, sometymes by the name of Foster, Colte, &e. And 
this as well before the proclamacion as after, and thyther were they brought 
by one Morryce, sometyme a scholemaster, a common carier or conducter of 
such. This gentlewoman being examyned before me refused to answere 
herein upon her othe. 

L. chauncelour.—What saye you to this: Why dyd you refuse to sweare ? 

Mrs. Gryffyth.—My lords, an othe ys a thinge of greate importance, and 
I do not knowe the danger thereof; therefore, as one scrupulous in con- 
science, and being afraied to sweare for offending of my conscience, indeed I 
refused to sweare, which I acknowledge. 

Mr. attourney.—My lords, this gentlewomans howse hath byn the or- 
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dinarie howse to receyve them, and such lyke, and I have heard, that yt ys 
rare to fynde out such a howse for that purpose; yt standeth absent from 
other howses, there ys a wood of a myle longe adjoyninge to the howse, and 
yt ys moted about, and yet sondrie secret wayes to escape out, as Mr. Blunte 
that standeth there by, can enforme your lordships. 

By this tyme was sir William Catesbye brought in from the Kinges 
Benche, to whom was readd the accusation of Mr. Campion upon the racke, 
and his letters intercepted being sent to Mr. Pownde, and then charged hym 
with refusall of deposinge, as the lord Vaux and sir Thomas Tresame before 
had byn, who being demaunded, whether he would confesse, or denye yt, 
answered, 

Sir Wm. Catesby.—My lords, trewe yt ys that I have denied that Mr. Cam- 
pion was at my house to my knowledge, either that he was there by that 
name, or that commynge by other name [1] dyd knowe hym to be Campion, 
which still I justifie. And where I am charged with refusing to sweare, I 
confesse yt, wherein of no disloyaltie or fraudulencie, as being faultie of any 
cryminall cause, I so refused to sweare, but for feare of more perill that 
might happ thereby to me, then (in my meane discretion) good would come 
to her majestie, or to this state, which ys, in offering myselfe wyttinglie, 
and yet falselie, to be convicted of periurie, because your honours signified to 
me that Campion had affirmatyvelie accused me: but otherwise to 
sweare to my alleageance, or to any thinge concerninge her majestie or 
estate, or any other thing whatsoeuer, other then to discover matters of con- 
science, which I maye not doe without offence of my conscience, thereof I 
praye onlie to be exempt from swearinge, and from none elles, which alwaies, 
in all dutie and obedience, | haue offered, and here nowe in court againe 
doe, for 1 desyer not tolyve longer then that I remayne an honest and faith- 
ful subiect. In which deniall of swearinge yf I have offended, I praye par- 
don thereof, having faythfully shewed to [your lordships] my reason thereof. 

L. Hunsdon.—Your lordships maye see that this man hath byn in another 
pryson, yet both he and sir Thomas Tresham telle both one tale ; your lord- 
ships maye perceyve thereby that they have had bothe one scholemaster. 

Sir Wm. Catesby.—I graunt as much as your lordship hath said; for I 
assuredlie hope, howsoever we be disioyned, that yet we have euer one 
scholemaster, that ys God, who teacheth us to speake truthe. 
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Mr. attorney.—Your lordships doe see that he confesseth the refusing to 
sweare, and you have heard his allegation ; and yt please your honors nowe, 
having heard all the prysoners, I will make breif repiticion thereof to your 
honours. 

Sir Walter Mildmaye.—You yet want one Ambrose Gryffyth, where ys he ? 

Mr. attorney.—Y our honour doth saye trewe ; his brother, being examyned 
before me the last daie, confessed that this Ambrose hath byn present at 
his brothers howse, sondrye tymes when Campion and Parsons, and such 
lyke, haue byn there, namelie, &c., whereof I, entending to examyne hym, 
tendered hym an oth, and he refused to sweare, which I thinck he will not 
denye. 

Amb. Gryffith—My lords, I am a student in Lincolnes inne, and but 
seldome repayred to my brothers howse, so that what was done there I lyttle 
knowe ; neither have I to meddle therewith, but as to the refusinge to sweare, 
I confesse yt, for I will not offende my conscience. 

L. chauncelour.—You have heard what they can saye, we maye procede to 
judgment. 

Sir T. T.—This onlie I would note to your honours, that at that tyme 
I was at Leycester howse, when I am charged to have contemptuouslie 
refused to sweare, I then made peticion to your honors, I take wytnesse of 
your lordships both, that in case I might see Mr. Campion, or heare hym 
speake, where by his speche or face I might call hym to remembrance, I 
then offered to depose yf I could call hym to memorie. 

L. chauncelour.—You wanted discretion to make such a demaunde, and yt 
was only a delaying of tyme, for you were to answere onlie to your know- 
ledge. 

Sir T. T.—By your honours fauour, I was specially induced so to doe, for 
as I had desier to satisfie your lordships, so was I unwilling to mynister 
foule blott of periurie, which yf by seing of hym I could call to memorie that 
he had byn at my howse, then woulde I have deposed according to Mr. Cam- 
pions examynacion, whereby I shoulde have avoyded all scruple of periurie. 
And yt maye please your lordships, this Mr. Campion and I were never of 
much familiaritie, but that in xiiij yeares space he might growe out of my 
knowledge, who never dyd see hym in the universitie but once, before his 
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departure beyonde the seas, who, as your lordship dyd saye, staied lyttle 
with me, came much disguysed in apparaile, and altering his name. All 
which made me refuse to sweare to my knowledge, lest haplie he might 
have byn in my howse and in my companie both, and I not knowing hym, 
and yet that the same should be referred to a iurie, who sometymes par- 
ticipate of affection or ignorance, to iudge whether I be periured or no. 
Wherefore (as I have said) my desier was, that by meanes of seeing hym or 
hearing hym, that I the better might remember hym, which happlie would 
have procured the full satisfyenge of you. 

Lord chauncelour.—\ can see no reason why yt should be graunted you. 

Sir 1. 7.—1 nowe fynd myne owne wantes apparantlie, in that all 
semeth unreasonable to your honours that I heald for assured and grounded 
reason, and that the same doth aggrevate my offence, which I had thought 
would have freed me of this my fault; whereat I must nedes sorowe and 
learne to holde silence. 

Then begynneth the attorney to make a breif repeticion of the evidence, 
and so the court proceded to judgment. 

Sir W. Mildmay.—His spech was fyrst in extolling her majestie for her 
happie goverment, &c., namelie amonge other her dewe commendacions for 
planting of the trewe relygion, &c. Then what a malicious enemye the pope 
hath byn to her majestie, recytinge that the rebellion in the northe was pro- 
cured by hym; the rebellion in Ireland of Fytzmorrys and the residewe ; the 
procuryng thyther of Spanierdes to invade the realme ; and, lastlie, that he 
hath sent in a rable of semynarie men and runagate freers, who call them- 
selfes jesuytes, amongest which one Campion, to sowe sedicion, and sub- 
verte the trewe doctryne, and therby to withdrawe the obedience and hartes 
of her majesties subjectes from her, under coulour of preachinge the 
catholique doctryne ; who then making defynition of catholique, proved by 
the propertie of the worde, that yt could not be Rome onlie, and therefore 
they had not the trewe catholique religion amonge them. Then he generally 
made shewe of the shyres onlie where Campion made his peregrination, 
nomynating Northamptonshere, where he came to the howses of thes 
prysoners at the barre, and, lastlie, unto Barksheere, where he was appre- 
hended; declaring that, lyke a trustie officer, he faythfully and dyligentlie, 
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and withall diserytlie and shrewdlie, performed that which he had in charge, 
not tarieng long in a place, and shroudinge hymselfe most commonlie in 
howses of best worshippe, in whom thoughe great boastes of learning was 
supposed to be, yet could he see no learning in hym, but onlie bragge of 
learninge, and vanitie. Then he shewed his comminge to the howses of the 
prysoners (viz. the lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresham, and sir William Catesbye) 
all faultie in one predicament, that [they] had receyved hym, and, being 
examyned thereof, dyd denye yt, who being demaunded upon othe and 
allegeance, and requyred by the councell to sweare yt, have refused yt. 
And, albeyt that sir Thomas Tresham hath pleaded his defence by warrant 
of Gods worde, and authoritye of the doctours, why he refused to sweare, 
“but I knowe” (sayth he) “the gentleman to be so honest, setting his 
religion aparte, that I certaynlie perswade myselfe that this ys no pece 
of his conscience, which being indeed a deepe poynt of devynitie, wherein 
I wyll not geve my censure, but referre the same to the learned scholemen 
in devynitie, yet I am of opynion, that we maye as well proceede against 
hym as the rest, &c. Fyrst, I thinke them worthie that they should retourne 
to their prysons from whence they nowe came, and there to abyde tyll they 
have conformed themselves to sweare herein. Also, that they should be 
punished with pecuniarie payne, wherein I thinke yt requisite that the 
lord Vaux shall paie £1000, sir Thomas Tresham and sir William Catesby 
eche of them 1000 marckes a pece, and Mistres Gryffyth and Ambrose 
Gryffythe 500 marckes a pece; and for Mr. Powdrell, inasmuch as he 
confessed the receyvinge of Campion, and that his refusall to sweare was 
onlie because he might not fyrst peruse the interrogatories, I could wyshe 
his fyne to be the lesse, wherefore I thinke 500 marckes sufficient for hym.’* 

‘ The Harleian MS. 6265 contains a full copy of sir Walter Mildmay’s speech upon 
this occasion, which is worthy of insertion in a note, as in some degree explanatory of the 
general character of the narrative above printed. “15 November, 1582. In the starchamber. 
How the queen, our most gracious soveraigne ladie, finding this realme overwhelmed with 
poperie, hath restored unto us the sacred pure relligion of the gospell; and, againe, how 
her majestie, finding the realme in warre with two mightie nacions, her neighbours, hath 
made and maintained peace now 23 years full, the like wherof cannot be read so longe 


together in 300 years before, is knowne to all the world, and ought to be remembred by all 


good subjects of this land. On the other side, how the pope, the most capitall enemie of 
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Sir Roger Manwhode, the lord cheif baron—He sought to urge yt to 
proceede from malice, and not ignorance or zeale, alleaging that all the 
prysoners at the barre at the altering of religion were not of yeares to judge 
of, or knowe the old religion. He alleaged, that thoughe the lawe dyd 


the queen and this state, envying our felicitie, hath continewally sought, not only to deface 
the true relligion of God now planted in this kingdome, but allso with force to trouble her 
majestie and her dominions, therby to overturne the peaceable and happie goverment that 
now we doe enjoye, is likewise evident to all men, and greivous to all good subjectes of this 
realme. What he hath done by force and open hostilitie, let it suffice to remember the 
rebellion in the north, and the two invasions into Ireland, one by James Fitzmorrice, and 
the other by Italians and Spaniardes, all procured and supported by him. These not pre- 
vailing, the pope, neverthelesse, nether hath nor can rest from anie practize that maie turne 
to the anoyance and distruccion of her majestie and this noble realme, the rather for that 
he feeleth daylie, that this kingdome of all the monarchies in christendome doth most shake 
the dignitie of his triple crowne, and therefore he hath presumed by a most impudent and 
blasphemous bull to publishe, even within this cittie, a deprivation of our most gracious 
queen, acquitinge all the subjectes of this realme from anie obedience to her, dreaming that, 
as the supreame monarch of the world, he hath power to put downe and sett up kinges and 
queenes at his pleasure. This also fayling, and not taking that effect which the pope looked 
for, he hath attempted by more secrett practises to diverte the subjectes of this realme from 
ther dutifull obedience to her majestic, nourishing closely the sparkes of disobedience, that 
they might burst forth into the flames of open sedicion when opportunitie should serve. 
For proofe wherof, it is not unknowen what secret devises he hath put in force by lewde 
preistes, with absolucions, dispensacions, and reconciliacions, to drawe her majesties subjectes 
from their obedience which they owe to her, to the obedience of the usurped authoritie of 
Rome. To which end, also, he hath lately sent hither a number of false hypocrites calling 
themselves jesuites, abusing the most holy name of Jesus to the inscripcion of the super- 
stitious secte, and being, indeed, but a rabble of runnagate freers, lately cropen into the 
world and roving about in all contries to trouble the church of God and the quiet policie of 
the contries where they comme. Theise hypocrites, authorised by the pope, have presumed 
to enter into this lande, the scope of their dealing here being, by harbouring themselves in 
the houses of men of reputacion devoted unto Rome, both to confirme them in false doctrine 
and to prepare their minds readie for anie evill that might be enterprised here, therby to 
bring to her majestie any perill or trouble they could be able within this realme, as their 
lewd companions had lately attempted to doe in Ireland, arriving here, as it seemeth, of 
purpose at that tyme, to answeare the doinges of those rebells there. Amongst theis run- 
nagates, one, notorious above the rest for impudencie, named Campian, hath adventured 
to put his foote within this realme to set abroache the practises devised at Rome: what 
diligence he hath used in executing his commission, maye appear, first, by arrogant and 
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forbydd a man to accuse hymselfe where he was to loose lyfe or lymme, 
yet in this case yt was not so: but avouched no authoritie for yt. Then, 
lastlie, he urged that this was a great matter of state, wherefore, for the 


insolent challenges,* both at his entrie and after scattered abroade in pamphlettes, to the 
defacing of the holie relligion of the gospell professed by her majestie and the whole realme, 
wherein neverthelesse he hath shewed more vanitie then learning, as by the consultacions + 
of them hath sufficiently appeared ; next, by the progresse which he hath made into manie 
shires of this realme, as Yorkshier, Lancashier, the byshopricke, Derbyshier, Leicestershier, 
Cheshier, Staffordshier, Nottinghamshier, Bedfordshier, Northamptonshier, Buckingham- 
shier, Oxfordshier, and Barkshier, where he was taken. In all which counties he bath 
haunted the houses of men of the best sorte for living, such as he knew affected that waye, 
shifting himself from one corner to another, and changing often his name, as lewde men use 
to doe. Amongst those places and houses that he hath resorted unto, he confesseth to have 
been at the howses of the lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresham, sir William Catesby, here now 
present in courte. Notwithstanding which confession of Campion, my lord Vaux and theise 
other two, being examined by her majesties commandement whether Campion was at their 
houses to their knowledge or privetie, have plainely denied his being there. Theise men 
afterwardes being, by her majesties further commandement, willed by the lords of her privie 
councell to testifie the same their deniall of Campions being at their houses to be true, 
first by oathe, and [afterwards,] my lord Vaux upon his honour and the other two upon 
their allegiance to her majestie, have and yet doe utterly refuse both. Wherin 1 note two 
thinges ; one, that it doth manifestly argue their deniall of Campions being at their houses 
to be untrue, seing they refuse to aflirme the same, as was required ; the other, and that the 
greater, by this refusall they shewe a manifest contempt of her majesties authoritie, and an 
utter fayling in their duties towardes her, that in a matter concerning her majestie whome 
they ought to preferre before themselves, and in a civill matter that lyeth within their owne 
knowledge, and which they maye lawfully, without danger of life or member, either aflirme 
or denie, they do refuse to take an oathe ministred unto them on ber majesties behalfe by 
her expresse commaundement, and that not before ordinarie commissioners or officers, but 
before the lordes of her privie councell, beinge the principall and cheif counseil of estate 
of the realme, an example most dangerous to be suffered, and not hitherto attempted by anie 
good subject; for so her majesties person, her estate and her realmes might be brought 
into great perill, if it were lawfull for men to refuse to declare by oathe, or upon their 
allegiance, thinges that should concerne her so neerly as the practises of those jesuites and 


* This refers to the letter from which I have quoted at p. 62. Two copies of it in English are n the Harl. MS. 
422, fol. 132 and 134, and it is printed, with some inaccuracies, in Strype’s Annals, iii. part ii. p. 163. It is also 
to be found in Latin in Bridgewater’s Concertatio, p. 17. 

+ The conferences or disputations held in the Tower, between Campion and several protestant divines, are here 
alluded to. Accounts of them were published 4to. Lond. 1523. 
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punyshment he lyked well of it, so the fynes had byn greater, he supposing 
that this was not passing one yeares revenewe, which at least would have byn 
double, yet he concluded that, because sir Walter Mildmay had begunne 
before hym, he would not alter yt. 

Sir James Dier, lord cheif iustice of the common plees.—He beganne with 
the reason that the lord cheif baron first alleaged, saing, that in case where 
a man might leese lyfe or lymme, that the lawe compelled not the partie to 
sweare, and avouched this place, “nemo tenetur seipsum prodere,” which I 
take to be Bractons principall. Afterwards he produced towe presidentes 
in lawe, the one the statute of huntinge, where by that statut yt ys made 
felonie yf upon his othe he answere not the wholl trouth. Also he alleaged 
a president of a riott in burninge of a frame, which was brought into the 
starrechamber in the lord Audleys tyme, where the partie was punished, but 
what yt was he mencioned not, neither could the courte then produce the 
recorde. Lastlie, he urged yt to be a great matter of state, and so con- 
cluded with the punishment that sir Walter Mildmaye fyrst had sett downe. 

Sir Christopher Wraye, lord cheif iustice of England.—He also beganne 
with the lord cheif barons originall, that no man by lawe ought to sweare 


seminarie preistes doe, for, seing we live and drawe even our breath by her, in respect of 
her safetye we ought to forgett parentes, frendes, yea and ourselves, which the very ethnick 
did also, and then much more ought we christians and we Englishmen, specially for such a 
queen as is the only staie of us and ours, and is knowen by longe experience, not only to 
us but to all the world, to be relligious, vertuous, just, and upright, in goverment not 
pressing her subjects to anie thing other then such as by lawe and justice they are bounde 
unto. Therfore, seing the running about of theise lewde jesuites and preistes is so dan- 
gerous to her majestie and the realme, and seing that my lord Vaux and th’other have 
refused to confirme by oathe, or otherwise, their former sayinges, as they were lawfully 
required by persons of the greatest authoritie under her majestie, this doing of theirs cannot 
be but taken for a great offence and contempte to her majestie and her goverment, and 
such as deserveth punishment answearable to so great a falte, that others therby maye be 
warned not to fall into the like herafter. Which punishment, for myne owne opinion, 
ought to be in this sorte; first, that they be returned againe to prison, and there to remaine 
untill they conforme themselves to doe that which hath been lawfullye required of them ; 
and, secondly, that they paie to her majestie a fyne, vizt. the lord Vaux, 1000!; sir Thomas 
Tresham, 1000 markes; and sir William Catesby, 1000 markes. And this is all I have to 
saye to the cause presentlie in question.” Harl. MS. 6265, fol. 371. 
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to accuse hymselfe when he might loose lyfe or lymme, shewyng that he 
was of opynion that they ought in this case to sweare, and avouched the 
practise of his courte, that usually they dyd sweare men to geue evidence 
betwene partie and partie, and therefore a fortiori where the quene is a 
partie. And as for the fynes, he would not alter them, because so many 
had passed before hym all agreeing in one, saing that he thought them 
verie small in so great a case of state and importance as this was, when he 
usually doth, upon a iuror, for his not appearinge before hym, taxe them 
usuallie at one yeares fyne. And for the taxing and levyeng of thes fynes, 
yt ys lawfull, for the lawe ys, where a bishopp doth refuse to admytt a clarke 
upon the quenes wrytt, &c., in that case, his temporalties shalbe seased into 
the quenes handes tyll she hath levied such fyne as shalbe taxed upon 
hym. 

Sir Francis Knolles.—This matter hath byn so sufficientlie touched (sayth 
he) by them that haue spoken before here, that they haue prevented hym 
much of that which he had to saye. Notwithstanding, he signified, that yt 
might not passe without a worde or towe. He protested, that he bare no 
malyce to the parties, for that they never deserved euell of hym, yet, inas- 
much as yt concerned her majestie and the state, he in conscience was 
bounde to speake thereto; who, in fyne, made yt participating of treason, 
and lyttle differinge from treason. Lastlie, he breiflie spake to sir Thomas 
Treshams argument, saying, that he had byn bredd upp in poperie, and 
also had the experience of the persequution in queen Maries tyme, and he 
was sure (he said) that in all that tyme they knew no such evasion for an 
othe, or schole devynitie, and therefore he wondred howe sir Thomas 
Tresham had stumbled upon yt: manifesting that he never helde sir 
Thomas Tresham for so well learned in devynitie before that daie. And as 
for the fyne, he agreed with the residewe that went before hym, signifyeng 
that yf any had increased yt higher yt should have had his consent. 

Lord Norrys.—He framed his spech verie breif, signifyeng that he had 
thought that this realme could not affoard any so undutyfull a subiect, that, 
consideringe her majesties goverment, &c., would have receyued Campion, 
but to see such of such callinge as were the prysoners at the barre that 
would not onlie receyve hym, but contemptuouslie refuse to sweare, &c. ; 
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yt was (he said) farre beyonde his imagination to thinke that any so ingrate- 
full and faithlesse subiectes had byn to be founde: therefore he spake to the 
increasing of the fynes, ernestlie requiringe that so yt might be. 

Lord Hunsdon.—He agreed in opynion with them all going before hym, 
declaring that he verilie beleved that Campion was at their howses; and 
that he helde yt to be a verie disloyall fact to refuse to sweare in a case of 
so great importance and state as that was: yet in this he notablie differred 
from them all that went before hym, that he woulde have had sir Thomas 
Tresham to be fyned at the least at 3000/., because sir Thomas Tresham 
committed a greater offence in making of his publique defence im courte, 
then he dyd erst in refusinge to sweare: signifieng that, in his conscience, 
he dyd verilie thinke that sir Thomas Tresham had studied and preme- 
ditated his argument forth of the scripture and doctours more to incense 
the eares of so great an assemblie, and thereby (as yt were) to premonish 
all catholiques by his example howe to answere, and howe to behave them- 
selves in lyke cases, then that he dyd yt in defense of his owne cause. 
Wherefore he instantlie praied the court to have regard to yt, and depelie to 
aggrevate his fyne. 

Lord Buckhurst.—Yt semed that the lord Buckhurst had studied some- 
what which he ment to utter, thoughe he sayde, or rather iterated, the same 
that sondrie tymes had byn spoken before, commending of the quene, &c., 
condemning the prysoners, and wishing that the fynes might be greatlie 
raised, declaringe yt was an odious acte, and which concerned the state 
greatlye ; adding this onlie of his owne, that he verilie thought, and thereof 
made no question, but that Campion had byn at their howses, espetially for 
that they refused to sweare, which (he sayd) was an undoubted token of his 
beinge there. 

Lord Cromwell.—His speche correspondentlie answered the speche of the 
lord Buckhurst, saving that particularlie he would have had them, vizt. the 
lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresham, and sir William Catesbye, to be doubled in 
their fynes ; so, to the purpose but breiflie, he concluded, for he was not longe 
in his speche. 

L. Leycester—My lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresham, and sir William 
Catesbye (said he), you knowe howe carefull I was over you, and howe 
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friendlie I admonished you, but no warninge would serve you; I cannot but 
sorowe you; I would you had byn advysed by me, for then you had never 
come to this. 

L. chamberlayne.—He argued discrytlie what belonged to regyment, &c., 
and then discended to the punishment of offenders. Lastlie, he manifested 
that he lyked of the procedinge of sir Walter Myldmaye, and thos that had 
gone before hym, and so ratified the punishments. 

Lord chauncelour.—He presentlie entred into the bodie of the cause 
withoute any longe narration, sayng that, because tyme dyd drawe awaie, 
he would be shorte. He helde in his opinion the prysoners guiltie of 
receyving Mr. Campion. He noted their obstinacie and undutifulnes in 
refusing to sweare. He thought they had said untrulie, and upon that 
place he produced, os quod mentitur occidit animam. He affoarded good 
commendation of sir Thomas Tresham, but dislyked bym in this course. He 
urged against the lord Vaux that he was at full yeares at her majesties 
comming to the crowne, who at that tyme dyd his homage, whereto he was 
sworne, declaring that in refusing to sweare he had violated the same, 
which was a grevous offence, declaringe that he, being the last, could not 
alter what alredye was agreed upon, otherwyse he would depelie have 
encreased his fyne. And for Mistres Gryffyth, he thought yt convenient to 
discharge her of her fyne of 500 marckes, because she was covert baron, 
and yt could not be levyed on her; and because she knewe not what 
belonged to an othe, she should tarrye in pryson tyll she dyd knowe. For 
Mr. Powdrell, he urged towe thinges against hym, that he would refuse to 
sweare when he tolde hym that he should be examyned of no thinges but 
such as concerned her majestie ; also, that he denied one parte of the lord 
of Shrewsberies certificate concerning his hearing of masse. Lastlie, he 
added, the prysoners should not onlie retorne to pryson to contynewe there 
tyll they had sworne ; but, withall, that they should not be delyvered with- 
out her majesties speciall favour obteyned fyrst therein ; and where yt was 
ordered that everie prysoner should retorne from whence he came; he 
thought yt mete that they all should retourne to the Flete. 

And herewith the court dyd aryse, and the prysoners were carried 
awaye. 
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Notes obserued by us that were present, forth of judges speches, and the resi- 


dewe, whereto yt was mervaile that sir Thomas Tresham dyd not replie, 
having so much advantage, but yt ys to be supposed, because he was so 
checked a lyttle before, that there he would not ; also yt ys to be thought, 
that yt ys against the order of the court to replye at {all\ after judgment 
delyvered. 


he Welle » All the court semed to be of opynion, and most of them pronounced in 
neureble an ss their speches, that the lord Vaux, sir Thomas Tresham, and sir William 
condemne sir Catesbye have receyved Campion, and this by Campions examynacion and 
| ong circumstances gathered in the courte; albeyt sir Thomas Tresham desiered 


Campions ac- 


cusation, and to speake at the fyrst against the receyving of Campion, which semed to us 

Since“ that sir Thomas Tresham had reason to misdoubt howe a jurie would have 
found hym faultie therein, when, upon that evidence, without any enforcynge, 
so honorable, so wyse, and so indifferent, were thereby satisfied that sir 
Thomas Tresham his former testimonie was untrewe. 

Nemo tenetur Also, all of them helde yt a great matter of estate, and some judged yt 

iicre in lowe of Lytle differinge from treason, and yet all the thre judges were cleare of opy- 

lyfe or lyme: nion, that where a man should loose lyfe or lymme, that there he ys not 

The losse of : 

eares ys the bound to accuse hymselfe ; which, yf yt be a matter of state, and lytle dif- 

aii feringe from treason, then, by the judges argumentes as aforesaid, sir 
Thomas Tresham, nor the residewe, ought not to accuse themselfes; one of 
the judges begynning with this, that nemo tenetur seipsum prodere, which ys 
an universall proposition. 

Be. attemnay Avouched that the court of starrechamber might compell a man to sweare 

eqpient hyws- that either ys defendant or wytnesse, yf not to punishe hym, which case did 
greatlie make for the prysoners, as we did take it ; fyrst, that was done by 
force of statute, then yf they could not do yt without then, then, &c. Item, 
a man might make a contempt, and not to be forced to sweare, for yf the 
matter be not conteyned in the byll, we thinke that the court cannot force 
hym to sweare; in which case of refusall no contempt at all. Lastlie, all 
punishmentes for contemptes of non-appearances, and such lyke, be punish 
able, but not finable. So that case then maketh much for the prysoners. 
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He produced the statut of hunting, whereby yt ys made felonie yf the 
partie therein offendinge do refuse to sweare, which case, he said, agreed 
with this case, which proveth that such an offender was not bound to accuse 
hymselfe before that statut was made. Also that statut ys for the discoverie 
of the wholl trouth therein; for yf an offender sweare, and do not discover 
the wholl trouth, but leaveth any part thereof unrevealed, being demaunded, 
that maketh yt felonie, which maketh another difference in this case. Also, 
this ys a mere temporall demaund, and the acte ys in ytselfe euell, which 
lykewyse maketh a most different contrarietie in that : for this nowe ys a case 
of conscience, and of all catholiques devynes reputed good. 

At that tyme he lykewyse alleaged a president of that court, but yt could 
not be produced then, and fewe heard thereof, which was in the lord Aud- 
leys tyme, that in riotuous manner a frame of a house was burned, and the 
partie was punished in that court, not shewinge what, or in what sorte, but 
not mencioning at all to refuse to sweare, which was nothinge to the purpose, 
for the ryott or unlefull acte of burning the frame ought not to escape un- 
punished, for yt ys a wicked acte in yt selfe, and hath no affinitie to this 
case ; neither was yt proved, but onlie alleaged. 

The lord cheif justice of England avouched a dailie president in his court, 
also a case at the comon lawe, which case was to prove that they might fyne 
them as well as punish them. His case was, that yf a bishopp, upon proces 
directed to hym forth of the court, shall refuse to accept his clarke, in this 
case he ys fynable at the quenes pleasure, and shall have his temporalties 
seased tyll the money be levied, which case of his hath no affinitie to this 
supposed contempt, for the bishopp doth withstande the ordynarye course of 
the common lawe, and this usually ys in practise: but this of theirs ys no 
contempt at the common lawe, to refuse to sweare to accuse in cases of con- 
science. Also, we be of opinion that there was never a president in this 
case before, neither in the common lawe, nor cyvill lawe. Lastly, this dif- 
ferethe much in the punishment, for there the byshopp ys not punishable 
by bodie, but by a pecuniary fine onlye, and thes prysoners were both 
by bodie and greuouse fyne; whereby yt appereth as by that which 
before ys alleaged, that some contempt ys neither punishable by bodie nor 
fyne, some onlie by bodie, some onlie by fyne, but we have not sene both by 
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bodie and fyne, but where some statute specially doth authorise yt, as in 
ryottes, cosynage, counterfayting of handes, perjurie, and such lyke. 

His president was of his usuall fyninge and commytting also to pryson in 
his court, when a man made contempt to appeare upon a jurie, whereupon 
he also noted, that he usually dyd sett a yeares fyne at the least of such, 
wherefore, he said, in this case yt ought to have byn much more, being for 
the quene, and in so great a matter of state, which president dyd make much 
for the prysoners. This ys done by statut, which then yf not without 
statut, no more in this tyll a statut be provyded for yt. Againe, in decy- 
dinge of right betwene partie and partie, ys a meare cyvill cause; so ys not 
to accuse in cases of conscience. 

Lastly, for the heightening of the fyne his president ys to lytle purpose ; 
for trewe yt ys, that he many tymes assesseth fynes upon the jurors that be 
pore men, which thoughe the same be fynable, yet doth yt happlie amount 
unto a yeares fyne, but when a knight, or knightes fellowe, or such lyke who 
maye dispende 500', or 1000’, or but 100', with them, he dothe not so, not 
the x‘ parte so much, wherefore that president maketh lyttle to urge the 
fynes, as we who dyd stand by dyd take yt. 





VU. Letter from Hupson Gurney, Esq. V.P., to Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F-R.S., Secretary, accompanying Casts of Eight 
Punic Inscriptions found on the site of Carthage. 


Read June 2, 1842. 


My DEAR Sir HENRY, St. James’s Square, June 2nd, 1842. 

I BEG to lay upon the table of the Society of Antiquaries, the Casts of 
eight Punic Inscriptions, which have been sent me from Copenhagen, by 
M. De Falbe, captain in the Danish navy, and formerly Consul General 
of Denmark at Tunis, who was the principal originator of a Society for 
making Researches on the site of Carthage, for which purpose he returned 
to Africa in 1837. 

I am unable to give any further information concerning these Inscrip- 
tions, than that contained in the List with which M. De Falbe has accompa- 
nied them ; three of them appear to have been already engraved in M. De 
Falbe’s “Recherches sur l’Emplacement de Carthage :” but as the col- 
lection of Characters so little known is matter of interest to Antiquaries of 
all countries, and as the accuracy of these casts may be depended on, the 
Society may possibly see fit to have them lithographed for the plates of the 
forthcoming volume of the Archzologia.* 


I am, my dear Sir Henry, 
Yours truly, 


HUDSON GURNEY. 
Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S.A. 


a See Plates III. IV. V. 





Punic Inscriptions from Carthage. 


Note des empreintes en plitre, prises sur les Inscriptions Lapidaires 
Puniques, recueillies par Falbe. 


1. Inscription Africaine (Berbere?) taillée sur un cippe grossiérement 
formé, trouvé le 29 Avril, 1838, dans le Nécropole de Hanschir Makther 
Weled Ayar. 

2. Une autre en caractéres semblables, sur un cippe trouvé le méme jour 
dans le méme Nécropole. 

3. Un fragment en caractéres semblables trouvé le méme jour dans le méme 
Nécropole. 

4. Inscription Punique-Numidique, taillée sur la partie inférieure d'un 
cippe, dont la partie supérieure fut en vain recherchée. Elle est trouvée le 
26 Avril, 1838, dans le ravin qui sépare les ruines de l’ancienne ville située 
a Makther de son Nécropole. 

5. Inscription Punique-Numidique, taillée sur la partie supérieure d’un 
cippe grossi¢rement formé, trouvé dans le Nécropole de Makther le 29 Avril, 
1838. 

6. Inscription Punique-Numidique, publiée dans le “ Recherches sur l’em- 


placement de Carthage,” page 105, Planche V. No. 4. 

7. Inscription Punique-Carthaginoise, publi¢e dans les “ Recherches sur 
emplacement de Carthage,” page 83, Planche V. No. 3. 

8. Les caractéeres Puniques dune inscription bilingue—Punique et Grecque 
—sculptée sur un monument sé¢pulcral, trouvé au Pirée et déposé au Musée 
d’Athénes. Ce petit monument est représenté sur la gravure ci-jointe. 
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VIL. Two Letters from Grorce Gopwin, Esq. F-RS.& FSA. 
to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary, on certain Marks 
discoverable on the Stones of various Buildings erected in the 


Middle Ages. 





Read 16th December 1841, and February 2, 1843. 





LETTER I. 


DEAR Sir, 


AsovtT three years ago my attention was first drawn to the fact, that 
the Stones both inside and outside numerous ancient buildings in England 
bore in many cases a peculiar mark or symbol, which was evidently the work 
of the original builders. It immediately occurred to me, that these Marks, 
if extensively examined and compared, might serve to aid in connecting, 
and perhaps discriminating, the various bands of operatives, who, under 
the protection of the Church, mystically united, spread themselves over 
Europe during the middle ages, and are known as the Free Masons. 

It therefore gave me some pleasure during a recent visit to the interior 
of France, to observe in several instances at Poitiers, in the department of 
Vienne, similar marks in great profusion; the more so too, as amongst them 
were many exactly resembling some which I had previously found in 
England, although on buildings of a different date. 

Some of these marks, both from English and French buildings, are re- 
presented by the accompanying diagrams (Plates VI. VII. VIII. IX. X.). 
They are formed by a single line slightly indented, and vary in length from 
two to seven inches. 

Nos. | to 7, (Plate VI.) are from the north aisle of the nave of Gloucester 
VOL. XXX. Q 
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cathedral, the walls of which have been thickly covered with them. Nos. 8, 
9, 10, and 11, are from the outside of the south transept of the same build- 
ing. Nos. 12, 13, and 14, are from the cathedral at Bristol; and 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, from the beautiful parish church of St. Mary Redcliff, in the same 
city. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, are from the south porch of the abbey 
church at Malmesbury (one of the most curious and interesting porches in 
England). The form No. 20 is similar to No. 11, from Gloucester cathedral. 
No. 21 is similar to No. 14, from Bristol cathedral; though the buildings 
are of very different dates. No. 19, an interesting symbol, formed by an 
endless line, is five or six inches in height, and occurs in numberless 
instances both here and elsewhere. Nos. 25 and 26 are from the tower 
of the church at Cirencester : and Nos. 27 to 66 inclusive, (Plate VII.) from 
Furness abbey, Lancashire. This latter building displaying the architecture 
of various periods, a few of the signs from each portion of the structure are 
given under their respective heads. The form, No. 19, at Malmesbury, 
already spoken of, occurs both in the semi-Norman, or transition work, at 
Furness, No. 34, and on an early-English capital, No. 46. No. 22 at Malmes- 
bury also occurs here, see No. 54. 

The signs found on the perpendicular work, Nos. 61 to 66, display a co- 
incidence in the lines which is curious. 

Nos. 67 to 76, (Plate VIII.) are taken from Cheetham’s college at Manches- 
ter, and are seen to be similar in several instances to others already given. 

Turning now to the buildings in Poitiers,—the cathedral of St. Pierre and 
church of St. Radégonde are literally covered with marks, the interior of the 
latter especially. Some of them are represented by Nos. 77 to 106, (Plates 
IX. and X.) and will be found similar to others in England. For example, Nos. 
88 and 101 resemble No. 72, from Cheetham’s college, Manchester, a building 
of much later date. No. 93 at St. Pierre is identical with 71, from Man- 
chester. No. 92 resembles No. 29, from Furness abbey ; and in Nos. 98 and 
103 we have the fish form, or Vesica Piscis, already seen in No. 18, from St. 
Mary’s Redcliff, at Bristol. This, as is well known, was an early and much 
used symbol in the Christian church. 

Whether these marks were made for the simple purpose of identifying the 
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work done by particular individuals or subdivisions of the band, or that they 
had a deeper signification and motive, I will not now inquire: nor even ven- 
ture to remark on the origin of the signs themselves per se. My present 
purpose is simply to draw attention to these marks, in the hope that col- 
lections may be made in England, France, and Germany, so that they may 
be properly investigated and compared. No circumstance which promises 
to throw even the smallest additional light on the early history of those 
wonderful men to whom we are indebted for so many magnificent buildings, 
can be deemed insignificant or unworthy of consideration. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, 


Dear Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 


GEORGE GODWIN, Jun. 


Sir Henry Et t.is, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S.A. 





DEAR Sir, 


In the month of December, 1841, I had the pleasure of laying before the 
Society some observations on the fact, that the stones both inside and out- 
side numerous ancient buildings in England and France, bear in many cases 
peculiar marks or symbols, apparently the work of the original builders. 
Since then I have had an opportunity of examining the Cathedral of Cologne, 
and some other sacred edifices in that city, where I found many similar 
marks. Copies of some of these, half real size, I beg leave to forward with 
this letter, (Figures 107 to 155, Plates IX. and X.) in order that they may 
be compared with the diagrams previously sent. 
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In length they vary from 14 inch to 2 inches. They are not so deeply 
cut in as those already spoken of, nor are they formed by so wide a line, but 
nevertheless they are all remarkably clear and distinct. More order is per- 
ceptible in the position of the marks in the interior of this cathedral than I 
have elsewhere observed; for example, they appear with considerable 
regularity up the centre of the four chief members of each of the great 
clusters of columns dividing the nave and aisles; and they commence at 
a certain height from the ground, nearly uniformly. 

Monsieur Didron of Paris, it seems, has communicated a series of observa- 
tions on these marks to the Comité Historique des Arts et Monuments. He 
has found them at Strasburgh, Spire, Worms, Rheims, Basle, and elsewhere, 
and believes he can discover in them reference to distinct schools, or lodges 
of masons. The marks collected by M. Didron divide themselves, according 
to his opinion, into two classes, those of the overseers and those of the men 
who worked the stones. The marks of the first class consist generally of 
monogrammatic characters, and are placed separately on the stones: those 
of the second class partake more of the nature of symbols, such as shoes, 
trowels, mallets, &c. It is stated that at Rheims, in one of the portals, the 
lowest of the stones forming one of the arcades is marked with a kind of 
monogrammatic character, and the outline of the sole of ashoe. The stone 
above it has the same character, and two soles of shoes ; the third the same 
character, and three soles, and so all round the arcade. The shoe mark he 
found also at Strasburgh, and no where else, and accounts for this by the fact, 
that parts of the cathedral of Rheims were executed by masons fetched from 
Strasburgh. 

The Committee either have published, or are about to publish, a set of 
instructions to their correspondents on this point, with plates of the marks 
already collected, in order that they may obtain additional information, and 
means of comparison. 

Strengthened by this proceeding on their part in my belief before ex- 
pressed, that the observation and collation of these marks may ultimately 
aid in elucidating the history of the Free Masons, I feel encouraged to bring 
the subject again before the Society, which otherwise I should not have 
done. 
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The lamented Mr. Rokewode, in a paper on the dedication and consecration 
of churches, printed in the 25th volume of the Archeologia, observes that 
“the ancient altar stone, known by the crosses graven in the centre and at 
the angles, is now frequently to be found in our churches, generally applied to 
sepulchral purposes. The crosses upon it were intended to mark the spots an- 
nointed with chrism,—and if Ido not mistake, this was the object of the crosses 
once inlaid with metal, cut in the external walls of some churches, as in 
the cathedral of Salisbury, and the churches of Edindon in Wilts, Cannington 
in Somersetshire, and Brent Pelham in Herts. It may also be observed, 
that on one of the Norman pillars in New Shoreham church, are two Jeru- 
salem crosses, probably graven on the occasion of the dedication.” 

Mr. Sydney Smirke in a paper which follows the last quoted, and il- 
lustrates it from the church of St. John at Syracuse, refers to a pontifical, 
printed at Rome in 1595, and now in the British Museum, where the Bishop 
is enjoined to mark with his thumb dipped in the chrism, twelve crosses on 
the walls of the church and others on the door, and altar. It further 
provides that these crosses are to be at the height of 7 feet 5 inches above 
the floor. 

I do not quote these observations with the view of shewing an immediate 
connection between any religious ceremonies and the marks in question. 
They may however be deemed to bear, although slightly, upon the subject ; 
and therefore they are introduced ; the more so too, perhaps, because in 
searching for marks at Furness abbey, (where they abound,) a large cross 
14 inches high, and 14 inches wide, was found, cut on the external face of 
a stone at the east end of the church. This is represented by fig. 158, 
Plate X. 

The marks of which we are especially speaking, it can perhaps hardly be 
doubted, were made chiefly to distinguish the work of different individuals. 
At the present time the man who works a stone, (being different from the 
man who sets it,) makes his mark on the bed or other internal face of it, so 
that it may be identified. The fact, however, that in the ancient buildings 
it is only a certain number of the stones which bear symbols,—that the 
marks found in different countries, (although the variety is great,) are 
in many cases identical, and in all have a singular accordance in character, 
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—seems to shew that the men who employed them did so by system, and 
that the system, if not the same in England, Germany, and France, was 
closely analogous in one country to that of the others. 

Moreover, many of the signs are evidently religious and symbolical, and 
agree fully with our notions of the body of men known as the Free Masons. 

With reference to the religious character of associated masons in very 
early times, (times much earlier than any of the works already mentioned 
belong to,) I am induced to allude to a curious MS. account of the proceed- 
ings of four sculptors who worked “in the name of the Lord.”* It is in 
No. 91 of the Arundel MSS. at the British Museum, described as “ Sanc- 
torum vite, miracula, et martyria,” and is to be found at folio 218, headed, 
“ Claudii Sociorumq. ejus.” It commences thus: “ At the time when 
Diocletian was Emperor, various metallic substances were cut by the Panno- 
nians from the mountains in his presence. It came to pass that when he 
had collected together all the workers in metal, he found amongst those 
endowed with great skill in art certain men named Claudius, Castor, 
Simphorianus, and Nicostratus, who were wonderful in the art of masonry. 
These men were secretly Christians, observing the commandments of the 
Lord, and, whatsoever work in the art of sculpture they performed, they did 
it in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Further on, it proceeds: “‘ At the command of Diocletian, a porphyritic 
shell with pomegranates and foliage, was perfected by the hands of Claudius, 
Simphorianus, Castor, and Nicostratus, and they were brought under the 
notice of the Emperor. And he was pleased with all things, and made them 
many presents. Then said Diocletian, I desire that some columns with 
foliated capitals should be carved out of the porphyritic mountain under the 
direction of Claudius, Simphorianus, and Castor. When the philosophers 
heard this they were vehemently indignant because the command of Dio- 
cletian provoked them. Coming, however, to the mountain, they marked 
out the portion of stone which should be cut away. Then the artificers in 
masonry prayed, and made the sign of the cross of Christ, and giving direc- 
tions and setting to work, they began to cut the stone for the neck of the 
columns, and they worked at it daily for three months. When, however, one 


® My attention was kindly directed to this by Dr. Bromet. 
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wonderful column had been produced with perfect art, the philosophers said 
to Claudius and the others, Ye who are enriched with gifts, give your skill to 
the shaping of another column. Wherefore, replied they, do ye wish to learn 
the art from us? Still, in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom we 
trust, we will shape this other column like the first. And giving their labour 
with the utmost diligence, within twenty-six days they had cut the other 
column. Then the philosophers indignantly exclaimed, These mysterious 
words can only pertain to art-magical.” 

To return, however, to one or two additional items of information, re- 
specting Masons’ marks. Mr. John Gough Nichols has favoured me with 
tracings of two marks which appear upon the top edge of two Roman altars 
found at Risingham in Northumberland. They are represented by figures 
156 and 157, in Plate X. 

In a work by Messrs. Waller, on Monumental Brasses, recently published,” 
a circumstance is pointed out in connection with a monument to Sir John 
de Creke and Lady Alyne his wife at Westley Waterless, Cambridgeshire, 
(dated about 1325,) which bears strongly on the subject before us. The pas- 
sage is as follows :— 

“ At the right foot of the lady's figure is a monogram, pro- 
bably of the artist by whom it was executed ; it is given the full 
size in the margin, and consists of the letter N, above which is a 
mallet, on one side a half moon, and on the other a star or sun. 
It is worthy of remark, that the same device is found on a seal 
attached to a deed 5° Edw. I.,° wherein one Walter Dixi ‘ Cementarius de 
Bernewelle’ is conveying certain lands to his son Lawrence. 
The seal of Walter has for its legend S’. WALTER : LE: 
MASVN, and is likewise annexed. 

“The occurrence of a similar device in two instances 
seems to show that it was not an individual mark. May it 
not have been the badge of some guild of masons; If so, 
it will suggest that the same minds that designed the archi- 








b “A Series of Monumental Brasses from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century,” by 
J. G. and L. A. B. Waller. 
© Cole’s MSS. vol. VILLI. 
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tectural structures of the middle ages also designed the sepulchral monu- 
ments; and this opinion is strengthened by the fact of their generally 
agreeing with the prevailing taste of the times.” 

Again,—in Lord Lindsay’s work on Egypt, Edom, &c. (vol. IL. p. 361,) 
a description of a monument on the Orontes, and near Baalbec, is given in 
a note by a friend, and the following statement is made. “It is very re- 
markable, that the faces of this monument are covered with small marks, cut 
on the stones ; hieroglyphics I cannot call them,—they are too numerous to 
be accidental, and I was convinced that they were not from the mere process 
of chiselling the stones.” Whether or not they were analogous to the marks 
under consideration, I do not pretend to say. 

In concluding these disjointed and perhaps trifling observations, I cannot 
avoid referring to what may be considered a curious coincidence. In June 
1842, Mr. Hudson Gurney exhibited several tablets, described as having been 
discovered at the Nécropole de Hanschir Makther Weled Aijar, and which 
were covered with marks (almost like pattern cards) about the same size, 
and formed in the same way as those I had seen on the walls of many build- 
ings. Some few of them being identically the same, I sketched hastily at 
the time, and now forward with this letter. See Figs. 1, 2, and 3, in Plate 
III. of the present Volume. 


I have the honour to subscribe myself, dear Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 


Sir Henry Extuis, K.H. F.R.S. GEORGE GODWIN, Jun. 
Sec. Soc. Antiq. 
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IX. Letter from Arsert Way, Esq. Director, to Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.RS., Sec., on Palimpsest Sepulchral Brasses ; 
and on a remarkable instance at Hedgerley, Buckinghamshire. 





Read 2nd February 1843. 





DEAR SiR, 


THE attention of every one who has been interested in researches into the 
Sepulchral Antiquities, either of the classical or the medieval period, must 
have been called to observe the wanton recklessness with which the memo- 
rials of one generation have been displaced to make way for those of a 
succeeding age, and the materials appropriated to the purposes of the occa- 
sion. Numerous are the instances that might be cited, where sepulchral 
brasses have thus been sacrilegiously perverted from their original purpose ; 
indeed, among the limited number of memorials of this kind, of which, by 
their having been detached from the monumental slab, the reverse can be 
seen, the number of those which are found to be engraved on both sides is 
proportionally so large, that it might be assumed that the greater part of our 
sepulchral brasses would be found, were it possible to ascertain the fact, 
made up of fragments of prior memorials of the dead. In cases of this kind 
the term Palimpsest Brass seems to be not an inappropriate designation. 
An example that has recently been supplied from the church of Hedgerley, 
in Buckinghamshire, is so far interesting from the station of the individual, 
whose memorial has, after being for three centuries lost in concealment, 
now been brought to light, that I am inclined to think it may deserve to be 
brought under the notice of the Society. 

In the chancel at Hedgerley there is a sepulchral brass which represents 
Margaret Bulstrode, the wife of a gentleman of the family of that name 
VOL. XXX. R 
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formerly possessed of estates in several parts of the county. The inscrip- 
tion under her feet records the first of October, 1540, as the date of her 
demise; her costume is the ordinary dress of the time of Henry VIII. 
Beneath are seen a numerous little family of ten sons and three daughters, 
and above the bearing of Bulstrode, quarterly with two other coats, impaling 
a single bearing, which would serve to identify the individual. But the 
memorial presents no feature of material interest, and I do not find that it 
has been noticed by topographers. 

The plate on which the inscription had been graven having become de- 
tached from the sepulchral slab, it was found that the reverse presented a 
memorial of a period two centuries anterior to the date of the secondary 
application ; and fortunately, the piece of brass having required an addition 
of some inches in length, in order to receive the later inscription, the earlier 
has been preserved without mutilation. It consists of the following distich : 


Cotyngton Thomas Edmund: qui fuit Abbas 
ic jacet, esto pia sibi ductric birgo Maria. 


This simple record, and the pious aspiration whereby it is accompanied, 
appear to have formed the entire memorial of the deceased Abbot of St. 
Edmund's Bury; there is no apparent reason for supposing that the plate 
had been reduced in size, but it must be remarked that the character seems 
to be of a time later than the demise of Abbot Totyngton, and the brevity of 
the memorial may have been owing to the circumstance of its having been 
affixed some years after his death, merely to mark the spot where his 
remains rested. 

Thomas de Totyngton succeeded John de Norwold in 1301: he had pre- 
viously been sub-prior of St. Edmund’s Bury; and he presided over that 
powerful and wealthy establishment during ten years. On his decease, in 
1312, 5th Edward II. he was succeeded by Thomas de Draughton. 

Among the numerous cartularies of Bury, preserved at the British 
Museum, a list of the Abbots is found, from which the following record is 
extracted :— Anno Domini 1301. Thomas de Totyngtone, monachus Sancti 
Edmundi et supprior, electus est in Abbatem, confirmatus a Papa Bonifacio 
VIII°, et rexit ecclesiam xj. annis. Et obiit vij. Idus Januarii, A. D. 1312.” 
(Harl. MS. 743.) 
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No events of great importance appear to have marked the period during 
which this Abbot had the sway at Bury. His register is still extant (Harl. 
MS. 230), and contains a mass of curious information regarding the posses- 
sions and government of the monastery ; but it is deficient in records of a 
personal nature, such as are sometimes supplied by similar authorities, and 
I have been unable to ascertain even the fact, that the church of St. Edmund 
was the place where the remains of Abbot Totyngton were deposited. As, 
however, no evidence is to be adduced, which might shew a connection 
either personally, or by possessions of the Abbey in those parts, whereon the 
supposition might be grounded that his interment had taken place in the 
vicinity of Hedgerley, where his last memorial has now been brought to light, 
it appears more probable that this little plate had formed a portion of the 
fruits of that reckless devastation which occurred at the time when the 
Abbey was suppressed, and been made available for a secondary purpose, at 
a spot remote from its original position. 

It was only on the 4th of November, 1539, that John Reve, the last Abbot 
of St. Edmund’s Bury, had surrendered his charge to his rapacious Sove- 
reign, and it appears by the reports of the commissioners that gold and silver 
ornaments were appropriated at this abbey alone to the amount of 5,000 
marks. The last tribute to the incomparable magnificence of this monas- 
tery is paid by Leland ; but short was the time ere this stately monument of 
the piety of successive generations had become reduced, as described by 
Weever, to a shapeless heap of rubbish. The indication, however, that is 
afforded by the trifling circumstance of the discovery at Hedgerley, is a 
fearful testimony, as regards the rapidity with which the work of spoliation 
proceeded. It was only, as it has been observed, in November 1539, that the 
surrender of the abbey occurred ; and this plate, which, as it may reasonably 
be surmised, became part of the spoils, was again turned to account, to form 
part of a memorial bearing date October in the succeeding year. 

It is needless to mention numerous examples that are to be found of 
Sepulchral Brasses which, like that at Hedgerley, have been employed for a 
secondary purpose. In some instances the design that is found on the reverse 
may have been rejected, on account of some defect of design or workmanship. 
A curious example of this kind occurs at St. Margaret’s, Rochester, where 
the representation of a vicar of the church who died in 1465, is found on 
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both sides of the plate, the only difference being slight variations in the 
ecclesiastical costume, the first having evidently presented some impropriety 
in that respect, for which it was cancelled, and the figure given in due form 
on the other side. It is described in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1840. 
A similar example is afforded by the brass of an ecclesiastic at Burwell, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Palimpsest brasses are also found at Berkhampstead, at Cuxton, 
Kent, and St. Peter's in the East, Oxford, an account of which was commu- 
nicated by Dr. Ingram to the Gent. Mag. 1841. There are likewise two at 
Isleworth, one of which exhibits on the reverse Flemish words, engraved in a 
peculiar character used in sepulchral memorials in the Netherlands. As brass 
plate was exclusively procured from the Continent until works were established 
for its manufacture in England in the seventeenth century, it may be readily 
understood how this portion of a memorial which had either been cancelled 
by the engraver, or suffered desecration, should have reached this country. 
I will mention also one curious instance of the secondary application of a 
memorial of this kind, which has been communicated to me by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, and of which a more detailed account will be found in the 
first volume of the Topographer. At Bromham, in Bedfordshire, are fine 
brasses representing Thomas Wideville, Esq. who died about the year 1435, 
and his two wives, in the costume proper to the times of Henry the 
Sixth. These by an extraordinary re-appropriation have been employed a 
hundred years later to supply a memorial for the descendant, in the fourth 
generation, of the sister of the individual for whom they had been originally 
designed, namely, for Sir John Dyve, who died in 1535, his mother, and his 
wife. This curious monument has been engraved for Lysons’s Bedfordshire. 


I remain, dear Sir Henry, 
very faithfully yours, 
ALBERT WAY. 


Sin Henry E tis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S. A. 








Account of the traces of a Roman Villa discovered, 4. D. 1840, 
at Gayton, near Northampton, communicated in a Letter from 
the Very Reverend Georce Burier, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, F.S.A., to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 





Read Ynd Feb. 1843. 





In a field, called “ the Warren,” (part of the property of Sir Joseph Haw- 
ley, Bart. of Leybourne Grange, in the co. of Kent,) situated at the southern 
boundary of the parish of Gayton, and bordering upon the parish of Blis- 
worth, the plough had oft-times been impeded by large stones, evidencing 
the traces of some old building. In the month of February 1840, the 
occupier of the field, desirous of removing this obstacle to his agriculture, 
and wanting stones for the under-draining of the land in various parts 
of his farm, employed labourers to dig up a portion of these founda- 
tions. During the progress of the work were discovered sundry Roman 
coins, a silver fibula, many fragments of Roman tiles and pottery, (some 
of the latter plain, some tastefully figured,) and a small bronze statue of 
Cupid in a dancing attitude, formerly (as it should seem) holding a wreath 
suspended between his two hands, as supplied in the annexed sketch. 

The height of this little antique is three inches and a half; it appears to 
have been gilt, and is of good workmanship. The left foot, as well as the 
wreath, is wanting ; in other respects it is perfect, having been preserved 
from the injury of time and the crush of the superincumbent ruins by a 
tile, which happily formed for it the roof of its temporary sepulchre. 
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When luxury had extended its dominion beyond the precincts of the city, 
the more opulent of the Roman citizens, exchanging the “ fumum et opes 
strepitumque Rome ” for the delights of a country summer residence, used 
to expend vast sums of money upon their villas,—no longer mere farm- 
houses, containing the accommodation requisite for husbandmen, but pro- 
vided with every means of enjoyment, and in respect of their extent, (to use 
the words of Seneca), “ edificia privata laxitatem urbium magnarum vin- 
centia.” <A villa of this kind, (see Roman Antiquities by Adams, quoting 
from Columella,) was divided into three parts, Urbana, Rustica, and Fructu- 
aria. The first contained dining-rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, baths, 
tennis-courts, terraces, &c. adapted to the different seasons of the year; the 
second comprised all that was necessary for agricultural purposes; the 
third consisted of the barns, store-houses, &c. In villas of a secondary 
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class, the Rustica and Urbana were not unfrequently united together under 
the title of Villa Rustica; and these were commonly provided with places 
for keeping fowls [gallinarium], geese [chenotrophium], ducks and wild 
fowl [nessotrophium ], fish-ponds [vivaria|, hares, rabbits, &c. [{leporarium, 
“ the Warren,” |] &e. 

The Villa, of which we are now speaking, appears to have been of moderate 
dimensions, well situated, commanding a fine view across a valley ; in which 
are the cavities of several pieces of water [the vivaria], all now drained, 
with the exception of one large and deep pond, abounding in fish, particu- 
larly in carp of excellent quality and considerable weight. From this pond, 
through the bottom of the valley, runs a small streamlet, which might be 
easily converted into a spacious pool. It may be proper to remark, that the 
field, in which the villa formerly stood, though still called “ the Warren,” is 
no longer practically known as a “leporarium,” but separated from it by 
the high road, and about a furlong to the southward, there is a fox-cover, in 
which the rabbits are very numerous. Toward the N.E. is a dell, called 
“the Lowndes,” filled with a thick coppice, affording shelter to foxes, rab- 
bits, pheasants, &c.: this may be a portion of the ancient park, the “ paradi- 
sus,” or, as the Germans would call it, “ Thier-garten.” 

The southern wall of the building, B C., seems to have been continuous, so 
far as we can judge from the foundation, in which there is no break ; on the 
eastern side, AB, was a portico with four columns, of which the bases 
P,P, P, P, still remain. The northern wall, A E, is interrupted by the farm- 
ing-road through the field: the western wall, C D, appears to have termi- 
nated at D, as if there had been formerly in that quarter a gateway or 
other out-let ; but, as the foundation stones did not repay to the farmer 
the labour of digging in that direction, and as the land was again wanted for 
the plough, the examination was there concluded. Previously, however, to 
the foundation trenches being levelled, the rector of the parish explored 
various parts within and without the walls, in the hope of discovering some tes- 
sellated pavement, or other valuable monument of the olden time ; but it was 
tono purpose. Most of the coins and of the fragments of pottery were found 
at the N.E. angle of the area, about G,—the bronze figure and fibula at H. 
The foundations extend themselves toward F; but no regularly continued 
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wall could be traced in that direction, nor indeed anything of sufficient 
promise to encourage perseverance. The accompanying sketch represents 
the Ichnography of the building, together with its positiongand di 
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about 66 feet 
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S. The Fibula. 

T. An ancient mill-stone, for grinding parched corn by hand; it is of 
granite, so shaped that the corn, when ground upon it, would fall away 
upon the plane below. 

Y. Exhibits a piece of the broken pottery, embossed with vine-leaves and 
little birds in a very tasteful style. It is of a beautiful red colour, and at the 
inside of as high a polish as when it first came forth from its figuline manu- 


factory. 
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The coins, which are all of copper, are here described, according to the 
judgment and description of Mr. Birch, the learned British Secretary to the 
Archeological Institute at Rome. 


1. M. Aurelius, A. D. 161—180. 


ANTONINVS AVG. P. M. Bust of the Emperor to the right. 

KR... . 1. Minerva standing armed to the left, holding in her right 
hand some object effaced, in her left her spear, and buckler on the ground. 
Areas.c. (/. 1.) 


2. Albinus, A. D.193. 


D. CLOD. SEPT. ALBIN. CAES. Bust to the right. 
R.... TAS cos. Draped female standing, holding in her right hand 
a... in her left a cornu-copie. (©. 1.) 


3. Tetricus Senior. 


. RICVS P.F. AVG. Bust in a radiated crown to the right. 


Kk... . 1A AVG. Indistinct female standing. (. 3.) 
4. Idem. 
RK... . TITIA AVG. Justice standing. (©. 3.) 


5. Tetricus Junior. 


C. PIVESV TETRI(Cvs.) Bust in a radiated crown to the right. 
ik SPES PVBLICA. Hope walking, holding a flower in her left hand, and 
raising her garment with her right. (/£. 3.) 


6. Allectus, Usurper in Britain. 


IMP C. ALLECTUS P. F. AVG. Bust in a radiated crown to the right. 

Kk PROVIDENTIA AvG. Providence holding a cornu-copie and rudder. 
Areas. Exerguem. vt. (©. 3.) 
VOL. XXX. 
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7. Constantinus I. (Great.) 


IMP. CONSTANTINVS P. F. AVG. Bust to the right. 
kk sOLI INVIcTO comsTI. Sol standing, holding in his left hand a globe, 
and raising the right. Area rR. F. Ex. A. 


8. Idem. 
BR Idem. Areat. F. Ex. PLN. 


9. Struck under Constantine, on the foundation of Constantinople. 


VRBS ROMA. Armed bust to the left. 
kk Romulus, Remus, and the wolf; above two stars. Ex. pic. (. 3.) 


10. CONSTANTINOPOLIS. Armed bust to the left. 
kx Victory holding a spear and shield. Ex. pic. (. 3.) 


11. Same. A variety. (©. 3.) 


12. Same. 
kk Same. Ex. trs. (©. 3.) 


13. Constantinus I. 


CONSTANTINVS P.F. AVG. Bust to the right. 
i GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers, holding labara and other ensigns. 


Ex. trs. (%. 3. 


14. Magnentius. 


IMP. CAE. MAGNENTIVS P. F. AVG. Bust to the right. 
kk FELICITAS REIPVBLICAE. Soldier holding in his right hand a Victo- 
riola, in his left a labarum, on which 4 , the monogram of Christ. (4. 3.) 


15. Constantinus II. 
D. N. CONSTANTIVS P. F. AVG. Bust to the right, behind the head a. 
kk FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. Roman soldiers striking to the earth a 
barbarian horseman. Area a. Ex. a. (4. 3.) 
16... Tivs. P. F. AVG. Bust tothe right. No letter. 
Kk Idem. Ex.s.con. (. 3.) 
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17. Gratianus. 


D. N. GRATIANVS P. F. AVG. Bust to the right. 
RK voT’ XV’ MVLT’ Xx" inawreath. Ex. LvG. p. 


18. Uncertain. Constantine and his Successors. 


. 8. AVG. Bust to right. 
Ke ret... Cf. n°. 15. Horseman and Roman soldier. Ex. A. M.R. 


19. Same. 

Rh. Same type, very rude. (©. 3.) 

20. Same. 

Kk. Same type. Ex. r.s. (. 3.) 

21. Bust, legend effaced. 

R...:.T10. Cf.n°. 15. Sametype. (. 3.) 

22. Head in a helmet, to the left. 

R xxy. Labarum between two soldiers. Very rude, »roken, and thin. 
(. 3.) 














XI. Letter from Cuartes Roacn Smirn, Esq. FSA, to Sir 
Henry Ellis, KL, FRS., Secretary, communicating an Account 


of some Antiquities found in the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
in the county of Kent. 


Read 10th Mareh, 1842. 


DEAR SiR, City, March 9th, 1842. 

Mr. William Henry Rolfe, of Sandwich, has kindly placed in my 
hands, for the inspection of the Society, a variety of interesting remains, 
found within the last few years at Gilton, Coombe, Woodnesborough, and 
Richborough. 

A recent exhibition of antiquities discovered by Lord Albert Conyngham 
in tumuli on Breach Downs, affords additional interest to both collections, 
as a slight examination and comparison will shew a close affinity be- 
tween them; thus the two discoveries will be mutually illustrative, and 
furnish a store of facts, from the general and distinctive features of which 
deductions may be drawn with greater certainty towards a classification of 
the remains ascribed to the northern tribes, who successively over-ran 
Britain after the withdrawal of the Roman forces. As these nations have a 
near relation one with the other, with similar habits and customs, the 
correct appropriation of their works of art has been a matter of great 
difficulty, and can only be expected to be fully accomplished by a patient 
and systematic arrangement of the materials themselves, and the circum- 
stances under which they are presented to us. 

The parish of Ash, in the neighbourhood of Sandwich, is a locality long re- 
corded as fertile in Roman and Saxon antiquities. Gilton and Coombe, in this 
parish, have been especially noted for discoveries of funereal remains, both 
prior to and since the time when the indefatigable and careful Douglas com- 
piled his Nenia Britannica. Gilton, which supplies the greater part of the 
subjects of our present investigation (Plate XI.), lies about a quarter of a mile 
to the west of the village of Ash. ‘This place and Woodnesborough, another 
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parish situate about a mile and a half to the east, form the termini of one 
long sandy hill, in various parts of which, and about two feet beneath the 
surface, fibulz, rings, glass vessels, fragments of swords, umbones of shields, 
beads, and coins, are still occasionally discovered. 

Gilton lies on the turnpike road from Canterbury to Sandwich and Deal, and 
the spot where the relics collected by Mr. Rolfe were found, is only a few rods 
from the road on the south or right side. Douglas has published a view of the 
sand-pit and mills on the site ; on the right of that mill marked D in the Plate, 
stands the miller’s house at the road-side, between which and the mill is a 
garden, and some ground whence sand had formerly been carried. When this 
portion, a few years since, was added to the garden, the labourers, in level- 
ling the surface, found at intervals these remains. They consist of two 
bronze dishes, spear-heads, battle-axes, and swords of iron, umbones and 
bosses of shields, fibula, buckles, beads, a glass cup and crystal balls. 

The larger of the metal dishes or basins is 21 inches in diameter and 5 
inches deep. It is of copper, of thin fabric, and ornamented with a bead 
moulding round the edge ; the handles, now detached, had been soldered to 
the vessel by means of semi-oval pieces of metal filled with lead. The other 
bowl is about 14 inches in diameter, of thicker substance, with angular 
handles, and stands on a circular rim with a perforated vandyke pattern. 

On closely examining the larger of these bowls, I perceived some slight 
irregularities in the internal surface, and traces of figures. 
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Having carefully removed a thick coating of green rust, three patches of 
metal riveted on the bowl were rendered visible, which had evidently been 
affixed for repairing the vessel. They are of a somewhat different kind of 
metal from the bowl, and are stamped in two instances with a figure with long 
hair and pointed short beard, dancing, and playing on a kind of harp or 
viol of six strings; from the left hand of the figure depends the head 
of an animal. The third exhibits undefinable fishes and quadrupeds on 
each side of a twisted scroll terminating in loose knots. Whether these orna- 
mented pieces of metal were originally designed for the purpose to which we 
here find them applied, or whether they were punched from some other 
work which chance might have thrown in the way of the copper-smith, it is 
impossible to decide ; but that their application is of a date long subsequent 
to that of the fabrication of the basin, there can be but little doubt. Un- 
fortunately there is nothing sufficiently marked about the Gleeman or Har- 
per, or the mélange of the non-descript animals and the xexus pattern, to 
indicate precisely the period to which these works may be referred. They 
have, however, all the characteristics of the Saxon works of art that are 
familiar to us, and although at the same time we are reminded of the Nor- 
man style, I am inclined to consider from their connection with the other 
remains and the locality, that we shall not err in attributing them to 
the Saxons. From the vast quantity of skeletons found at intervals, for at 
least a century, throughout these hills, there can be but little doubt of the 
locality having been appropriated as a place of interment during a long series 
of years, by the inhabitants of the Isle of Thanet, immediately after the 
Romans, probably down to the eighth or ninth century, when sepulture 
within the walls of monasteries was fast superseding the old modes of 
interment, although the edict of Charlemagne alone would shew that the 
habits and customs of a people are only entirely changed by the slow 
process of time. “Jubemus ut corpora Christianorum Saxonum ad cemi- 
teria ecclesiz deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.” * 

The fibulz from Gilton are of two kinds; circular, in ornamented silver, 
set with garnets; and cruciform, in silver gilt and bronze, embellished with 


« Ap. Paluz. T. J. p. 254, conf. capit. 6. 
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grotesque heads of animals and fanciful designs, with an occasional intro- 
duction of the cross. Underneath the garnets, or coloured glass in some 
instances, chequered gold foil is laid to heighten the effect, a practice 
observable in Eastern works of art at the present day. It is further exem- 
plified in the Alfred jewel, and in the beautiful buckle from the Gilton 
burial-place. 

This buckle is of silver gilt, with gold casing, elegantly adorned with 
coloured glass and gold chords, surrounded with two rows of fine gold chain 
work. It has apparently belonged to a girdle or sword-belt, such, perhaps, 
as that with which, according to William of Malmesbury, Alfred girded his 
grandson Athelstan,—“ quem etiam premature militem fecerat, donatum 
chlamyde coccinea, gemmato baltheo, ense Saxonico cum vagina aurea.” * 

The Saxon broad-swords will be recognised in the fragments found at 
Gilton, which, although oxidised and mouldering, exhibit all the characters 
of that powerful and destructive weapon. The handle of one (Plate XI.) has 
been silvered and gilt. 

The beads, indicating the interment of females, are of great variety of 
shape and material ; they are ribbed, oval, oblong, and round, and are made 
of glass or porcelain, coloured clay, and amber, the last roughly worked, but 
the others evincing much neatness of execution. Mr. C. Masson, who has 
just examined them, observes they bear a close resemblance to those found 
in the topes of Northern India. Their workmanship displays taste, a good 
knowledge of smelting, and the preparation of colours to endure the fire. 
Those in amber seem to bespeak, from their inferior style, a home manufac- 
ture. 

The glass drinking-cup resembles those found in tumuli on the Bartlow 
hills, on Breach Downs, and on the hills in the Isle of Wight. 

In assigning these and similar remains to the Saxons, a question may 
arise on the general absence of coins of the national currency, while those 
of the Byzantine Empire and of the Merovingian epoch, as well as Roman 


a Lib. 2. cap. 6. 
b A thane of Ethelred the Second bequeathed to the king, among other valuable gifts, 
two swords with silvered handles :—‘‘ Ego do Domino meo 200 mancusas auri, et duos gla- 
dios cum manubriis argentatis,” &c.—Monasticon, t. i. p. 266. 
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coins of the Higher Empire, are frequently found in funereal deposits in 
and about the Kentish tumuli.© I think this will be satisfactorily explained 
in considering these coins to have been buried solely because they had 
been regarded by the owners as amulets or charms, or prized as orna- 
mental appendages to the dress; and this reason is supported by the 
fact of the Byzantine and Merovingian coins being often mounted either 
in a border of gold fillagree with a loop, or with a simple gold loop in- 
serted in the coin. The circumstance, also, of the foreign coins being of 
gold, would add to their value as ornaments or amulets. Roman coins, 
when discovered in interments posterior to the Roman epoch, may pro- 
bably be also regarded as having possessed some influence on the super- 
stitious feelings of the owners, who readily ascribed virtues and super- 
natural powers to objects of an unusual character, which they could not 
explain or comprehend. This is a subject of great interest, and I am happy 
to find it has engaged the attention of Mr. Thomas Wright, and that at an 
early opportunity we are likely to reap the benefit of his researches. 

The antiquities from Richborough, which Mr. Rolfe has forwarded to us, 
are clearly of two periods, the Roman and Saxon. To the former must be 
assigned the beautiful specimen of fresco painting, the intaglios in red and 
white cornelian, jasper, and onyx; to the latter, the intaglio in glass repre- 
senting a cross erected on a kind of altar, the gold circular ornament set 
with coloured glass, and the buckles; the brass fish-hooks may belong to 
either or both. 

I feel | have taken but a superficial view of the objects entrusted to my 
care, or rather have limited my observations on them ; but I was unwilling 
to delay their exhibition to the Society, considering, at the same time, that 
the best foundation for successful investigation is in combined and accumu- 
lated facts recorded and preserved for reference, and forming, as it were, the 


statistics of antiquities. I am, dear Sir, &c. 
CHARLES ROACH SMITH. 


To Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., 
Sec. Soc. Ant., &c. &c. 


© See the Nenia Britannica.—The tumuli on Breach Downs, lately opened by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, contrary to those in other parts of Kent, examined by Douglas, yielded no 
coins, but in a small one, subsequently excavated by Mr. J. P. Bartlett, four Anglo-Saxon 
sceatias were found. Proceedings Num. Soc. p. 88. The importance of collecting facts be- 
fore attempting to generalize is herein obvious. 
































XII. Description of some Gold Ornaments recently found in 
Ireland, in a Letter from Lorp AtsBert ConynGHamM, 
F:S.A., to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 





Read 22nd December, 1842. 





My pEAR Sir Henry, Bifrons, December 19th, 1842. 

Tue golden ornaments which you will receive to-morrow evening to 
exhibit to the Society of Antiquaries, should you consider them sufficiently 
interesting, I have numbered |, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. (Plate XII.) 

The first five were accidentally found by a labouring man about a fort- 
night since, within a few yards of the entrance to the caves at New Grange. 
They were at the depth of two feet from the surface of the ground, and 
without any covering or protection from the earth about them. Another 
labouring man, hearing of this discovery, carefully searched the spot whence 
they were taken, and found a denarius of Geta, and two other coins of small 
brass, but quite defaced ; they are all in my possession. 

The Collar which I have marked 6 was found in the neighbourhood of 
Ardrah, in the county of Donegal. I understood that a labourer found it 
concealed in the cleft of a rock ; but the person who brought it to me made 
a condition of selling it to me, that I would neither inquire the finder's 
name nor the precise spot where it was found, the finder of the collar fearing 
that the money he received from me would be forced from him by his land- 
lord or his agent, should his name be known. 


I remain, my dear Sir Henry, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT CONYNGHAM. 


Sir Henry Euus, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S. A. 
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XIII. Letter from Carrain Nepean, to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Aberdeen, K.T., President, communicating an account of 
certain Antiquities excavated, under his direction, in the Island 
of Sacrificios: followed by a Report upon the examination of 
them, by Samuex Bircu, Esq. 


Read 8 December, 1842. 


Bradbourne Cottage, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
My Lorp, ll July, 1842. 


Tue public curiosity has been much roused by Stevens’s recent work 
on Central America, as well as by the late visit of Mr. Walker and Cap- 
tain Caddy of the Artillery, to Palenque, and other ancient cities in that 
quarter. 

I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, as President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, that, having been lately on service in the gulph of Mexico, 
whilst laying off the island of Sacrificios, | caused several excavations to 
be made there, and succeeded in digging up various articles of pottery, 
idols, and musical instruments; amongst other specimens, are three or 
four types, or signets, with hieroglyphics, which may perhaps throw some 
light on the origin of the Mexicans, or the still more ancient race that pre- 
ceded them. 

My object in addressing your Lordship is, that, should you think my little 
Collection worthy of investigation, some member of the Society, well 
versed in the ancient characters of Asia and Africa, may be induced to pay 





Sa 
orn" 
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me a visit for the purpose of ascertaining what degree of analogy may exist 
between them. 


I have the honor to be, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient humble Servant, 
EVAN NEPEAN, 
late Captain of H. M. ship Comus. 


Tue Rr. Hon. THE EARL or ABERDEEN, 
&e. &e. &e. 


P.S. Were it not that the major part of my specimens are of such a 
fragile nature, JI would have forwarded them to town, as more convenient 
for inspection. 





Report upon the Antiquities discovered by Capt. Nepean, 
by SAMUEL Brrcu, Esq. 


InN consequence of the desire expressed that I should visit Captain Ne- 
pean, for the purpose of inspecting the Collection of ancient American Anti- 
quities formed by that officer, I went down to his residence near Riverhead, 
where I experienced every facility and attention for examining the dif- 
ferent objects. 

His collection is chiefly derived from the island of Sacrificios,« off Vera Cruz 
on the N.E. coast of America, which tradition has recorded as an island sacred 
for ages anterior to the discovery by Columbus, and which was the chosen spot 
for those barbarian rites of human sacrifices which characterised the religion 
of the nations of the two Americas. Its Spanish name is derived from this 


* The Isla de Sacrificios was so named by Grijalva, who fdund here a temple on which a 
human victim had been sacrificed the day before his arrival. Humboldt, Pol. Ess. II. p. 215. 
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circumstance. It is an elevated bank of sand, on which an alluvial soil 
has been subsequently deposited ; and, which is singular, the reliques dis- 
covered have been all obtained by penetrating to the sand itself through the 
upper stratum. This information is due to Captain Nepean himself, who, I 
believe, intends to communicate to the Society an account of his excavations, 
and drawings of his choicest objects. 

Among the idols and small statues, which form one of the most interesting 
portions of his collection, are two of terra-cotta, of considerable size for that 
material, being nearly two feet high, in a very fragile state, and at present, as 
they were found, broken by the weight of the superincumbent stratum. They 
are apparently intended for female divinities, and bear much resemblance in 
their execution to the works of the Aztecs or Mexicans, the eyes being 
closed, the mouth open and showing the teeth, the head decorated with 
large ear-rings, and the nose with a nose ring. These objects have been 
coloured in their accessaries with red and blue paint. Several of the smaller 
terra-cotta figures are of considerable interest, from their analogy to those of 
other nations—on some appears the peculiarly pointed tiara which approaches 
that of Guadma, and is found on several stone figures, the work of the ancient 
Mexicans, recently presented to the British Museum by James Vetch, Esq. ; 
and on others are found the plumes and cornice which occurs on the heads of 
the Egyptian Typhon, and the Phenician Baal as exhibited on the coins of 
Cossyra. There is no difficulty in tracing the reason of American analogies 
to their source ; but the resemblance to Egyptian and even Greek art, which 
occurs on some of the antiquities of these nations, must have been derived 
from their being provided, either by accident or design, with models from 
the old world. I did not, however, observe any monuments like those 
already published in the principal works on Mexican antiquities, presenting 
the imitation of painting or sculpture derived from the continent of India 
or China; but the majority of these objects approached more closely in 
rudeness and almost grotesqueness of fabric to the art of Mexico before the 
conquest. 

The number of vases obtained was very considerable ; the majority of 
these are of a light painted ware, and very few approaching the black and 
brown ware found in the Huacas or cemeteries of Peru, and of which I have 
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seen many specimens from the vicinity of Truxillo. Several of them are of the 
class commonly called whistlers, and many specimens of actual whistles 
occur ; a few are of animal forms, and some are richly painted, with patterns 
of native taste; but upon one fragment I observed the ordinary Greek wave 
pattern, and what might be an imitation of the ove and dental. Of equal 
interest with these, were some vases resembling the sacrificial pateras of the 
Romans, but standing upon three feet, with their sides in open work; 
these are to all appearance adapted for the use of censers, or holding the 
heart which was taken out of the victim’s breast. 

The Collection is, however, chiefly rich in vases of cylindrical and globular 
forms, mostly painted, and some of a fineness of clay and accuracy of shape, 
rivalling the productions of nations who possess a far higher claim to civili- 
zation. Some of the vases had in linear outline, and others in bas-relief, 
a few delineations taken from objects apparently of the Pantheon; but on 
none that I saw, as is the case with almost all the fictile vases of these na- 
tions, could I discover any certain indications of the symbolic or the pic- 
ture writing, such as exists in the various MSS. published by Lord Kings- 
borough, or the statues engraved in the works of that nobleman, Nebel, and 
Lenoir, or the recent travels of Mr. Stephens to Central America. Much, 
indeed, of the pottery seems to me new, but at the same time affords but 
little clue to the people by whom manufactured. 

Besides the Vases were several small circular objects of terra-cotta, which 
have been supposed by some to be ear-rings ; the greater part of these were de- 
corated with mere ornaments, but on a few were a class of symbols approaching 
much nearer to the hieroglyphics of the Mexicans, and the people of Copan, 
Yucatan, and Palenqué. They were apparently representations of objects of 
nature or art distributed incompartments. There is also a seal or stamp with 
a figure in bas-relief, very like the delineations of the figures of priests who 
had gained a certain kind of rank and attire for the slaughter of a given 
number of enemies, and the symbolical representations of the conquests of 
the Aztecs. 

Among the few implements brought to light by Captain Nepean, are some 
remarkable for their resemblance to those of other nations; for example, 
a stone edge or hatchet blade, closely resembling those found in this country, 
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and popularly called Celts ; some blades of obsidian, probably for knife or spear 
heads, exactly like some found by Mr. James Burton in the Western Desert, 
and now in the collections of the British Museum, and of whose form similar 
objects from the Berlin Museum have been engraved by Mr. Pettigrew in 
his History of Egyptian Mummies. These were accompanied by triangular 
and pyramidal arrow or spear-heads, also made by the same process of trim- 
ming the stone with a hammer, and by a cleavage adapted to the faces of the 
obsidian. One arrow head heart-shaped and barbed is an exact counter-part 
of those found in England and Ireland, and a singular proof that the ne- 
cessities of a rude people ever render them prone to adopt the same forms 
for the same purposes, and avail themselves of stone before the metals. A 
great number of bronze bells gland-shaped, and varying above and below an 
inch in dimensions, had also been discovered, and these exhibited consider- 
able progress in the art of casting. Some were in a more perfect state, with 
the clapper of metal or stone still remaining ; and all were provided with rings, 
evidently showing their use for decorating the dress of a person,” or the 
harness of an animal. 

Some human remains were found by Captain Nepean, and two sculls 
exhibited to me by him. There was also a vase filled with burnt bones, 
a proof that the races whose sepulchres were here had burnt their dead. 

The remaining objects to be mentioned in the summary of this Collection are 
some shells, much decomposed by having lain in the soil. The Mexicans, 
as is well known, offered shells to river and the ocean. Besides these were bone 
bodkins or pins of large size, which may have been objects of attire; but 
the nations previously mentioned by me were accustomed to offer their own 
blood, by perforating their limbs and tongues with bodkins, a rite called by 
the Spaniards the sacrifice of these parts, and it is equally probable that these 
bodkins were employed for the same use. 

As far as these works of art are concerned, they present all the charac- 

» Bells were even recently employed by the Indians, attached to the body, in dancing 
round an altar. Humboldt’s Pol. Essay, vol. 1. p. 168. Bells in the shape of the pre- 
sent hawks-bells—cascabells, were employed by the Indians in their rites, prior to the 
conquest; they were made of gold. Herrera, History of the West Indies, fol. Madrid, 


1601, Decad. LL. lib. viii. c, vi. p. 267. They were used in the temples, and sounded like 
ordinary bells, campanilla. 
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teristics of a people struggling to create a national style, but using oc- 
casionally those of more civilised races which have come before them ; some 
without doubt are the imitations of objects evidently recent and subsequent 
to the historical periods of art in the old world; but the evidence is still to 
be sought which connects the Mexicans, their predecessors and aborigines 
of Central America, with the offset of a people who had already attained an 
eminence even mediocre in civilisation. Their art must class with the efforts 
of the South Sea islands, and the tribes of the Pacific. There is nothing that 
bespeaks a high antiquity in the new world. The Mexican picture language 
and the quipus of Peru demonstrate the earliest incunabula of written 
language, not the degradation of a race whose progenitors were acquainted 
with letters ; and can scarcely be derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
the Chinese, which had long before shot up into all the necessary articula- 
tions. Yet the Aztecs had only risen to power a century and a half previous 
to the Spanish invasion. The few points of resemblance are exceptions, not 
constants ; and, while there can be no hesitation in drawing the line of an- 
tiquity between the old and new world, and seeing in the products of the 
ancient races of America, those of people more recent than the European and 
the Asiatic, there is great difficulty with respect to the period or the branches 
of the human family from which they have proceeded. 






























XIV. Letter from Atpert Way, Esq. Director, to Hupson 
Gurney, Esq. Vice-President, descriptive of the Tabula of 


Gold, presented hy the Emperor Henry II. to the Cathedral of 
Basle. 


Read April 6, 1843. 


MY DEAR SIR, 131, Piccadilly, April 3, 1843. 

One of the most remarkable existing specimens of the class of art to 
which, from the peculiar Oriental character which marks either the general 
design, or the accessary details, the distinctive name of Byzantine has been 
assigned, is submitted to the inspection of the Society of Antiquaries, by the 
obliging permission of the proprietor, Colonel Theubet, of Porrentruy, Canton 
of Berne. It is a golden tabula, which was presented at the commencement 
of the eleventh century to the Cathedral of Basle, as a votive offering for 
the decoration of the altar, by the Emperor Henry II. who had raised that 
structure from ruins, and bestowed upon it numerous rich ornaments, of 
which one, a precious crucifix, containing a fragment of the true cross, 
has recently been presented to the Cathedral of Cologne by his Majesty 
the King of Prussia. The tabula is formed, as it is stated, of cedar-wood, 
covered with a thin coating of pure gold; the design, which in some parts 
is in very high relief, being hammered out, or, as it is technically termed, 
repoussé, and worked up with the tool and burnisher. Its value has been 
rated in the old Chronicle of Basle at 7,000 gulden, “septem aureorum 
millia,” called by another writer “florenorum,” or gold crowns. 

The piety of Henry II. had been displayed in the foundation of the see of 
Bamberg, and benefactions to many churches ; the munificent gift, now ex- 
hibited to the Society, was presented by him to Basle. in consequence of the 
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miraculous cure of a malady, with which he had been severely afflicted. In the 
year 1014, the Emperor, having in vain sought relief from human aid, had 
recourse to the intercession of his patron, Saint Benedict, to obtain a cure, 
which he vowed to commemorate by a monument worthy of the occasion. 
Having, by the powerful aid of the saint, been relieved from his sufferings, 
according to the relations of ancient chroniclers, and the representa- 
tion of the circumstance sculptured upon the tomb of the Emperor at Bam- 
berg, this votive offering was placed in the Cathedral of Basle." It appears 
by an old parchment attached to it, that, by order of the chapter, the tabula 
aurea was to be used at the high altar, at the Nativity, Easter, the feast of 
the sainted donor, and other occasions of more than ordinary solemnity.» 


a The detailed relation of Leo Marsicanus, in his Chronicles of Cassino, lib. iii. c. 43> 
may be cited as the most curious account of this miracle, which occurred, as it is stated, at 
that monastery. The Emperor, “‘ qui patiebatur ilii dolorem permaximum,” had entertained 
some doubts as to the actual existence of the relics of St. Benedict at Mount Cassino; 
between sleeping and waking the Saint appeared to him, and making inquiry as to the cause 
of his suffering, gave him the following token as an evidence that the venerated remains did 
in truth rest at that place. “Cum primum hodie surrexeris, in egestione urine tuw tres 
lapillos non parvos mingere habebis, et ex tune dolore isto amplius non laborabis.” Murat. 
Script. Ital. iv. 366. The account given by Siffrid has been, however, adopted by other writers. 
“* Facta oratione, obdormiens vidit 8. Benedictum dicentem sibi, Quia sperasti in Deo et in 
sanctis suis, ecce missus sum a Deo, ut liberem te ab infirmitate tu4. Hoc dicens cum ferro 
medicinali calculo molliter evulso, hiatum vulneris sanavit, et calculam in manum Cwesaris 
posuit, qui evigilans, caleulum in manu invenit, quem suis ostendens gratias egit Deo.” 
Rerum Germ. Seript., Ratisb. 1731. See further Mabillon’s observations on the account 
first cited, Ann. Ord. S. Bened., under the year 1022; the Acta Sanctorum Julii, T. iii., 
Martii, T. ii.; Vita S. Meinverki, Acta SS. Junii, T. i.; N. Serarius, as cited by Muratori; 
and the Basilea Sacra, Brantruti, 1658, p. 143. 

b This writing does not appear to be of earlier date than the fifteenth century. It is 
as follows :—‘‘ Ordinatum est per Capitulam quod aurea tabula in subsequentibus festis 
ad summum altare, et non aliter. § Item in festo Natalis. § Pasce. { Pentecostes. 
% Corporis Christi. § Heinrici Imperatoris. { Assumpcionis Marie. In dedicacione. 
{ Omnium Sanctorum.” The feast of St. Henry, who was canonized by Pope Eugenius 
IIL. in 1152, was kept on July 13, as appears by the Proprium Sanctorum Diocesis Basili- 
ensis, Bruntruti, 1623; a compilation in which may be seen the /ectiones appointed for the 
occasion, which make special mention of the altare aureum, and other precious gifts 
bestowed by the Emperor. 
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The principal features of the design are figures of the Saviour, at whose 
feet the Emperor and Cunegonda his wife are seen prostrate; the Archangel 
Michael, holding the lance and gonfanon, in allusion to his triumph over the 
dragon, is represented on one side, and on the other Gabriel and Raphael, 
each holding, in token of dignity, a plain staff surmounted by a globular 
head. The remaining compartment is occupied by St. Benedict, clad in the 
monastic habit, and holding the simple pastoral staff, or cambuca. The heads 
of all these figures are encircled by richly jewelled nimbs, and the rest of 
the work is almost wholly covered with twining branched ornament, 
in which birds and animals are introduced ; the character of this, partaking 
of the style of oriental decoration, bears close analogy to the Romanesque 
design which marks the illuminated or sculptured ornament of the period to 
which the term Norman has been applied in the architecture. At intervalf 
are introduced, above the figures, four small medallions, containing busts 
which represent Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude, crowned, and 
the heads surrounded by nimbs. 

On the corona of the cornice, and the uppermost base moulding, are the 
following inscriptions in red enamelled letters. 


% QVIS SICVT HEL FORTIS MEDICVS SOTER BENEDICTUS. 


which may be thus interpreted,—Who is like God, strong, a physician, a 
blessed Saviour? The last word is evidently allusive to the saint, who had 
proved so efficient an intercessor. The inscription beneath is as follows :— 


%« PROSPICE TERRIGENAS CLEMENS MEDIATOR VSIAS. 


The final word is a Grecism, and in the original signifies nature, but has 
also in medieval language the sense of pain and suffering, in which possibly 
it here occurs.¢ 

The Greek words here introduced, SOTER, VSIA, and HEL, which is, in- 
deed, properly Hebrew, but occurs in the Gospels, are remarkable in connexion 
with the supposed Byzantine origin of the art here displayed. The Greek 
monogram on the globe, held by the the Saviour, must also be noticed ; but 


© Ovece is rendered essentia, substantia, natura, facultates, bona.—See Ducange, v. Usia. 
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it should be observed that the gesture of benediction, as represented in that 
figure, is in accordance with the usage of the Western, and not of the Greek 
church. 

With regard to the original application of this precious monument, it ap- 
pears to have been intended as a tabula, or moveable decoration for the 
front of the altar. Many examples might be cited of this kind of ornament, 
formerly existing in our own country, for which the like costly materials 
and elaborate workmanship had been called into requisition. When the 
church of Ramsey was rebuilt about the year 969, at the charge of Aylwyn, 
Earl of the East Saxons, a costly jewelled tabula for the high altar formed 
a striking feature of his munificent donation, as described in the history of 
that monastery... Abbot Theodewyn, who died 1074, bestowed on the 
church of Ely such a tabula, formed of gold enriched with gems, and 
decorated with the representations of sacred personages. Its value was so 
great, that aecording to the Historia Eliensis, printed by Wharton, “ super 
divitias regionis Anglie precipuum estimabatur.”* A similar rich work was 
given to the ehurch of Glastonbury by Abbot Brithwy, early in the eleventh 
century,‘ and M. Paris, in the Lives of the Abbots of St. Alban’s, records the 
fact, that Abbot Gaufrid, who succeeded 1119, bestowed “ tabulam unam, ex 
auro et argento et gemmis electis artificiose constructam, ad longitudinem et 
latitudinem altaris Sancti Albani.” One other instance may be cited, the 
tabula which existed in Winchester Cathedral until the spoliation in the time 
of Henry VIII., and is described in a contemporary document printed by 
Strype, as “the nether part of the high altar, being of plate of gold gar- 
nished with stones ; the front above being of broidery work and pearls, and 
above that a table of images of silver and gilt garnished with stones.” 

Numerous similar memorials of the pious munificence of former ages existed, 
doubtless, in Western Europe, but the intrinsic value of the material of 
which they were composed has been the cause of their destruction. At the 
Reformation in 1519, the church of Basle was stripped of its costly decora- 
tions, and the golden tabula alone was securely concealed in the crypt of the 


4 Hist. Rames. Gale, Hist. Brit. Script. i. 420. e Anglia Sacra, i. 610. 
f Joh. Glaston. Hist. i, 151. Gul. Malmesb. de Antiqu. Glast. Eccl. ed. Hearne, i. 87. 
¢ Vite 8. Albani Abbatum, 63, ed. 1640. Mem. of Abp. Cranmer, App. 24. 
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cathedral ; frequent attempts were made on subsequent occasions to convert 
this precious deposit to some purpose of public utility, but it was only at the 
revolution in 1834, that, the Canton and City becoming disunited, a forced sale 
of the church treasure ensued, and the votive offering of Henry II. fell to 
the highest bidder. Scarcely any specimen of a similar kind, which from 
its antiquity, the costly material of which it is composed, or its importance 
as a work of art, can bear comparison with the Basle altar-table, has escaped 
the casualties of time, and rapacity of aggressors ; the golden paliotto in the 
church of Sant’ Ambrogio, at Milan, may be cited as possibly the only ex- 
isting work of like value and interest.' The importance, therefore, of so 
choice an example of the arts of the eleventh century is highly to be appre- 
ciated, and it were much to be desired that the monument exhibited to the 
Society could be deposited in a National Collection, illustrative of the pro- 
gress of medieval art, the want of which is becoming every day more 
sensibly perceived by the rapidly increasing class of those, whose attention 
is not exclusively devoted to the works of the more pure but less congenial 
style of the classical period. The revived taste for works of medieval cha- 
racter, which first emanated from England, has now spread over nearly the 
whole of Europe, and the primary source to which this great change in public 


taste is to be traced, will be found, I think it may safely be affirmed, to have 
been at Abbotsford. England, however, alone of all the countries of Western 
Europe, possesses no National Collection, which exhibits a series of speci- 
mens illustrative of the character and progress of the arts of the middle 
ages, and of the taste and usages of our ancestors. 


I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
ALBERT WAY. 
Hupson GuRNEY, Esq. 


&c. &ec. ac. 


i See the elaborate plates given by Ferrario, in his work on that church; and Cicognara, 
Storia della Scultura, iii. 115. 
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XV. Observations upon certain inaccuracies in the published Letters 
of sir Thomas More; in a Letter by Joun Bruce, Esq., F:S.A., 
addressed to Thomas Amyot, Esq. F-R.S., Treasurer. 





Read April 6, 1843. 





MY DEAR SIR, Chelsea, 23 March, 1843. 

HAVING some years ago communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, in 
a letter addressed to you, certain documents relating to sir Thomas More, 
you will, perhaps, allow me again to trouble you upon a subject connected 
with that illustrious sufferer for conscience-sake. 

The interesting letters written by sir Thomas during his troubles, were 
first made known to the world in the collected edition of his English works, 
published in 1557. That fine folio volume, of nearly 1500 pages, was 
printed “ at the costes and charges of John Cawod, John Waly, and 
Richard Tottell ;” but the materials were got together by William Rastall, 
then a serjeant-at-law, and afterwards a judge of the common pleas. “ I 
dyd diligently collect and gather together,” he remarks in the dedication to 
queen Mary, “as many of those his workes, bokes, letters, and other 
writinges, printed and vnprinted, in the English tonge, as I could come by, 
and the same, certain yeres in the euil world past,” (that is, during the 
ascendancy of the reformation under Edward VI.), “ keping in my handes 
very surely and safely, now lately haue caused to be imprinted in this one 
volume.” 

William Rastall was sir Thomas More’s nephew, being a son of his sister 
Elizabeth, by her husband John Rastall the printer. He was born in 
London in 1508, and was a student at Oxford in 1525, but removed from 
thence without taking a degree, probably on account of the illness or death 
of his father. After leaving Oxford he carried on his father’s business for 
several years, and then entered at Lincoln’s inn, and studied the common 
law. In 1547 he was a reader in his inn-of-court; but shortly afterwards, 
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upon the predominance of the reformed faith, he quitted England, and 
went to reside at Louvain, a place much frequented by English Roman 
catholic refugees. On the accession of queen Mary he returned to his 
native country, and, in 1554, was made a serjeant-at-law. Chalmers adds, 
but upon what authority I have not found, that he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the prosecution of heretics. 

His professed design in the publication of the works of his admirable 
relative was, that they might be “ hadde and redde of euerye Englishe man 
that is studious, or desirous to know and learne, not onelye the eloquence 
and propertie of the English tonge, but also the trewe doctryne of Christes 
catholike fayth, the confutacion of detestable heresyes, or the godly 
morall vertues that appertaine to the framinge and fourminge of mennes 
marers and consciences to liue a vertuous and deuout christen life ;” 
and he dedicated the work to queen Mary, “as to that person, to 
whom specially of all worldelye creatures, I truste, this boke shalbe 
most acceptable, both for that (I thinke) that it beinge red of many, as it is 
likely to be, shall much helpe forwarde your maiesties most godly purpose 
in purging this your realme of all wicked heresies, (which are, thankes be 
to almighty God, thorowe his great goodnes and your maiesties meanes, 
very much abated, and, as I trust, if it may please God to graunt your 
highnes longe to reigne ouer us, which I beseche him of his most mercifull 
goodnes to de, in time shalbe clearly extinct), and for that also syr Thomas 
More (the aucthor of these workes,) whyle he lyued, dyd beare towardes 
your highnesse a speciall zeale, an entier affection, and reuerent deuocion ; 
and, on thother syde lykewise, your grace (as it is well knowen) had 
towardes him, in his life time, a beneuolent mynde, and synguler fauoure, 
not only for his great learnyge, but also for his moch more vertue.” 

Burnet commented with severity upon the omission out of this col- 
lection of one of More's letters to Cromwell, in vindication of his conduct 
in reference to Elizabeth Barton, the Kentish impostor. “ Rastal,” he said, 
“ printed the second letter he wrote to Cromwell, yet did not publish 
that account which he sent first to him concerning it, to which More 
refers himself in all his following letters; though it is more like a copy 
of that would have been preserved, than of those other letters that refer 
to it. But perhaps it was kept up on design; for in queen Maries time 
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they had a mind to magnify that story of the nun’s, since she was thought 
to have suffered on her mother’s account: and among other things she 
talked, one was, that the lady Mary should one day reign in England ; 
for which Sanders has since thought fit to make a prophetess of her. And 
it is certain, More had a low opinion of her, which appears in many 
places of his printed letters ; but that would have been much plainer if that 
full account he wrote of that affair had been published; and therefore that 
one of their martyrs might not lessen the esteem of another, it was fit to 
suppress it. Whether my conjectures in this be well-grounded or not, is left 
to the reader’s judgment.” * 

These words occur in the first part of Burnet’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. Before he wrote his second part he found a copy of the letter 
to which he had alluded, and published it with the following comments. 
“In publishing his works, one piece of fraud has oceurred to me since 
the former part was printed. I have seen the manuscript out of which 
his letters were printed, where the originals of the letters that he writ 
to his daughter, Mris. Roper, are; with the copies of those that he writ 
to Cromwel. But among these, there is a long letter concerning the nun 
of Kent, in which he speaks fully of her hypocrisie and other villanies. 
It contains many remarkable passages concerning her, of the high opinion 
he at first had of her; how he was led into it, and how he was afterwards 
convinced, “‘ That she was the most false dissembling hypocrite that had 
been known, and guilty of the most detestable hypocris‘e, and devilish dis- 
sembled falshood ; and he believed that she had communication with an 
evil spirit.” This letter was at that time concealed, but not destroyed: so I 
find the conjecture I made about it, in my former part, has proved true ; 
though I did not then hope to come by the letter it self, as I have done 
since. It seems it was resolved to raise the credit of that story; and since 
the nun was believed to be both a martyr and a prophetess, it is like she 
might have been easily gotten to be canoniz’d; and, therefore, so great a 
testimony from such a man, was not thought fit to be left in her way.”” 

There is much inaccuracy in these prejudiced observations; but I will at 
present merely remark upon them, that it is somewhat singular, that the 


a Burnet’s Hist. Reform. vol. i. p. 149 > Ibid. vol. ii. p. 316. 
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presumed fraudulent suppression by Rastall of a letter which he ought to 
have inserted in his volume, did not arouse the suspicions of Burnet, or has 
not aroused those of some subsequent inquirer upon subjects connected with 
sir Thomas More, as to the accuracy of the letters which Rastall did 
publish. Burnet, with the letters to Mrs. Roper, and copies of those to 
Cromwell, before him (as he says), did not compare them with the printed 
book. Dr. Johnson pronounced of that book, that it might “ be better 
trusted than any English book of that or the preceding age.” Since 
Burnet’s time these letters have been published over and over again; but 
the volume edited by Rastall has, in all cases, been taken as the authority, 
and no attempt been made at collatiou with the originals. 

Of those originals, | am aware of the existence of only three, one in the 
Arundel MS. No. 152, fo. 314, and two others in the Cotton MS. Cleo- 
patra, E. vi. fo. 149, and fo. 182. But it will have been remarked that 
Burnet professed to have seen “ the manuscript out of which his letters were 
printed,” and which comprised, as he says, “the originals of the letters that 
he wrote to his daughter, Mrs. Roper,” with “the copies of those that he 
wrote to Cromwell; ” and, amongst the latter, “the long letter concerning 
the nun of Kent,” which Rastall is charged with having suppressed. Such is 
Burnet’s statement, and he has fixed the MS. to which he alluded, by describ- 
ing the letter which he published from it as derived “ Ex MSS. Norfolcianis 
in col. Gresham.” Those MSS. it is well known, were a part of the collection 
of the great earl of Arundel. They were given by Henry duke of Norfolk 
to the Royal Society, and a portion of them now forms the Arundel collec- 
tion of MSS. in the British Museum. The volume, No. 152, in that collec- 
tion, contains the letter which Burnet published, and is no doubt the very 
“manuscript” which Burnet saw ; but, if so, how are we to account for the 
inaccuracy of his description of it? It is certainly not “the manuscript out 
of which Sir Thomas’s letters were printed,” inasmuch as it only contains 
one out of the many letters which are in Rastall’s collection.< It does not 
contain “ the originals of the letters that Sir Thomas wrote to his daughter, 

¢ Rastall published eighteen letters of sir Thomas More: 3 written to Cromwell, one to 
the king, 8 to Mrs, Roper, a general letter addressed to his friends, 2 written to Dr. Wil- 
son, one to Master Leder, one to Anthony Bonvyse, and one to his wife before his troubles ; 


he also published 2 letters written to sir Thomas by Mrs. Roper, one by Lady Allington to 
Mrs. Roper, and one in Mrs. Roper’s name to Lady Allington. 
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Mrs. Roper,” but only one of them ; nor does it contain “ the copies of those 
that he wrote to Cromwell,” but only one of them ; that one, namely, which 
Rastall is charged with having suppressed, and which Burnet published. 
Burnet is clearly inaccurate in his description of the volume as it now exists, 
and in professor Perry’s catalogue of these MSS. published in 1681, the 
very year in which Burnet’s second part of his History was published, the 
MS. in question is accurately described as containing only the single letter 
and the single copy which are now found in it. 

But this is not Burnet’s only inaccuracy in reference to this MS. His 
statement of the contents of the letter which he published, will be found, upon 
comparison with the letter itself, to be greatly overstrained, and his mode of 
urging the charge of suppression against Rastall is most prejudiced and un- 
fair. In the first part of his history Burnet guessed that a particular letter 
was kept back, and attributed to the editor certain motives from which he 
inferred that it was wilfully suppressed. In his second part he published 
the letter presumed to be suppressed, and his argument then was: ‘ That 
which I formerly guessed turns out to be the fact. I have seen the very 
book from which the letters were printed, and, besides those which were 
printed, it contains the one which I conjectured was kept back. It is 
clear, therefore, that it was intentionally suppressed.” Now the fact that 
the book which Burnet saw contained only one of the letters published by 
Rastall, and therefore was not the book from which he printed, annihilates 
Burnet’s argument for the suppression. It may still be true that the letter 
was suppressed; but Burnet’s argument falls to the ground, or rather 
recoils upon himself, and in that recoil, subjects him to the charge of having 
most carelessly misdescribed the MS. which passed under his hands. 
Whether his admiration for the acuteness of the guess which he had hazarded 
in his first part, or his strong prejudices against Rastall and the Roman ca- 
tholics, in any way contributed to the misdescription, we cannot determine. 

But let us return to the letters themselves as printed by Rastall. I 
have already remarked that I know of only three of the originals; those 
three I have collated with the printed book. The one which is in the Arun- 
del MS., and which Burnet saw, is, in the main, accurately printed. The 

4 Bibliotheca Norfolciana, sive Catalogus libror. quos Henric. dux Norfole. Re 
Lond. donavit, 4to. Lond. 1681, p. 134. 
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variations are few in number, and consist principally of typographical errors 
and unimportant transpositions of words; but the other two contain inae- 
curacies of an important character. These letters are addressed, one to 
Henry VIII. and the other to Cromwell, and contain a general vindication 
by sir Thomas More of his conduct, in reference to the three points in 
dispute between himself and his sovereign, which were; 1. His opinion 
respecting the ecclesiastical supremacy; 2. His conduct im reference to 
Elizabeth Barton; and 3. His refusal to coneur in the nullity of the king’s 
first marriage. 

Upon the first point More expressed himself plainly and boldly. The 
most strenous maintainer of the papal supremacy could not desire anything 
more. His opinions upon that point stand in the published letters as he 
wrote them, with the exception of clerical or typographical errors, which are 
rather numerous, but not of any very great moment. 

With reference to Elizabeth Barton there is the following alteration. In 
two passages, one in his letter to the king, and the other in that to Crom- 
well, he speaks of her distinctly and unequivocally as “the wicked woman.” 
In the printed book this condemnatory appellation disappears, and she is 
represented by the milder designation of “the nunne.” The complete pas- 
sages are as follows. In the letter to the king, sir Thomas More wrote: 
“In this mater of the wykked woman of Canterbery, I haue vn to your trusty 
counsaylour maister Thomas Cromwel by my writing as playnly declared 
the trouth as I possibly ean.” This passage is printed: “In this mater of 
the nunne of Canterbury, I have vnto your trusty counseller maister Thomas 
Cromwel by my writing as plainly declared the trouth as I possible can.” 
Again, in the letter to Cromwell, he wrote,—* In the mater of that wykked 
woman, there neuer was on my parte eny other mynd than good.” This is 
printed,—“ In the mater of the nonne, there was neuer on my part any 
other minde than good.” These are substantial alterations, and in a point of 
some importance ; but the next are greatly more so. 

During queen Mary’s reign it was the custom of the dominant party to 
speak positively in reference to the validity of the king’s first marriage, and 
to depreciate Anne Boleyn by every possible means. Sir Thomas More, on 
the contrary, spoke of the marriage as a matter the determination of which, 
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required deep learning of a kind which he did not possess, and as to which, 
therefore, it did not become him boldly to affirm this thing or that; he 
spoke respectfully of Anne Boleyn; he acknowledged her to be really “an 
anointed queen,” and he prayed for her prosperity and that of her noble 
issue. All this, which is expressed with that simple pathetic eloquence 
which abounds in the writings of sir Thomas More, may be found in the 
original, but not one word of it in the printed book edited by serjeant 
Rastall. In one place nine words, and in another place seventy-four words, 
are omitted, and with them all diffidence as to the marriage, and all respect 
for Ann Boleyn, disappear. 

The particular passages are as follows. Touching the marriage, we read 
in the printed book the following sentence: “I am not he which either 
can, or whom it could become to take vpon me the determinacion or dici- 
sion of such a weighty matter.” The sentence as sir Thomas wrote it, stands 
thus: “Iam not he which either can, or whom it could bycome to take 
vppon hym the determination or decision of such a waighty mater, nor 
boldely to affirme this thing or that therin.” Again, in the printed book, we 
read, “ So am I he, that among other his graces faithful subiectes, his high- 
nes being in possession of his mariage, wil most hartely pray for the pros- 
perous estate of his grace, longe to continue to the pleasure of God.” Here 
is no mention of the queen, Anne Boleyn, nor any allusion to her corona- 
tion, nor to the birth of her issue, the little princess Elizabeth, then about 
six months old. The sentence in the original stands as follows; ‘“ So am I 
he, that among other his graces faithfull subgietts, his highnes being in pos- 
session of his mariage, and this noble woman really anoynted quene, neither 
murmure at it, nor dispute vppon it, nor neuer did, nor will ; but withowt eny 
other maner medlyng of the mater, among his other faithful subgiettes, faith- 
Sully pray to God for his grace and hers both, long to lyve, and well, and 
theyr noble issue to, in such wise as may be to the pleasure of God, honour and 
surety to theym selfe, reste, peace, welth and profit vnto this noble realme.” 
All the words printed in italics, amounting in number to seventy-four, are 
totally omitted; and a testimony of respect for Anne Boleyn, which I 
consider to be an extremely valuable one, has thus been entirely lost. 

And now the question arises—were these omissions intentional or not? 
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When I consider the period of Rastall’s publication, the intention of the 
publication, and that all the alterations I have quoted tend towards pre- 
sumed Roman catholic objects, I allow that it is hard to believe that such 
alterations were not designed, and yet I doubt it. The primd facie case 
against the editor is a very strong one; it is so strong that it reminds me of 
the remark of an eminent modern statesman which I have heard you, my 
dear sir, repeat in reference to the attempt to shew that sir Philip Francis 
was the author of Junius: “ It is proved almost to demonstration, and yet I 
do not believe it.” My reasons are as follows. 

It seems clear that Rastall had not access to the originals of these two 
letters, nor to complete copies of them. This is evident from various cir- 
cumstances, but especially from the following : 

I. He did not know when these letters were written, but says it was “ in 
February or in March in the yere of our Lord God 1533, after the com- 
putacion of the church of England, and in the xxv. yere of the raigne of king 
Henry the eyght.” Now the letters are both dated with great particularity 
of place and day of the month. The first concludes thus, “‘ At my pore howse 
in Chelehith, the fifeth day of March, by the knowen rude hand of your 
moste humble and most hevy, faithfull subgiett and bedeman, Tho. More, K*.” 
the other thus, “At Chelchith the vth day of Marche, by your diepely 
bounden Tho. More, Kt.” Both these passages are omitted by Rastall. I 
cannot find that any purpose was answered by such omission. I cannot 
think he would have omitted them if they had been before him ; and, coup- 
ling the fact of their omission with his prefatory note as to the presumed 
dates, | think it pretty conclusive that he must have printed, not from the 
originals, but from some copies which were so far imperfect that they had 
not the concluding passages. 

Il. There are many other variations which lead to the same inference. 
For instance, the following passages are thus differently presented to us in 
the MS. and the printed book. 


ORIGINAL MS. PRINTED BOOK. 
To bestow the residew of my life in myn To bestow the residue of my life to come 


age now to come, abowt the provision for about the prouision for my soule. 
my soule, 








ORIGINAL MS. 
To be your gracys bedisman. 
In eny sute that I should after haue vn fo 
your highnes. 


I onely byseche your maiestie. 


The losse of all that ever I may lese in 
this world. 

And in the meane while pray for your 
grace. 

Shold conceiue eny such mynd or opi- 
nion of me. 

Whose sight perceth deper into my Aarte 
than myn awne. 


Neuer eny word wrote I therin to them- 
payring of his gracis part, neither byfore 
nor after, nor eny man ellys by my procure- 


ment. 


I wold not so mych as loke nor wittingly 
lett lye by me eny boke of the tother parte. 


After that I had redd his graces boke 
therin, and so many other thinges as I 
have sene in that point by this continuaunce 
of these x. yere. 
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PRINTED BOOK. 
To be your bedesman. 


In any sute that I should after haue to 
your grace, 
I only beseche your grace. 


The losse of all that euer I may lese. 
And pray for your grace the while. 


Should conceuve any such oppinion of 
me. 


Whose sight passeth deper into my 
thoughte than mine owne. 


Neuer anye worde wrote I therein to 
thempairing of his graces part, neither 
before nor after. 


I wold not so much as loke nor let lye 
by me any boke of the tother part. 

After that I had red his graces booke 
therein, and so many other thinges as I 
have sene in that point by this continuance 
of this: vii. yeres. 


These alterations, it will be perceived, consist of variations of phrase, or 
additions of the MS. to the printed text, by way of amendment or com- 
pletion of the sense ; but, although valuable as adding precision to the style 
and completeness to the sense, they do not materially affect the substantial 


meaning of the writer. 


to design. Why, then, were they made? 


I see no reason, therefore, for attributing them 


They are too numerous to 


have been mere errors of transcription, for I have not quoted half of them. 


They are not like mistakes of the press. 


I can only suppose that Rastall 


printed not from the originals, but from some very imperfect copies. 
Ill. There is one other variation that I must allude to which is of a 


different character from any of those I have already mentioned, but which 
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leads most convincingly to the same conclusion. The minor alterations 
hitherto quoted are either amendments of phrase or amplifications by the 
MS. of what appears in the printed book. The instance I now adduce 
is the reverse of this. It is the insertion in the printed book of a com- 
plimentary phrase applied to Cromwell, which does not exist in the MS. 
After More has urged what he thought right to adduce in his defence, he 
pathetically appeals to “‘ good maister Cromwel, for our Lordes love,” not to 
be weary of his “ most comberouse sute,” but, at an opportune time, to help 
that the king might be fully enformed of his faithful mind, “ that he may the 
rather,” sir Thomas continues, “ by the meanes of your wisdome and dexte- 
rite consider” that he had never meant any thing but good. Thus it stands 
in the printed book. In the original MS. the words “ that he may the rather 
by the meanes of your wisdome and dexterite consider,” are altogether 
omitted. This could not be design. In queen Mary’s time Cromwell was 
as unpopular as Anne Boleyn or any other person. Rastall would never 
have dreamt of introducing any thing which was favourable towards him. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that he did not print from the original. 

The existence of this passage relating to Cromwell seems to me also to 
negative the idea of suppression in reference to the passage relating to Anne 
Boleyn. I cannot think that if Rastall had dealt dishonestly with the other 
passages, he would have allowed this one to stand. Its publication is a guaran- 
tee that, although his copy differed from his wishes, he adhered to it. 

If it be allowed that Rastall’s copy differed from the original MS., I think 
we may also conclude that, inasmuch as the original evidently explains and 
completes the sense of the copy from which Rastall printed, it was, in all 
probability, subsequent to it in time of composition. This leads me to the 
only explanation which I can offer, which is, that Rastall printed from some 
rough draft of sir Thomas’s, and that the alterations were made by sir Tho- 
mas himself, in the course of revision and transcription. The more I con- 
sider them, the more I am convinced, that they are just such alterations as 
would be made in that manner. Persons who think that because a letter 
is not printed it must be suppressed—without any proof whatever that it 
was accessible to the editor—will probably not be easily convinced that 
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omissions so agreeable and convenient were not made by design; but for my 
own part I think otherwise, and am inclined to believe that those who give 
the subject a calm and candid consideration will ultimately agree with me. 


Believe me to be, my dear sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


JOHN BRUCE. 


Tuomas Amyor, Esq., F.R.S., 
Treas, See. Antiq. 





XVI. Extracts fromthe Copy-Book of Letters received by Sir Henry 
Witherington, Knut. Marshal of Berwick, between Nov. 1581 
and Nov. 1592, preserved in the Ordnance Office in the Tower 
of London. Communicated by Rosert Porrert, Esq. F.S.A. 
ina Letter to Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 3 March and 17 Nov. 1842, 19 Jan. and 17 March, 1843. 


My peAR Sir Henry, Tower, London, 1 March 1842. 

AmonGst some old books and papers belonging to the Office of Ordnance 
in the Tower to which I have access, there is one which contains copies of 
numerous Letters received by Sir Henry Witherington, Knt. Marshal of 
Berwick, between November 1581 and November 1592. These Letters are 
principally from Lord Hunsdon as Governor of Berwick; but there are 
others from Sir Francis Walsingham, from the Earl of Essex, and from the 
King of Scotland. This book is in the hand-writing of the period named. 

Trusting you will consider them sufficiently interesting for reading at an 
early meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT PORRETT. 


Sir Henry E tis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Sec. S. A. 
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LETTER I. 
The Mayor of Berwick to the Lord Governor the Lord Hunsdon. 





“To the R'. hono™’. and his very good L. the L. of Hunsdon, L. Governor 
of Barwick, L. Warden of the East Marches of England for-anent 
Scotland, and of her Ma" most Hono’ Privy Councell, give these: 


“ Right honourable, my humble duty remembered, may it please your good 
L. to be advertised, that upon Wednesday the 7th of December 1581, at one 
of the clock in the afternoone of the same, Sir Henry Woodrington, Kn‘. 
marshalle of the town, your deputy governor, did send for me by a tipstaff 
and willed me to bring Edward Merry with me, which I did accordingly, and 
immediately came to Mr. Marshall house, where after some conference of 
speech, he told me that he sent for me to the hearing of a matter betwixt 
the said Edward Merry and a poore man, one Sharpe, and thereupon he wild 
some of his men to call up certain gentlemen as Cap*. — , Cap‘. Selby, 
and Cap‘. Carvell, upon whose * * * * called his clarke, and willed him 
to read a great and large supplication which was unto him by the said 
Sharp, the somme and substance whereof was, how hardly Sir Valentine 
Browne hath dealt with him in takeing an excessive gaine for it, secured by 
the said compt*. that he had paid to Sir Valentine Browne for one hundred 
and twenty pounds in five months forbearing clx'. in money, by meanes 
whereof he was forced to sell and sett over his house to one Hugh Fowell, 
who hath assigned over the same to Edward Merry ; and the same supplica- 
tion being read, Mr. Marshall called Merry to him, saying, Mr. Merry, this 
matter doth in some part touch you; who answered, And if it please you it 
doth concern me nothing. Yes, marry, said Marshall, you have a house of 
his, and you goe about to put him out of it, and therefore I will remand you 
that hee may remaine in the house, for said he, it was my L. pleasure he 
should remaine in the house ; and that he woulde upon his comeing up deale 
with Sir Valentine Browne, that the poore man might have some help; and 
then Mr. Merry answered, And if it please you, Sir, my L. gave order at the 
councell table, that he should avoid my house at michaelmas last. The 
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governor answered him, it was not true, I was there and I heard no such 
words, but that he should stay in the house. So it was, right hon", that all ’ 
this time I stood by without speaking any word, for that both the said pties 
being under my charge, I haveing had the matter before me in hearing, and 
had ordered that Sharpe should remaine in the house until our Lady Day in 
Lent, in which mean time I thought good that Sharpe might make his 
repaire to your L. to sue to you for succour at Sir Valentine Browne’s hands; 
and perceiving Mr. Marshall to growe into some part of coller with Mr. 
Merry, I said unto him, Sir, if and please you, I was in the councill house 
with divers others of my neighbours, where I did heare my L. say that 
Sharpe had not to doe with the house, but with St Valentine Browne, and 
that your L. would deale with Sir Valentine Browne to make him some help ; 
whereupon he burst forth in great ire, and said, by God’s heart, that I leyed 
in my throat; I answered him againe, Sir, and if it please you, I do not lye, 
my neighbours and I will prove that it was my Lord’s words; who answered 
me againe, By God's heart I will rather see thee and them all hanged ; I said 
unto him, Sir, if it please you, these are very hard words to give me without 
cause, considering what I am; who answered me againe, Who art thou, 
knave? Sir, said I, Iam the mayor of Berwick, and her Ma. Lieutenant 
here in causes; who answered me with a great oath, If thou tell me 
what thou art, I will take the on the mouth with my fist, and take thy 
staff from the, and lay the by the heiles; dost thou know where thou art, 
and to whom thou speakest : I answered, and said to him, Sir, and if it please 
you, I do know you to be one that hath the government here under my L. 
and soe I trust I doe use you; and I said further unto him, S*‘. I am sorry 
that I have troubled you at this time, and if it please you I will depart and 
trouble you noe longer; and soe he using other hard speeches towards me, 
I took my leave of him, reverently, and runn my wayes ; and by this meanes 
the matter was broken off, and he would neither suffer me to doe my office, 
nor Mr. Merry to enjoy his house ; and thus I thought good to make mani- 
fest unto your L. the somme and effect of the speeches aforesaid, which tend 
greatly to the discouraging of me in my office ; humbly beseeching your good 
L. that I may exercise and use my office according as her Ma'Y hath granted 
us by charter; and for my behaviour and duty I doe uot only referr the 
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same to the report of Mr. Marshall himself, and the rest of the councell of 
this towne, but also to the captains and all other of the same ; 
most humbly craving your L. good favour and countenance for reformation 
of the premises, which will be a great encouragement to me to goe forward 
in my endeavour, as I have already done, as knoweth the Almighty. 


Berwick, this xvij** day of December, 1581. 
Yo. L. humbly to remaine, 


WILL”. Morson.” 





LETTER II. 
To the Right Worshipful Sr. Harry Witherington Knt. Marshall of 


Barwick. 


After my hartie commendadéén, Having lately received letters from Bar- 
wick, I have received two against you, the one from the Mayor of Barwick, 
the other from the principall burgesses and freemen of the said towne, 
which I am very sorry to hear of, that you should soe far overshoot your- 
self as soe greatly to abuse such an officer as the mayor of that town is, 
whose authority for matters of the Towne is above yours, for that you have 
nothing to deale therewith, but for want of justice by the Mayor; and then 
not to doe any thing of yourself, but with the advice of the Queen’s Councel 
there, but it appeares that your coller and surmounts your dis- 
cretion in such sort as I neither to allowe thereof, nor eylse of 
your therein, but rather disallowe greatly of your soe doing, and 
doe require you to have better consideration of your dooings hereafter, 
otherwise I shall have cause not only to be sorry for the preferring of you 
thereunto, if any such complaint shall come to the Queene or Councell, but 
alsoe you may perhapps be displaced, to your discredit, and little to mine. 

Your hard and sharpe speeches to the Mayor were so far past reason and 
with soe small discretion, as I doe not a little marvell at it, and indeed not to 
be borne by them, for both I and all the Queenes Counceil there are to 
uphold and maintaine the Mayor in that towne, in all their priviledges and 
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jurisdiGons, and to punish any man that shall dare either infringe their 
liberties, or use any unreverent speeches towards them: and because you 
shall see that I write not this to you upon nothing, I doe send you herewith 
the Mayor's supplicaCon and complaints against you, which is alsoe informed 


unto me, as greatly grieved therewith, by the hands of those whose names I 
send you here inclosed ; and, therefore, I pray you, Mr. Marshall, seeke to 
salve this matter again. 

Touching the matter betwixt Sharpe and Merry, I know noe authority 
you or I have to deale therein, for it is a matter between Sir Valentine 
Browne and Sharpe, and soe came to Merry by a second hand, wherewith 
you have nothing to doe, being matters among themselves, and to be 
ordered by the orders of that Towne; and where it seems that you did 
alledg that I had given commandment that Sharpe should keep the posses- 
sion thereof, you are greatly deceived; for I willed Sharpe to come up 
hither, and I would deale with S* Valentine Browne the best I could to 
make some good end between them, if Sharpe’s allegaCéns were true ; but I 
gave noe commandment that Sharpe should keep his possession from Merry, 
for that had been meere injustice, which, willingly, for my part, I will not 
doe, nor may not be suffered in you. 

I am afraid you followe some bodies advice and councell in these matters 
that will do you noe good ; and, therefore, I pray you take heed of it, as I 
have said to you heretofore, soe must I write to you againe, and I pray you 
think of it. 

You are not S* Harry Woodrington only, but you are Marshall of 
Barwick, and in these matters you are to answer to the Queene and her 
counsell ; therefore, I pray you, let them be such as you may receive credit 
by your doings, and I honour by preferring of you thereunto. 

Although I have not heard nothing from you of any that came to that 
towne with a great deale of gold about him, whereat I doe much marvell, 
for that it is your special charge as Marshall that there should noe man be 
lodged in that towne but you should be made privy thereof, or els to punish 
them severely that doth lodg them and not make you acquainted therewith ; 
and therefore if George Tait have lodged any such, and have not made you 
or your Under-Marshall acquainted therewith, he deserveth more severe 
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punishment than others that are ignorant thereof. Thus am I forced to write 
otherwise unto you than I did thinke I should have had cause to a done, 
which I doubt not you will take in good part as from him that means well 
unto you, And soe with my comendacéns to your wife, I bid you farewell. 
At Somersett House, this viij of January, 1581. 
Yo" assured friend, 
J. HUNSDON. 


Names of the Burgesses referred to in the preceding Letter. 


Anthony Anderson. Robert Jackson. 
Martin Garnett. Martyn Garnet. 
Edward Merry. John Crawforth. 
Hen. Fowell. Thomas Moore. 
Thomas Perkinson. John Slie. 
Thomas Barwell. Thomas Hoge. 


George Tompson. 





LETTER III. 


To the Right Worshipfull and their loveing friend Mr. Edward Merry, one 
of the Aldermen of Berwick, at London, give these. 


Mr. Merry, after our very heartie commendaCins, We received your Lie 
and the coppies of your proceedings. We are greatly discouraged, and out 
of hope that you will prevaile in our PetiCon, touching the augmentaCén of 
the Mayor to or almost in any thing else that might be a part of main- 
tenance of this poore libertie, considering that our L. governor hath often 
and many times promised and put us in good hope of his Hono™ friendship 
and furtherance to her Ma‘Y in any our reasonable Petitions, and yet not- 
withstanding we perceive his L. is not soe willing to prefer our suites as we 
expected. And therefore we think it most convenient that you should 
detract noe more time, but let all things alone at this time, and repair 
homewards untill it please the Lord God to work for us. Wee are very poore 
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and unable to beare your charges, and your continuance at London is very 
chargeable to us. 

We are purposed, God willing, in time convenient to let her Ma‘’ under- 
stand our poore estate, and into what contempt and disliking we, and this 
poore vocaCon wee live in, is brought unto with those that her Ma‘y hath 
placed here for the uphold and maintenance of the peace. It is now come to 
this passe, that the meanest and worst in pay almost in all the towne, will 
openly make comparison with and above the mayor and the best of us, and 
will neither shew duty, reverence, nor obedience any way. 

We are unable to indure nor hold up ourselves any longer, considering 
how the state of this towne standeth now a dayes. There is a general want 
and a decay of liveing amongst us, the townsmen ; the good and wholesome 
lawes and privileges that have been heretofore given and granted for pre- 
servation of a politique estate within this towne are cleane infringed, and by 
those things wherein our maintenance should stand, our decay and undoeing 
by the same cometh. The weakness and unability of our estate breadeth a 
contempt of our calling amongst all men. 

God, for his mercies sake, worke for our welfare, and as we live in the true 
feare and obedience of God and of her Ma’, whom we beseech God to con- 
tinue long and happy dayes and yeares amongst us, soe we trust sure her 
Highness once perfectly understanding in what state we stand, and how 
hardly and poorely we pass our dayes, and what a needful and necessary a 
thing it is to have numbers of people to increase and to be encouraged to 
live here under a politique state and government, wee doubt not but her 
Ma” and the Lords of her honourable Councell will redress things amiss in 
this place, and will establish matters for our better maintenance in time 
comeing. And thus, praying you to repaire home with expedicon, we 
comitt you to God. Barwick the iiij® of June, 1582. 

Your loving friends, 
WILLIAM MorsnHon. 
ANTHONY ANDERSON. RoBERT JACKSON. 
Joun CRAWFORTH. Hueu Fower.t. 
Joun SLAGHE. 
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LETTER IV. 


To the Right Worshipfull Sir Harry Witherington, Kn'. Marshall of Her 
Ma™ Towne of Berwick. 


I received your letter, with the booke of pamflett which you sent me, and 
which I sent presently to the court to Mr. Walsingham; and I am sorry to 
understand that there should be any in that town soe lewd and evil given as 
either to let fall any such bookes, or conceal any that should doe it : and 
therefore, seeing there are soe apparent causes of suspicion against the said 
Ayre, Cap”* Carvell’s sold", as it cannot be but he is well acquainted with 
the said Copeland, which surely is but a false name, but also was privy and 
consenting to the laying of those bookes and pamfletts in those places ; 
wherefore I require and charge you to call the said Ayre before you, and 
such other of the Counsell, if any be their, or such of the Cap™ as you shall 
think fitt, and examine him upon sure presumptions as you write to me of; 
and if he will not confes the truth and plainess of the matter, you may 
threaten him with the rack. If that will not doe noe good, you may use 
some other torment unto him, as mannickeling of him by the fingers, or by 
putting his feet into a pair of stocks, with a pair of new shews and set them 
to the fire. If all this will not serve, upon advertisement from you what 
likelyhood there is that he doth know, and will not (confess), you shall have 
authority to wrack him, which may not be done without six of the Counsell’s 
hands to it ; for surely it canot be but that he knows from whence the tother 
came, and whether he is gone, and it is very likely that he came out of 
Scotland ; and pray let it be diligently and severely looked unto, as I doubt 
not you will doe. At Hunsdon, this viij™ day of August, 1582. 

Yo' very loveing friend, 
J. HUNsDoN. 








Of the K. of 
Scotts coming 
to Hallyden 
Hill. 


Prince of 
Parma, Comis- 
“100 to treat a 
peace 
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LETTER V. 
9" May, 1588. 


To the Right Wo" S” Henry Woodrington, Knt. Marshall of her Ma™ 
Towne of Barwick. 


After my hearty comenda‘ons, I have received yo" lre by my sonne Willi, 
touching the King’s being upon the Borders. As alsoe of his coming to 
Hallyden Hill, which was very well used by yo'self and Mr. Trear in suffering 
my sonn Will" to goe to him, as alsoe in shewing him that hon" as to shoote 
of all y® peeces in the towne, w*" her Ma“* being informed of, doth take in 
very good part. 

For newes here, upon some dealings in France, my Lo. Admirall gote pre- 
sently to sea, and S‘ Francis Drake is presently dispatched, and hath this 
day taken his leave of her Ma“, to depart with all speed westward, and there 
to be ready with that fleet w” is there to joyne with my L* Admirall, who is 
to goe westward, and both they together to impeach the K. of Spaines 
navie, if he make any head to any part of England or Ireland. 

The Duke of Parma hath now received comission to treat and conclude of 


a peace, if we can agree of the articles; so as now we shall see shortly what 
will become of this treaty and meeting of the comissioners, for all this time 
hath bee dalied of for lacke of a sufficient comission to y* Duke, w™ he had 
not till now. 


I thinke my returne to Barwick will not be so soon as I thought for, 
unless any Spanyards land in Scotland, w I hope they shall not be suffred 
to doe ; and soe, haveing noe other newes to write unto you at this tyme, I 
comitt you to y® Almighty. Att the Court of Greenwich, the ix” of May, 
1588, 

Yo" very loveing freind, 
J. Hunspon. 
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LETTER VI. 
1 Auet. 1588. 


The L. Governo’, as touching the Workes to be taken in hand, noe Municion 
to be lookt for, w some occurances of the English and Spanish Fleets ; 
Sor the coming up of Capt, Case, and touching S’ John Selby’s meadow, 


Townsdales annett. 


After my hearty comendacons, I have received yo" lre of y* 2)st, wherein 
you require to know my resolution touching the works about Barwick (being 
glad that the Mason dieu is so well accomplished) ; for the other works that 
are necessary to be done, I will be glad y' they may be finished, and doe 
remitt it to your consideracons to proceed soe farr as there is any warrant for 
money to answer y* same. But soe many great matters being now in hand 
as there is noe time to seeke for any new warrant, nor yet to know the 
Councells opinion for pulling downe any part of the old wall; for their 
leisure will not serve them to consult of the matter. And touching the 
munition that you write for, it is not to be looked for at this tyme, for 
we have scant sufficient to serve our turnes here. 

For newes, (because I know many flying tales will runn, and Papists will 
give out lyes for their advantage,) I have thought good to lett you under- 
stand that the xxj* of this month the Spanish fleet came within vj leagues 
of Plymouth, my L. Admirall by great good happ gotten out into y* sea the 
night before, having been a great while before that soe wind-bound, as he 
could by noe meanes gett out of the haven, and presently upon their meeting 
they fell to fight, we’ continued all the day long; the Spanish fleet made 
still hitherward, my Lord Admirall following them still in th* tayles, and 
every day haveing some fight or other with them; and as they came be- 
tween Portland and y* Isle of Wight, my Lo. Ad. had a very great and long 
fight with them, from v. in the morning till v. at night, wherein was taken 
the third person of the fleet, Don Pedro de Valldos, who was admirall of all 
the fleet of Andolasia, in a shipp of 12C. tons, wherein was 500 sould", be- 
sides marreners ; she had 40 peeces of ordniice belonging to her, and 20 feild 
peeces of ordniice to have landed withall. There was alsoe taken at y‘ time 
another shipp laden with powder and full of feild ordiice. There was taken 
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in the first shipp sundry gallant gent. and 4 Englishmen. Soe as my L. Ad- 
mirall hath kept them occupyed with continuall fight more or less every 
day till he brought them before Calliz, where upon Sunday night last 
my Lo. Admirall had prepared certaine boates with faggotts, pitch, and tarr, 
which he caused to be sett on fire, and soe fell upon the enemyes fleet, butt 
being sett on fire somewhat to soon, it tooke not soe good effect as other- 
wise it had done, notwithstanding it put them in such a feare as sudenly 
the whole navy cut their cabbles, and left their anchors beyond them to 
avoid the danger of the fier; whereupon, my Lo. Admirall haveing joyned 
to him the night before my L. Henry Seamour, with 30 shipps, (who had all 
this while kept the narrow seas to keepe the Duke of Parma from comeing 
out,) did altogethir sett upon the Spanish fleete, in which fight one of their 
great galleasses fell aground hard before Callis, and for asmuch as none of 
our shipps dirst board her, least they should have been aground to, my Lo. 
Admirall maned out his long bote, and sent her to board y‘ shipp, in which 
fight he had vij or viij of his men slaine, but yet tooke the shipp, the Cap* of 
her being slayne, who was the second person in all the fleete, and soe brought 
away some others of the best of them, but was faine to leave the Shipp be- 
hind them. This is all the newes hitherto happened. As hir Mat hath 
made my Lo. Steward her Lieu' over all her forces that is to encounter the 
enimy wheresoever he shall land, with 20M. foot men, and 4 or 5 thousand 
horse, who lyes now sometimes in Essex, and sometimes in Kent, having 
in each of them a Campe to withstand any sudaine landing, soe hath her 
Mate appointed me her Lieut principall Capt and Govern’ of all such forces 
as is to repair thither for the safegard of her Ma‘’ person, soe as hire will be 
within vj dayes 37M. footmen, and 5 or 6M. horse. If Cap' Case be in good 
health I would gladly have him hire, and therefore I pray you to send both 
him and as many others, either of myne owne men, or other pentioners y* 
are able or fitt to take charge, to repaire presently hither to me w as much 
speed as they may, for I shall have places enough for them alwayes, pvided 
you doe not unfurnish the Towne more then you shall thinke convenient ; 
but Cap' Case, and as many of myne owne men as are able to take any 
charge, I would have to repaire to me psently. 

Touching 8" John Selbyes clayming of Lonsdall annett to be his inheritance, 
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it is very strange to me that either he or any body else cann make any clayme 
to any land in Scotland. It was extended for the Queen. Sir John Foster had 
the extent, at whose hands I had it, and have it still, for the extent is not out, 
nor the Queen had her money. I was contented that S‘ John Selbye should 
have it for a tyme; but not knowing what occasion I should have to use it 
myselfe, haveing found great lacks of hay at my last being there, although I 
had great store, I comanded my serv‘ Cut. Armoro’, to cause the same to be 
mowed and made up to my use. And although, upon intreaty, it may be 
that, having sufficient my self, I would have lett Mr. Selbye have had it longer, 
yet, finding that he doth now clayme it to be his inheritance,. 1 doe not 
meane to be soe ill an Officer to her Mat’ as to suffer her land to be carryed 
away with words. But if he had any just title thereto let him shew it in 
the Exchequer ; and if it be allowed of there, when the extent is out he 
shall willingly enjoy it: but in the meane time I require you both to take 
such order as Cut. Armorer may mowe it, and lay it in for me. But Mr. 
Selbye playes with theis (and so I pray you tell him, because I have not 
now time to write to him), as he did haveing Norham under me, who by 
that authority sanke a colepit within the jurisdiccon thereof, and now claymes 


it for his inheritance. I pray you make my sonne acquainted with this 
letter, for Iam called upon soe many sundry wayes, as I have been theis 
3 dayes writing this lre; and soe I comitt you to y* Almighty. Att St. 
James this first of Augt. 1588. 


Your loving freind, 
J. HUNsDON. 
To the R*. Wor". Sr. 
Henry Witherton, Kn‘. Marsall, 
and to Rob‘. Bowes, Esqr. 
Tresurer of the same. 
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ni LETTER VII. 
; 


The Lord Governor, as touching the Delivery of the Scottish Witch—the 
stay of the two pirates, Abraham Lawes and William Daniell—and the 
Execution of the Spaniard. 


6 March, 1590. 





After my heartie commendacons, these are to let you understand that Mr. 
Bowes, her Ma’* Embassador in Scotland, hath written to my L. Treasurer, 
that there is a woman witch of Scotland, in Barwick, either in prison or 
otherwise, whence the Scottish king is very desirous to have her delivered to 
him ; her Ma's. pleasure is, that if there be any such there, that you should 
keep her safe in prison, and to advertise some of the K. ministers thereof, 
that when the King shall send for her, she may be delivered unto him ;—Her 
Majesty asking me the question, I told her I thought there was no such 
matter, because I had never heard any thing from you thereof; but if there 
be any such there you must not fail, in any wise, but to make her safe to be 
delivered as before. 

There is also one John Dixson, a Scottishman, who is said to have 
killed his owne father, whome the K. is also desirous to have; if there be any 
such within Barwick, I pray alsoe make him safe, that he may be delivered 
if the K. call for him, for soe is her Ma‘ pleasure ; and if there be noe such 
in the towne, I pray say nothing of it, least they hearing of it, being within 
the wardourie, should fly upon it: for I doe alsoe write to Mr. Selbie 
therein. 

Touching the two Englishmen that were brought thither as pyrats, I 
pray lett them be safely kept, and I will send down comission for to sett 
upon, and for their execucon accordingly ; and, touching the Spaniard, lett 
him be executed. 

I have no other news worth the writing, but with my commendacons to 
your lady, I bid you both farewell. Grenwich, this vj® of March, 1590. 

Yo' very loveing friend, 
J. HUNspDoN. 
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Postscript. 
If there be any such witch there, pray give notice thereof to Mr. Alex- 
ander Dunne. 


Since the writing hereof, I understand certainly that the said witch is in 
Barwick, and was taken about Inysed; whereat I greatly marvell, consider- 
ing I never heard thereof from you; and therefore I pray let her be safe 
kept till you give notice, as aforesaid; and that she be sent thither at the 
K. pleasure. 


Mr. MARSHALL. 








XVII. Letter from C. J. Ricuarpson, Esq. FS. 4., to Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H1., F-R.S., Secretary, accompanying a Drawing, with 
Details, of the Sandal-wood Gates of Somnath. 


Read 23rd March, 1843. 


22, Brompton Crescent, 
SIR, 23rd March, 1843. 


I HAVE the honour of laying before the Society of Antiquaries, for their 
inspection this evening, a drawing of the celebrated Sandal-wood Gates of 
Somnath ; it has been made from some elaborate sketches taken by Lieut.- 
Col. Luard in the camp of Loodiana, in January last. Independently of the 
historical interest which these gates possess, they merit consideration from 
the beauty of their design and execution, proving the high state of art among 
the Hindoos at the remote period of their construction,—they are probably 
one thousand years old. 

The Temple of Somnath in Guzerat was considered by the Hindoos as the 
holiest in India, and “ it was frequented,” says Vigne, quoting Ferishta, “in 
the time of the eclipses by from 2 to 300,000 people.” The idol was sup- 
plied twice daily with fresh water from the Ganges, though that river was 
about a thousand miles distant. The Temple is described as being a superb 
edifice built of hewn stone, its lofty roof supported by fifty-six pillars curi- 
ously carved, and set with precious stones. In the centre of the hall was 
the great idol Somnath, a stone figure five yards in height, two of which 
were sunk in the ground. 

The temple was destroyed by Mahmood of Ghuzni A.D. 1025. He ordered 
two pieces of the Idol to be broken off, and sent to Ghuzni, that one might 
be laid at the threshold of the principal mosque, and the other at the gate 
of his own palace. These identical fragments are mentioned by Mr. Vigne, 
who visited Ghuzni in 1836, as still to be seen there. Two more fragments 
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were reserved to be sent to Mecca and Medina. It is a well authenticated 
fact that when Mahmood was employed in destroying the idol, a crowd of 
Brahmins petitioned his attendants, and offered a quantity of gold if the king 
would desist from further mutilation. His officers endeavoured to persuade 
him to accept of the money ; for they said that breaking one idol would not 
do away with idolatry altogether, but that such a sum given in charity among 
true believers would be a meritorious act. The king acknowledged there 
might be reason in what they said; but replied that, if he should consent to 
such a measure, his name would be handed down to posterity as “* Mahmood 
the idol-seller,” whereas he was desirous of being known as “ Mahmood the 
destroyer of idols ;” he therefore directed the troops to proceed in their 
work. The next blow broke open the body of the statue, which was hollow, 
and discovered a quantity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of much greater 
value than the amount of money offered by the Brahmins. 

After the destruction of the temple, the gates were carried by Mahmood 
to Ghuzni, where for 800 years they adorned the entrance to his tomb. In 
October 1842, they were removed and carried away by Major-General Nott, 
and crossed the Sutlej with the army on the 23rd December, and Lieut.-Col. 
Luard, who writes January 17th, says, “They are now moving in procession 
to be restored to the temple of Somnath.” 

The gates (Plates XIV. XV.) are eleven feet in height, and nine feet in width ; 
the upper portion is still perfect. Surrounding them is the door-case, torn from 
the tomb of Mahmood. On this portion is an inscription in the Kufic charac- 
ter, which may be thus translated,“ In the name of the merciful and compas- 
sionate God, there is mercy from the habitation of God for the most illustri- 
ous Ameer and Surdar (whose ancestors were kings), the right hand of the 
state, the defender of the faith, and the father of Casim, Mahmood, son of 
Subuktugeen ; may the merciful God be with him, and if God have pardoned, 
there is mercy for him.” 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. J. RICHARDSON. 


Sir Henry Euus, K.H., F.R.S., 
Sec, S.A., &c, 



































XVIII. Observations on the Xanthian Marbles recently deposited 
in the British Museum. By Samvuer Bircu, Esq. 


Read 2 March, 1843. 


Previous to describing the interesting remains discovered by Mr. Fellows, 
in Lycia, in the years one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine and one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, and subsequently removed by the British 
Government, and deposited in the National Collection, it will be necessary to 
understand the variety of art exhibited on these marbles,and to take a succinct 
view of the vicissitudes experienced by the races which occupied the valley 
of the Xanthus. The manner in which the marbles were removed has been 
already announced elsewhere to the public; and the present Dissertation is 
only intended to consider them in respect to art, mythology, and the local 
history of the Xanthians. 

The early arrival of a Cretan colony is veiled under the myth of the 
unsuccessful revolt of Sarpedon, who emigrated with the defeated party to 
the Milyas, whose people were at that time called Solymi.* The Lycians 
were then named, as at the time of Herodotus, by their neighbours Termile, 
Tramilz, or Tremilz, a name perhaps alluding to the triple division of the 
Milyas. In the Iliad* lobates, Kiag of the Lycians, receives Bellerophon, 
and orders him to subjugate the Solymi, a proof that the Tramilz and the 
Solymi were distinct races, and the latter, in all probability, the aboriginal oc- 
cupiers of the soil. These Cretan settlers, who apparently occupied the coast,! 
seem to have been followed by an Attic colony, of which the mythic leader 


« The Solymi were stated to be a Scythic race: é0+5 Xcevder. Cf. Hesychius voce 
Solymi. Apollonius, Lex. é0vos jappapmwor ; Scholiast. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. places them 
between Lycia and Pamphylia. Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. allies them to the Jews. 

» Lib. i. Clio, 173. ¢ 1, 184—6. 

4 According to Ephorus they first ruled the sea. Scymnus Chius, |, 543-5. 
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was Lycus,d the son of Pandion, the same prophet who introduced the rites 
and orgies of the Eleusinian deities into Messenia, where he delivered them 
to Aphareus.© The Lycians are stated, by the most credible writers, to 
have derived their name from this Lycus,‘ who was driven from Attica by 
Aigeus ; but Menecrates, in his Lyciaca,* and Menander derive the appella- 
tion from the wolves, which led Leto, or Latona, to the Xanthus. The goddess, 
according to this myth, after giving birth to Apollo and Diana in Asteria, 
came to Lycia to bathe them in the streams of the Xanthus: but, meeting 
with the fountain Melite, endeavoured to wash the children there. Being 
driven thence by shepherds, she was shewn by wolves (Av«o:) the road to 
the Xanthus, and when she had drunk some of the waters, and washed the 
children, she changed the name, out of gratitude to the animals, from 
Trimilis to Lycia, and turned the shepherds into frogs. This story is 
much more recent than that of the emigration of Lycus, while the name of 
Lycia is found from the time of Homer to the Romans. Hecatzus makes 
Lycia the daughter of the Xanthus." The inscriptions in the Lycian 
language have not been sufficiently decyphered to make out the gene- 
ral geographical nomenclature; for, although Tramilze' occurs on the 
monuments of Xanthus, too little has been read to decypher the mean- 
ing of the context, with which it is found. The Lycian story is here 
connected with the Argive myths, for Argos continued to be the seat of 
government of the house of Danaus, till Proetus and Acrisius, the sons of 
Abas, contended with one another for the throne. Acrisius, the father of 
Danae, and grandfather of Perseus, is stated to have succeeded in expelling 
Proetus, who, driven from the Peloponnese, returned with a band of Lycians, 
and forced Acrisius to share the sovereignty with him, and, according to the 
legend, built with the aid of Lycian Cyclopes or Cheirogastores, the walls of 
Tiryns and MyceneJ To follow the mythic history of Lycia, Bellerophon is 


a Herodot. loc. cit. e Paus. lib. iv. f Herodot. vii. 92. 
« As cited in Antoninus Liberalis, cap. xxx. Cf. Latini, Mythogr. Tres. i. 187.: ii. 17. 
The same story is told of Demeter or Ceres, i. 10. 95. b Steph. Byz. Voce Iardpa. 
i By Mr. Daniel Sharpe, for whose ingenious researches vid. Fellows’s Journal. 
i See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i. p. 61. 111. Cf. Latini, Mythogr. Tres. ii. 131. 
who make “ Abantem . . . qui et [obates dicitur,” and send Bellerophon against the Caly- 
dones. Strab. viii. p. 572. Poll. I. 5. 50, 
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sent thither by Proetus and received by Iobates, king of the country, and 
three labours are imposed upon him, as on all the personages of the heroic 
age: the destruction of the Chimzra—the conquest of the Solymi—-and the 
repulse of the Amazons. To these he adds the annihilation of the party 
which lay in ambush at his return.* At the Trojan war Sarpedon and 
Glaucus appear as leaders of the Lycians, the former the son of Jupiter and 
Laodamia, the latter his friend and companion, who assumes the command of 
the forces on the death of Sarpedon, who is killed by Patroclus, and his corpse 
conveyed by Death and Sleep to Lycia, to be honoured with a stele and 
tomb.! There is some reason for supposing Pandarus, the celebrated archer, 
to have also led a tribe, or colony, of the Lycians to Troy ; and Mr. Sharpe 
has endeavoured to identify the inhabitants of the city of Tlos of the 
Xanthus with the Trooneme of the inscribed obelisk in the Lycian language. 
Without rejecting his theory, we must wait for more decisive evidence ; 
because that monument may record a general conquest of Asia Minor, in 
which the inhabitants of the Troad would, of course, figure. The appearance, 
however, of coins of what I shall term the early Lycian league, with this 
word, tends much to strengthen the ingenuity of the hypothesis. But, as we 
are not here treading upon historical ground, it is of comparatively little 
value to the geographical distribution. From the epoch of the Iliad to the 
age of Croesus, the Lycians appear to have enjoyed a federal independence, 
consisting of the aboriginal race, using perhaps an Indo-Germaniec dialect,™ 
and the swarms of Greek settlers, who peopled Asia Minor; but the Lydian 
monarch is stated to have brought them under his yoke along with the other 
nations of Asia Minor." The resistance they offered upon this occasion is 
not stated, and they formed a dependency upon Lydia till the age of Cyrus. 

The rapid rise of the Persian monarchy under Cyrus alarmed the court 
of Sardis; and on the subjugation of his brother-in-law, Astyages, and of the 
Median empire, Croesus, after consulting the oracle, resolves to attack the 
Persians. The fall of Sardis, and capture of Croesus by Cyrus, left at liberty 


k The story of Bellerophon is a Corinthian myth. We have no trace of Corinthian 
settlers at Xanthus. It seems modelled on the Attic and Corinthian myths. 

| This was probably to Xanthus, where there was an heroum to Sarpedon. 

m Vid. supra. These were a Seythic race. » Herodot. Clio, i. 28. 
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a division of the Persian army for the conquest of Lycia; and Harpagus¢ the 
Mede, the general of Cyrus, who had succeeded Mazares, the conqueror of 
the lonians, marched down upon that country with a mixed corps of Persians, 
Jonians,? and Aolians. It was probably brought against them, because, 
in the stand made by the Ionians against Cyrus, the lonians had chosen for 
leaders the Glaucide or royal family of Lycia, with the Codridz of the Caucones 
Pylii for their kings.4 This event must have happened later than 546 B.c., 
probably in the consecutive year. The expedition of Harpagus was directed 
against the South-Western states of Asia Minor, the Carians, Caunians, and 
Lycians ; the Carians surrendered without a blow, as did also the Cnidians of 
Triopium ; but the people of Pedasus held out, and fortified Mount Lide, and 
were only taken by blockade. The most desperate resistance was made by 
the inhabitants of Xanthus ; when driven from the plain by the allied forces 
they took refuge in their citadel, collected in it their wives, children, and 
treasure, and burnt or destroyed themselves rather than submit to the in- 
vader. Of the whole population only eighty families, whom chance’ had 
placed beyond the limits of the city, escaped the calamity; and, although 
Xanthus regained a portion of its consequence and its power, the inhabit- 
ants were new-comers, perhaps settlers allowed by the Persians, who might 
have distributed the lands among their Ionian and Zolian subjects. 
They must have soon recovered from the blow, for they sent fifty ships of 
war to the expedition of Xerxes against Greece,® and paid, with the Ionians, 
olians, Carians, Lycians, Milyz, and Pamphylians, 400 talents of silver 
to the Persian government annually, ranking as the most powerful 
satrapy of their victors, retaining a portion of the free government to which 
they were devoted, and having their own monarchs for satraps. An isolated 
fact about this period is the attack by the Lycians upon the people of Tel- 
misus under their king Pericles, and the subjection of the former.' Little 

® Herodot. Clio, i. 171. Cf. ibid. 80. Harpagus was present at the siege of Sardis. 

P dpa d&ydpevos Kai"lwvéas cai Aiodéas. ibid. 4 Herod. i. 141, 

t Herod. Clio, i. 176. 

8 Ibid. vii. 92. 

t Theopomp. lib. xii. in Photii Biblioth. Cod. clxxvi, The perfect Lycian coins reading 
MiPEKAE [npewde . . and the clipt ones with iPEKAI,iPEK . . nxAe, noex, may be of this 
monarch, who must have reigned about 400 B.c. 
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is known of the fate of Lycia, till the war of the Peloponnese, when the 
Athenians, who levied contributions upon Rhodes and Caria, may have done 
the same upon the Lycians." 

During the contest between Alexander and Darius, upon the capture of 
Hyparna, a small fort garrisoned with Greek mercenaries, Alexander 
marched down into Lycia. He followed the course of the Xanthus, and the 
cities of Pinara, Xanthus, and Patara, with thirty smaller forts, fell into his 
power, and he then, although in the depth of winter, marched into the 
Milyas. The Xanthians are said to have made a defence as obstinate as 
their former one against Harpagus.* At the siege of Tyre they furnished ten 
ships of war, probably from Phaselis, to Alexander? and at his death were 
handed over to Nearchus.’” This assignment of a maritime province, so 
natural for the admiral of Alexander, is borne out by Diodorus, for 
Nearchus followed the fortunes of Antigonus, in the army of whose son« 
were enrolled 500 Pamphylians and Lycians, probably hoplite ; and in 
the fourth year of the exvii. Olympiad, Ptolemy, in the war with Anti- 
gonus, sailed to Phaselis, which he took by siege; and, having entered 
Lycia, stormed and took by assault Xanthus, which had a garrison from 
the forces of Antigonus.” From this time they passed to the Ptolemies 
and Seleucide. After the defeat of Antiochus, they were ceded by the 
Romans to Rhodes ; but the Lycians, ever jealous of their liberties, resisted 
the appropriation, and the Romans, when called upon to decide the dispute, 
restored to them their liberties... The next interruption to their freedom 
was the attack made upon them during the civil war between Brutus and 
the Triumvirs, for the purpose of levying a contribution. The Roman 
general was assisted in his enterprise by the people of Oenanda, and laid 
siege to them in a regular manner. By the stratagem of feigning careless 
watch, he induced them to sally, and the besiegers rushed in along with the 

v Cramer (1.A.) Asia Minor, lib. ii. 173. 

x Arrian, Exp. Alex. lib.i.s. xxi. Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 

Y Arrian, lib. ii. c. xx. z Justin, lib. xiii. s. 4. 

* Avuwious d€ cai appvAlous revraxogious, Ilépvas re roléras. «.r.A. As no hoplite are men- 
tioned, it is probable the Lycians and Pamphylians composed them. Diod. Sic. xix. c. 69. 


b Zavboy ppovpoupérny ix "Avriyovou cara kparos eiAer. Ibid. xx. c. 27. 
© Polyb. lib. 
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besieged in the repulse from the lines; the gates were lowered, and a large 
body of Romans were shut up in the town, and occupied the Sarpedonion ; 
their comrades without, emulated by the people of Oenanda, scaled the 
walls, when the inhabitants of Xanthus gave a third instance of their love of 
liberty—destroyed themselves, their wives, and their children, few surviving 
the capture.© From that time they seem to have followed the destinies of 
the Roman empire ;‘ under Tiberius they were afflicted with an earthquake, 
and his successor Claudius reduced them to a Roman province. Another 
earthquake happened under the Antonines.* 

The town of Xanthus was situated seventy stadia from the sea, upon 
the left bank of the Sibres,‘ or Sibrus,* called by the Greeks Xanthus," both 
terms meaning the yellow river. The old name of the city is stated to have 
been Arna,' but, whether so called by the Greeks or Solymi, is uncertain ; 
while according to Hecatzus it took its name from a Cretan or Aigyptian 
founder of the name of Xanthus.* The discovery of its site shews it to 
have been situated upon a plateau of elevated ground, in form nearly rectan- 
gular; the elevated part, close to the river, rising about 200 feet, was 
crowned by a building, termed by Mr. Fellows the ancient Acropolis ; and 
the walls rebuilt by the Romans in this locality contained the most ancient 
remains, and the seats and ornamented chairs of the theatre inserted into 
them. On the brow of the Acropolis stood the Harpy tomb, and an ancient 
theatre of Greek workmanship; while the other part in the city, which lay 
to the east of it, and further from the river, contained a melange of Greek 
and Roman edifices. 

The government of the Lycians appears to have been a federal republic of 

© Appian. lib. viii. 634. 

4 Under whom they enjoyed a certain share of liberty. Herodes Agrippa says,—Xwpis 
ixdev @oporoyotvrar. Joseph. ii. 16. - Paus. lib. vii. 

t Ibid. Panyasis says, 2¢Spg tv apyvpeg, “‘ in the silvery Sibrus.” 

¢ Homer. Il. i. 174. 

® Stephanus Byzantinus in voce. Arne isa Greek name. One of thechief towns of Borotia 
bore it. Another, in Thessaly and Cheronea, was anciently called by the same name, It 
might have been introduced with the Holian migration. See Thirlwall, History of Greece, 
i. p. 254. i Cf. Cramer, Geogr. of Asia Minor, ii. 243. 

k Fragment. Histor. Grec. roy. 8vo. Par, 1841, p. 16. 
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six-and-twenty towns—each of which returned members or deputies to the 
general confederation which was held at one of them. After electing a 
Lyciarches they chose the other members of the administration. Each town 
sent in proportion to its size and importance from one to three members. 
This league is attested by the archaic and more recent drachme; on the 
former appears the head of a lion’s skin and a three-pronged instrument,' 
the latter have the laurelled head and lyre of the Lycian Apollo. Their 
laws were partly Carian, and partly Cretan:® according to Heraclides Ponticus 
they were governed by customs rather than laws,° were distinguished by 
having been governed by women, and from this sex they traced their descent ; 
false witnesses were sold, and their property brought into the public exche- 
quer.’ It is tobe presumed that in other respects their manners were Greek ; 
but the testimony with regard to their conduct is conflicting, they being 
alternately depicted as superior to their neighbours, or as thieves. Their 
arms resembled the Greeks, breast-plates, greaves, darts, goat-skins round 
their shoulders, and caps surmounted by feathers upon their heads ;‘ their 
hand weapons were daggers, falchions, bows, and reed arrows not tipped 
with feather. In the use of the bow they particularly excelled." Their lan- 
guage was Greek, and that of the Solymi* an Indo-Germanie dialect ; their 
letters, with scarcely an exception, archaic Greek ; their architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, all derived from the Greek settlers, tinged with a few 
local peculiarities ; their religion, Greek myths adapted to the country. 

I. Of all the remains transported to England the most archaic in point of 
style and execution are those found among the ruins of the old city, at the 
supposed Acropolis, on the left of Mr. Fellows’s last plan. These were 


evidently the relics of an older building, having, according to Mr. Fellows, 
been built into the walls at the time of the Romans. They are distinguished 


1 LT suspect the rota pédea, “ three limbs,” of this, was allusive to the name Tramile. 

m These coins attest an early'and secondary league; they are parallel in a numismatic sense 
to the Bawotian, the Achawan, and the Corinthian league. 

® Herodot. ii. 173. * De Politiis. Lycii (Mepi MoAirewy Aveiwy.) 

® Heraclid. loc. cit, 4 Herodot. vii. 93. 

© Asin Pandarus, this they probably derived from the Cretans. 

* Strabo particularly mentions the language of the Solymi, as one of the four which, 
with Lydian, Pisidian, and Greek, divided Asia Minor, and was spoken at Cibyra. 
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by presenting a much earlier style of art, and by being executed in a rougher 
material. They resemble the early Greek school, such as is found on the 
doors of the treasury of Atreus at Mycene, and in the vases intermediate 
between the Nolano-Egyptian, or Pheenician, and Tyrrhenian styles. The 
subjects found upon them are a lion devouring a deer, a frieze with fowls 
spiritedly executed, and a satyr nearly the size of life running along the 
ground, and holding in both his hands the branch of a tree. These are well 
executed, full and muscular; but have suffered much from the elements. On 
comparing these with the remains of the Doric temple at Assus, in the frieze 
of which is a succession of animals, and in whose metopes are centaurs, it is 
evident that the present may have formed part of the frieze of a similar temple, 
and of its metopes, quantities of fragments of bas-reliefs with animals being 
found by Mr. Fellows during his excavations. We have, however, no data for 
laying down the dimensions of the temple or divinity to whom it was sacred. 
Of the remains, however, of this part of the city, these appear to be the most 
ancient and the finest executed, and the satyr has the peculiar face, long 
pointed ears, and tail of a horse or mule, which occurs at the earliest period 
of Greek art ; the fowl was sacred to too many divinities in the Greek system 
to belong to any particular one,* and the presence of the satyr alone is not 
sufficient to assign the temple to Bacchus. At Assus we have animals in the 
frieze, centaurs in the metopes, and the contest of Hercules and Triton." 

II. Next to these in point of art are five pieces which form a continuous 
frieze, and, from the return piece at one end, not improbably of an inner 
hypethral court. There is considerable reason for imagining these to be 
decidedly later than the Median” conquest, especially from the peculiar 
manner of grooming the horses, as pointed out by Mr. Fellows. The 
equestrian part of this procession commences with a chariot of two horses, 
in which is seated an old bearded figure draped in a tunie and peplos, while 
a youthful auriga standing up leans over the chariot, and holds the reins of 
the horses ; their hair is gathered in the same manner as on the staircase at 


t They came originally from Persia, cai ¢vreiOev eis rovs ew rorous dceddOnaav ws Kai of 
ahexrpvoves év rH Hépocds. Athenwus, Deipnosophist. Ed. Casaub. 
u Cf. Texier, Voy. en Asie Mineure, pl. 112. 
v These are not so decidedly Persian as the remains at Pterium. Cf. Texier, loc, cit. pl. 79. 
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Persepolis,” and the ends of their tails tied up. The reins held in the hands 
of this figure were of lead, a metal which when decomposed would not stain 
the marble. The chariot is followed by a horse decorated with a saddle- 
cloth and girth, attended at its near side by a groom, who holds its 
bridle, and a short knotted whip. This is followed by a second chariot 
similar to the first, and this by a man on horseback; the horse is appa- 
rently descending from a step, its hind leg being placed upon one; 
the rider is without armour, wears the peculiar woollen tunic and peplos 
found upon these monuments, and brings his feet close together at the chest 
of the animal, which he reins up to descend more safely ; both the reins are 
here placed upon one side. With this frieze must be classed a slab with a pro- 
cession of draped figures, seven of which remain more or less perfect; these are 
either divinities of the highest order, advancing at the head of the previous 
procession, or else priests and sacerdotal functionaries. This slab, which 
has been much exposed to the elements, is in too indifferent a state to 
decide easily upon its purport ; the execution is, however, better than the 
slabs of the equestrian procession previously described. This procession, 
from its work and peculiarities above mentioned, is evidently of Persian* 
work, and from the absence of all emblems must be considered a civil or 
religious one. 

The Persian character of this frieze recalls to mind a civil or religious ce- 
remony, and these processions to the temples were often followed by the 
institution of games. It in some respects resembles that of Cyrus, described 
in the Cyropedia,’ where that monarch goes to the temple of the Sun, in order 
to sacrifice ; this procession is formed by the mestigophori, who keep off 
the crowd ; four bulls sacred to the Sun, attended by Magi; horses to be 
sacrificed to the same; the sacred chariot of the Sun, white, with golden 


yokes over the horses (appa revkdy ypuoofevytv) ; a second chariot with the 
sacred fire, and Cyrus himself in a third with his charioteer; two hundred 
horses of the stud of the monarch, adorned with golden bridles and chequered 
housings (ypuroydawo: pabswros iparios katarerranevos), and sceptophori or 


w See Sir R. Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia, vol. 1. pl. xxxiv. et seq. 
x Cf. Sir R. Ker Porter's Travels in Persia, vol. I. pl. xxxiv. et seg. 
Y Lib. viii. cap, iij. 
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sceptre bearers. In the procession of the frieze above described, we have 
the chariots with the principal personages and their charioteers, and the 
cavaliers (irreis), the dismounted horses, and perhaps the sceptre-bearers. 
These, however, are not in Persian but Lycian attire, and consequently 
would represent the Satrap or Lyciarches, attended by the usual personages 
of a Perso-Greek procession in honour of the local divinities. ‘These monu- 
ments are probably not older than the Persian invasion, 546 B. C.; although, 
perhaps, some of the earliest executed after it, exhibiting a mixed kind of 
treatment, allied on the one hand to the early Greek or Phcenico-Greek, 
and on the other to the Perso-Egyptian, such as occurs on the staircase at 
Persepolis, for the Persians and Medes derived their arts from their vassals 
of Greek blood in Asia Minor, and from Egypt, and had no original develope- 
ment of native art. 

III. The next to consider is the frieze from the “‘ Harpy tomb.” Part of the 
subject of this tomb has been explained by Mr. Benjamin Gibson and Mr. 
Fellows: viz. the subjects at the four corners and the side. These represent 
the Harpies bearing off the daughters of Pandarus, a Cretan myth of the 
highest antiquity. It formed the bas-relief which decorated the sides of a 
chamber placed on the top of a square stele, or column, surmounted by a 
cornice, standing on the brow of the hill of the Acropolis or the old city. The 
shaft of this monument 17 ft. 6 in. high, a monolith, weighing about 80 tons, 
was placed upon a square pedestal, and raised by means of projecting piers* 
which assisted the props; these when the shaft was raised, were either planed 
off, or else converted into decorations, such as lion’s heads, &c. This was 
surmounted by the frieze 3 ft. 6 in. high. Five of these early tombs exist, 
viz. the one at present described; another placed on a pedestal of three 
steps, with sepulchral chambers excavated in the rock beneath it ; a third 
with the Lycian inscription at Xanthus; a smaller one discovered by Mr. 
Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Daniell, at the foot of the Cragus; and a fifth, 
smaller than those at Xanthus, with the remains of a Lycian inscription, 
found by Mr. Fellows, and seen by M. Schénbrunn, to the N. of Cadyanda. 
It is probable that these pillars were surmounted by some sculpture, from 


* These were apparently intended to be converted into lions’ head’s spouts, resembling 
those on the roofs of temples, for carrying off the water. A similar set are on the Horse tomb. 
VOL. XXX. 2B 
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the discovery of the fragment with the two lions* found at the base of 
that bearing the Lycian inscription, and the appearance of a sphinx and two 
lions on the monument represented on one of the besieged cities in the narrow 
frieze.” These figures on the top were called éxicr7para, while the column it- 
self was called er7a7, and the inscription ériypappe. (Cf. Pollux, iii. 66, 102.) 
The érwr7ua of unmarried virgins represented a female having a hydria or 
ealpis. It is probable that this monument is older than the taking of the city 
by Harpagus, and as this general probably besieged Xanthus about a year or 
two later than the taking of Sardis by Cyrus, it must be prior to the year 
546 B. C. and consequently about the sixth century before the Christian era. 
It is to be observed that the style of art is equally old with that of the 
Lycian coins, many of which have sunken squares on the reverse, and 
that the square columnar form of this monument is found in connec- 
tion withthe inscriptions on the obelisk at Xanthus, while the Lycian 
language consists of Greek characters older than the age of the alpha- 
bet of Simonides, B. C. 467. The bas-reliefs formed the walls of a 
small crypt or chamber, which measured seven feet square, and sup- 
ported the heavy cornice. The interior® of this chamber represented 
wood work, with its beams and sunken soffits, and an ancient door still 
exists, under the cow suckling its calf, which stands before the figure of 
Juno. The shaft had been shifted on its base by an earthquake, and two 
slabs—that with Juno and the Graces—thrown to the ground. The subject 
of this bas-relief is connected with the early Cretan mythology. Pandarus, 
an inhabitant of Miletus in Crete, the son of Hermes and Merops, one of the 
Oreiadz, steals the golden dog made by Vulcan, from the temenos of Zeus, 
and deposits it with Tantalus, in Phrygia; and, when it is demanded by the 
god, takes an oath that he knows nothing about it. Jupiter, angered at the 
transaction, on the discovery of the dog by Mercury, overturns M. Sipylus 


* M. Raoul Rochette supposes it may have been surmounted by a truncated pyramid on 
a base of three steps. Journal des Savans, Juillet, 1842, p. 391. 

b Cf. Photius, Bibliotheca, se. xciv.rijs erijAns rod Néovros irodnovpevor ry émcypappare K.T.r. 

© This had been inhabited by a Christian devotee. The interior has some crosses, and a 
scroll or book (’) much effaced, on which is ME(yas) eos.’ Cf. Fellows, the Xanthian 
Marbles. 8vo, 1842. p, 22. 
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upon Tantalus, and Pandarus flying to evade the punishment of the king of 
the gods, first to Athens, and subsequently to Sicily, is destroyed along with 
his wife Armothoe by Jupiter. His three daughters, Aedon, Cleothera, and 
Merope, are educated by the principal goddesses. According to Homer * 
they were left orphans in the palace, and Venus brought them up on cheese, 
sweet honey, and wine ; Juno gave them beauty and shape above all women ; 
Diana, tallness of person ; and Minerva instructed them in female accom- 
plishments; but, while Venus ascended to heaven to ask for husbands for 
them, Jupiter sent the Harpies to them, and these delivered them over to the 
Furies to serve the Eumenides, and afflicted them in addition with a dis- 
ease called xiwy.° According to the scholiasts of Homer, for this poet does 
not define either the number of the young ladies or of the Harpies, the 
eldest daughter Aedon was married to Amphion, and consequently escaped 
this calamity; and Merope and Cleothera were the two carried off by the 
Harpies. But considerable difference prevailed even among the ancients 
themselves in the names of these females ;—Polygnotus painted two—Cameiro 
and Clytie‘ playing with astragali, and crowned with flowers,—and as these 
names differ, it is evident that he must have followed another tradition from 
that of the scholiasts. The number of the Harpies, although not given by 
Homer, is generally supposed to be three. They were Ocypete, Aello, and 
Celzno.¢ To these Natalis Comes has added, upon the authority of Stesichorus, 
a fourth named Thyella,® the storm. This number corresponds with that of 
the Harpies on the present monument; at the same time, from their being 
placed at the four corners of the short sides, and the difficulty of reconciling 
the representations on three, viz., the W. N. and E. with the myth, and 
their attitude being that of flying out of the picture, it is possible that they 
may have formed very subordinate representations. The Harpies are, as 
usually described, with the faces of females, their heads bound with the 


4 Odys. xx. 1. I. 241. ¢ Schol. ad. |. 

f This painter, however, is supposed by Pausanias to have forged the names he wished on 
paintings. Cf. Phocic. 

& One of the Hyadz bore this name, and was the mother of Lycus by Neptune. Schol. 
Hom. I). e. 486. 

* Mythologia, 8vo. Gen. 1651. p. 721. Cf. Odyss. X X.1. 66. xovpas dvéXovro ObedAae “Apron 


aynpeilayre. 
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sphendoné,' with the bosoms and hands of women, and the bodies and feet 
of vultures. There is a slight difference in the treatment of their hair, but 
their appearance agrees with most ancient authorities, except Tzetzes, who has 
given them the ears of bears. From the time of Homer* these demons have 
been known to represent the storm winds, and to have been placed in 
Hades along with the Eumenides; they are here represented each winging 
rapidly through the air, and holding in their arms one of the unhappy 
daughters of Pandarus, dressed in the same Lycian attire which is seen 
upon the other figures, with the sphendoné upon their heads. At the E. 
angle, in addition to the one borne away, another is beheld upon her knees 
on the ground, and raising both hands to her face to lament the loss of 
her sisters. If we are to suppose that the number of persons represented in 
this portion of the subject, is according to the enchorial tradition, it is necessary 
to suppose that Pausanias and the later scholiasts must have erred in their 
account of the myth, while the presence of different names in the scholia of 
the Odyssey and the picture of Polygnotus, would render the four daughters 
Camiro, Clytie, Merope,' and Cleothera,—the one lamenting upon her knees 
being Aedon," who was married to Amphion. The subjects upon the short 
sides are equally balanced: on the eastern side is a bearded male figure, 
seated on a chair without a back, with a short curled beard much resembling 
the Persian and Greek style. His hair has apparently been bound with a 
fillet; in his left hand he holds a long sceptre, and in his right an aulopis" 
helmet with a crest, which he presents to a warrior standing before him. The 
warrior is clothed in atunic, the sleeves of which come half down his arms ; a 
breast-plate is thrown across his breast, greaves are on his legs, and he holds 
with his left hand an Argolic or circular buckler upon the ground. At his 
left side is a short sword slung by a belt round his body. Under the chair of 

'M. Raoul Rochette, Journal des Savans, Juillet, 1842, sees an oriental, or Asiatic 
treatment,—the Harpies on the vase published by M. Millingen, pl. xv. p. 47, being winged 
females; but in MS. of Vatican as above. So also Virgil, neid. iii. 

k Odyss. XX. 66. Cf. Hesychius voce cit. ai ray Avenar evarpopai Bveddar. 

1 One of the Hyada who bore this name was the mother of Glaucus by Sisyphus. Schol. 
Hom. II. e. 486. 

m Aedon was the Pamphylian name of Minerva, Cf. Hesychius voce ‘Ajéwy "AOnvaia 


rapa trois HayguXos. 
2 Or xopixopos. Cf. Sophocl. Antigone, 1.117. Zu» & irroxcpots Kopibecce. 
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the old figure is a bear. In the myth of the daughters of Pandarus the god- 
desses are only mentioned as presiding over their destiny; but the figure, 
here, is evidently, even under archaic Lycian treatment, a warrior not a female. 
From the bear at the side of the throne, this should apparently represent 
Jupiter in the act of bestowing a helmet upon Mars or some hero, for in the 
early Cretan mythology the former god was nursed by the bear Helice, whom 
the father of the gods subsequently placed in the heaven as the Ursa minor.° 
The two principal heroes of Lycia are Bellerophon and Sarpedon, and one 
of the two may be intended by the present subject.’ That of the reverse 
side, the east, equally represents a divinity seated; the drapery is the 
same, but the countenance is decidedly different, although, the upper part 
being broken away, it is not possible to define entirely its character. This 
figure is also seated in a chair, and holds in his right hand a pomegranate 
and a wand or sceptre, in his left a pomegranate. The figure standing before 
is apparently a female, and holds in one hand a pigeon by its wings. The 
head of this figure is also wanting. The seated figure is evidently a man, 
and we must recognise in this group Pluto and Proserpine. The subject 
of the principal long side has been generally considered better defined. This 
side, it is to be observed, was the principal one of the monument, and was 
provided with a door which led into the chamber where the remains of the 
dead were deposited. On the left side of the door is Juno (Hera) seated on a 
high-backed chair, the arms of which are supported by a pair of sphinxes. Her 
head is bound with the sphendoné ; her form is enveloped in the usual long 


° Cf. Eratosthenes,”Apecros i) pixpa. Phoenice, according to some, was seduced by Jupiter, 
and turned into a bear, and made the Ursa major. Aglaosthenes makes Cynosura one of 
the Idzan nymphs, nurse of Jove, from whom Philostratus named the harbour of Histo. 

p The difficulty of defining a subject so general as an elderly man delivering or receiving 
a helmet from a warrior, suggests the possibility of its being intended for Iobates the king 
of the Solymi giving Bellerophon instructions to destroy the Chimawra. The bear would 
appear under the throne of the king in the same manner as the lion does under that of Aga- 
memnon on certain monuments. As the destruction of the Chimera was the first of the three 
labours, it is probable that this is the one intended; and, although at a later period Bellero- 
phon was provided with the winged Pegasus and winged petasus of Mercury, or helmet of 
Hades, in the earlier works of art he appears as a mere warrior. (Cf. Millingen, Anc. Un. 
Mon. bas-reliefs, pl. iii.) 
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Lycian dress, which trails behind her feet; these are placed upon a hypo- 
podium or footstool, and her right hand holds a patera.*’ Immediately be- 
fore her, on the doorway, is a cow suckling a calf. This type, which is found 
on the coins of Dyrrachium, presents an allusion to the myth of the Argive 
Juno, in relation to the story of Io; and the cow was sacred to this goddess, 
females being drawn to her ceremonies in cars yoked to white cows." At 
the other end is a figure corresponding to Juno in her hair and attire, seated 
ona chair. The arm of the chair is ornamented with the head of a ram, and 
the back terminates in the head and neck of a swan.’ This figure has been 
conjectured to be Aphrodite or Venus. Facing her stand three females in 
similar drapery, holding the edge of their garments, fruit, and a flower of the 
balaustium.' These are the three Charites or Graces, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, 
and Thalia, the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, according to Hesiod and 
Onomacritus, and of gle and Helios, according to Antimachus, while Her- 
mesianax enrols Pitho in their number." They were the handmaids of Venus, 
and in the Homeric hymns‘ adorn the goddess at Paphos, previous to her 
visiting Anchises. On all the works of high antiquity they were represented 


as on the present monument draped.‘ If the figure on this portion of the 
monument be Venus—a supposition fortified by the form of the chair-back 
upon which she is seated—and not Minerva, it is evident that the artist has 
not represented the Homeric story—for to reconcile it with that account it 
would be necessary to suppose the female figure upon the short side holding 
the dove or pigeon Venus,’ and the deity before whom she stands Jupiter. 
The figures just described should then be Juno, the Graces, and Minerva. 


4 For Juno holding the patera or phiaié, cf. Visconti, Mus. P. Clementino. 

r Cf. Palephat. de Incredilib. 43, 51, ayata Body rd ypdpu Aeveoy. Cadmus founded 
Thebes where a cow lay down. Apollod. iii. 4. 

s This does not necessarily imply Juno; the chair of Jupiter is found thus. Cf. De Witte, 
Vases Magnoncourt, No. I. 

* Cf. Canino Vase, No. 4. De Witte, Descr. d’une Coll. d. Vases peints, 8vo. Par. April, 
1837 ; where two of the Charites hold flowers, the third not. 

u Pausan. Boeot. ¥ Hymn iii. 1. 58—67. x Paus. Ibid. 

y For an archaic statue of this goddess holding a dove, cf. Clarac, Mus. du Sculpture, pl. 
626 a. No. 1290 B.; perhaps Aphrodite-Koré, cf. Ibid. 632 c., 1422 1.; cf. pl. 762 a. 
where a youthful figure holding a bird is at the side of another reclining figure holding 
poppies. 
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There now remains only one side to deseribe, but the subject of this is en- 
veloped in equal obscurity with the others. An aged figure with a peculiarly 
long and flowing beard, and in the usual attire, is represented seated upon a 
chair, the arm of which is supported by a triton; in his left hand he holds a 
wand or sceptre, in his right the flower of the balaustium. Before him stands 
a youthful figure holding in both hands a cock and fruit, followed by another 
apparently female, with a flower, holding in her left hand a long sceptre, upon 
which she ‘eans ; at her side is a dog, whose head is turned upwards, looking 
at the figure ; and behind the chair of the principal personage are two figures 
resembling the Graces upon the other side. There is considerable difficulty 
in making out the mythology of this side. Mr. Fellows, indeed, has con- 
jectured the standing figure and the dog to represent Diana ; but it is not 
certain that the figure is a female. On the hypothesis of the whole subject 
being in connection with the Harpies, it would be admissible—but there can 
be little doubt that detached myths are intended. From the youthful figure 
holding the cock and pomegranate, which in other instances appears con- 
nected with Ganymede’ and the story of the rape of the son of Tros by the 
father of the gods, or Minos, we may have here — Pandarus bringing to Tantalus 
the living dog of gold, stolen from the temenos of Jupiter in Crete, which 
crime caused the delivery of his daughters to the Harpies; the same Tantalus 
seated and having before him Ganymede holding the cock and pomegranate, 
and behind his chair Pluto his mother, or Euryanassa his wife, and Niobe* his 
daughter. It is true that upon the chair of Tantalus the arm is formed by a 
triton, which would justify the supposition that the figure was intended for 
Neptune. If, then, in the figure holding in his left hand a blown flower, and 
in his right a wand, we must recognise the monarch of the ocean treated 
according to Lycian art, the whole scene must then receive a different 
interpretation, and we shall have Amymone and Amphitrite behind the chair ; 
the boy Hermes in front, and the figure leaning on the staff and attended by 
the dog, Artemis or Diana. The effect of the whole of this monument was 


z Cf. Lenormant, Ch. Elite d. Mon. Cer. pl. xviii. for Jupiter and Ganymede, holding a 
wheel, or hoop, and a cock. 


@ According to Xanthus, the Lydian historian, as cited by Parthenias in his Erotica. ¢. 33, 
she was the daughter of Assaon, and wife of Philottus. 
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aided by colour; blue remained on the back-ground, and red in part of the 
accessories. ‘There are two more slabs or sculptures which fall into the class 
of archaic work ; one is that of the two lions whose anterior parts spring from 
a rectangular pedestal, and which, found by Mr. Fellows at the base of the 
inscribed obelisk, is supposed by him to belong to the top of this monument, 
in which case it must have formed the top or éxiwr7pe of this object ; and that 
similar ornaments decorated the capitals of columns, appears from the 
paintings at Pompeii, where a column on Mount Ida has its capital sur- 
mounted by these animals, in allusion to the story of the Idan mother. 
The other is a sphinx seated at a door. 

Of all these objects the most interesting is the Harpy stele, or tomb, as it 
has been called, and there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the 
deposit either of some of the princes or monarchs of the royal family, 
descended from Pandarus—the whole story having a relation to death—and 
that premature. 

This monument was enriched with colour, portions of which I can testify 
to having seen, a blue on the back-ground, and scarlet upon the crest of 
the warrior ; the lower moulding was also ornamented with a coloured pattern 
in egg and tongue moulding, and the chair of the figure on the north side 
with a pattern of rosettes, and the helix or antefixal ornaments. The 
colours, indeed, on this lower moulding do not remain, but their presence is 
attested by corroded surface of the marble where they were not placed. 
The style of this monument is only to be compared with the bas-relief of 
the supposed Leucothea and Dionysus in the Vatican. It is to be observed 
that it was never finished, the sides being polished only half way from the base, 
and the projections by which it was raised never fashioned into lions’ heads. 

IV. Having disposed of the monuments of the old city, I shall proceed to 
consider those of the new town, larger in extent and more productive in 
sculptures of pure Greek art: indeed, from the specimens found here, it is 
evident that this portion of the town was that founded by the colonists who 
succeeded the early inhabitants, destroyed by the invasion of the Ionians 
and Persians.” The friezes here discovered, four in number, are of high 
value, not merely to the history of the progress of art, but also to its study ; 


b See former part of my paper, Herodot. Loc. cit. 
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and the statues exhibit peculiarities of treatment and story, which will be 
subsequently discussed. 

The best executed, although not the most interesting of the two friezes, 
found among the debris of the new town, is the one 3 ft. 4 in. broad.’ 

It is executed in fine Parian marble, and consists of twelve slabs, and as 
there is no authority for placing any of these friezes from their own evi- 
dence, and there are only two return friezes with an angle, while their 
breadth, nearly that of the frieze of the Parthenon, would infer at least twice 
as many slabs as are in the collection—tbere are at present no data for their 
arrangement. 

There however appears, in most of the friezes of Greek temples, a con- 
tinuity’ of action which prohibits the intermingling of subjects of a different 
kind, and imposes upon the artist a direction either towards the centre of 
the subject or else entirely from one end to the other; and as the broad 
Lycian frieze consists of slabs, on which are represented a contest of hoplite 
against horsemen, and foot combats, it is evident that they must be referred 
to different sides, and cannot blend up with one another—the horse and foot 
must have belonged to one side, or proceeded along one or more sides in 
one direction, while the foot combats must have proceeded in another. 

There are five slabs of the horse combat. On one, (1.) a bearded warrior, 
in a helmet with a crest, has struck down his opponent from his horse ; the 
horseman has a long tunic girdled round the loins, and the hoplites places his 
left foot upon his head, and draws out his blood-stained weapon. The hop- 
lites has an Argolic buckler, and tunic fastened by buckles on the shoulder 
and by a girdle round the waist; a naked warrior, with a helmet only, 
restrains the horse from escaping. On another (2.) a horseman armed in 
the lightest possible manner, with the petasus on his head and tunic girdled 
round the waist, with chlamys flying behind him: on his feet are endromi- 
des, or hunting boots, the straps terminating in the head and tail of an 
animal. He directs a back-handed blow at a warrior. (3.) A horseman in a 


y For their general position Cf. Fel.ows’s Xanthian Marbles, 8vo. Lond. 1642, Map of 
Xanthus. 

z Vid. Ross, Wiederaufrichtung des Tempeis der Niké Apteros. Cf. also Parthenon 
Frieze—that of Phigalia—and the remains of the Theseum. 
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chlamys and tunic, whose horse is killed, attacked by a naked warrior armed 
only with a helmet; behind is a similar warrior. (4.) A bearded warrior in 
a breast-plate, zoma, and tunic ; in his left hand is an Argolie buckler, with 
his right he hurls a lance at a horseman in the same armour as himself, 
before whom stands a warrior with a crested helmet and Argolie buckler, 
discharging an arrow at his opponent. (5.) Another slab represents the 
greater part of a warrior in a petasus, on horseback. (6.) Another slab 
has a warrior in a tunic like the first, galloping over a dead body, old, 
bearded, in a tunie and crested helmet ; behind him stands a naked warrior, 
—on the return piece is a warrior in a tunic, or Persian, rapidly flying. Of 
the other slabs two represent Persians who, bearded and wearing upon their 
heads the cidaris, long tunie, and anaxyrides,* have struck down warriors 
armed in the Greek fashion. Behind one of the Persians is a naked warrior ; 
the action of the other has been so violent that his cap has broken its strings,— 
a naked warrior lies dying at his feet, while his companion endeavours to cover 
him with his buckler.” The other three slabs represent combats between 
warriors purely Greek. On one are three warriors, one struck down to the 
earth, another hurling a lance, a third standing over him. On another, two 
warriors contending, and a naked warrior stabbing one in a tunic upon the 
ground. ‘The principal slab of this portion, however, represents a warrior 
bearded, in a Corinthian helmet, with tunic, breast-plate, and Argolic 
buckler, contending with another warrior similarly armed, but with a helmet 
with cheek-plates, like those represented on the coins of Calymna in Caria ; 
behind the warrior, in a Corinthian helmet, stands another in a long tunic 
and helmet, discharging an arrow.° 

There are many subjects to which these general combats may apply ; 
but the figures here represented, it must be insisted on, are Persians, none 
of the Homeric heroes being ever represented by Asiatics with the cidaris, 
the anaxyrides, and the long tunic. The Persians here are as dis- 
tinct as on the mosaic of Pompeii,‘ and the frieze of the temple of the 


® This resembles the dress of the Persians on the Niké Apteros—they have there, how- 
ever, the yéjsa, or lunated buckler. 

» A group nearly the same occurs ibid. 

© This resembles many of the contests in the Iliad, as that of Achilles and Memnon, Ajax 
and Hector. Cf. Egina pediment and Vases passim. 

“ Mus. Borbon. vol. viii. pl. 34. 
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Niké Apteros." They are victorious, and this coincides with the historical 
interpretation to be given to this portion of the frieze, which should allude 
to the Persian and Ionian invasion, a subject treated more amply in the 
narrower frieze. The figures on horseback have been supposed to be Ama- 
zons, a subject certamly easily explicable by the exploits of the na- 
tional Corinthian hero Bellerophon against this people, but their sex 
is apparently male; they wear the petasus or pilema, while the Ama- 
zons always wore the helmet or cidaris; the Amazons used the pelta or 
lunar buckler—these have none; the endromides is the only approach to 
their type, but this the Amazons have in common with other Asiatics.‘ It 
is probable that this part is connected in story with the Persian frieze; but it 
may form part of the exploits of Bellerophon against the Solymi, the Ama- 
zons, and the ambush laid* for him by Iobates on his return, while the 
heroic combats might be taken from the myths of the Iliad, the contests 
of Sarpedon, and deeds of Pandarus, the celebrated archer. The full face 
horseman, unarmed, wearing the petasus, strongly resembles Bellerophon as 
occasionally represented in his exploits—as against the Chimera." On the 
other hand, if this subject must be referred to the Persian invasion entirely, 
it may be suggested that the greater breadth admitted more readily of the 
combats of cavalry than the narrower frieze ; the great objection is the ex- 
tremely light manner in which some of the horsemen are armed, which more 
resembles a mythic’ than an historic subject. The story of Bellerophon 
takes a wider range as the early national tradition; his subjugation of the 
fierce Solymi, a Scythian race, probably horsemen,‘ his contest with the 


© Ross, loc, cit. Mus. Marbles, Part ix. pl. viij. 

f On early vases the Amazons are armed exactly as Greek warriors, distinguished only 
by the white colour of their flesh. On later monuments they have not always the Pelta. Cf. 
Mus. Borbon. iv. pl. 21. On horseback, as here, Clarac, Mus. de Sculpt. No. 610. 

s For these subjects, Cf. Iliad. loc. cit. and Schol. ad eund. Latini, Mythogr. Tres. IT. 
131, give Abas....qui et Iobates dicitur. Interfecta autem a Bellerophonte, iterum ad 
vincendos Calydonas missus est. Apollod. Biblioth. IT. c. 3. 

bh Cf. Inghirami, Vasi fittili, tom. I. Tav. 3. 

i For example, the Centauromachia, Argonautica, Theseid, and Cadmeian myth, as found 
on vases. 

k Cf. Caballis, name of the region of the Solymi, Cram. Geog. As. Min. loc. cit. 
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Amazons, “ equal in arms to men,” and his annihilation of the ambush of the 
fifty Lycians, would’ present a national subject; but as the frieze, from its 
execution, is evidently contemporaneous with the narrower frieze, about 
which there can be no hesitation as to subject, it is, probably, from the same 
pile of building, a temple erected to some of the local divinities by the 
settlers who succeeded the primitive inhabitants, and who recorded their 
own exploits, like the Athenians on the frieze of the temple of the Niké 
Apteros, and at the same time flattered the deeds of their masters and bene- 
factors the Persians." We cannot, indeed, assign to this frieze an age just 
subsequent to the Persian invasion, unless we are willing to concede to 
Lycia an earlier developement of art than in Greece proper ;" while the 
defects in the execution, which is not equal to the spirit of the composition, 
is clearly to be traced to an imitation of a finer style by a people inadequate 
to rival it. 

V. I now proceed to consider the narrow one, measuring 1 ft. 114 in. broad, 
which, in point of art, is contemporaneous with the preceding. This has, 
apparently, formed the external frieze of a small rectangular temple, to which 
may belong part of the pediment removed to the Museum. It has been con- 
jectured by Mr. Fellows to represent the capture of the city of Xanthus by 
Harpagus,° an hypothesis exceedingly plausible. It must be premised that, 
having been discovered in separate slabs, at the base of the temple, and in 
cisterns, and the localities not actually taken down at the time, the replacing 
of the slabs is entirely conjectural with respect to all but the angle stones ; 
the subject, however, is the taking of a town, or towns, by an allied force 
of Persians and Asiatic Greeks, which exactly agrees with the local history. 

The slab which is the key to the story represents a Persian monarch or 
officer of the highest rank, having on his head a cidaris strapped round his 


! The Latini, Mythogr, Tres. ii. 131, call Bellerophon “qui et Perseus.” This is incorrect. 
This myth resembles that of the Attic Theseus, who destroys the Amazons, Centaurs, and 
Pallantids. 

m Under whom the country was till the age of Alexander. 

» Compare the Theseum and Niké Apteros temples, founded in the middle of the fifth 
century B.C, 

* Already detailed in the Prolegomena, Cf. Fellows, Xanthian Marbles, p. 39. 
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chin, and a breastplate on his breast, with a chlamys? thrown over his 
shoulder, receiving a deputation of two of the elders (xperfeis or yézovres) of 
the city, who stand elevating their hands, and deprecating his wrath. They 
are attired in the tribon. The Persian is seated upon a four legged stool 
(0i$ps), which terminates in lions’ claws, and is attended by a cxiadygépos, or 
umbrella-bearer, who holds this over his head asa mark of the office of King 
or Satrap.* Behind him are three warriors, two with crested helmets, and 
Argolic bucklers, with long tunics ° girdled round their waists, and a third with 
similar attire, and the addition of a mitra (Z@u«) to the corslet.* The Persian 
figure is the one conjectured to be Harpagus, and the guards his Ionic and 
Molian allies. Some of the figures behind the chair are looking backward. 
The other slabs from the same side represent a massacre rather than a contest. 
It is probable that this slab joined the angle one on which are three other 
warriors, attired like the preceding, and looking in the same direction ; a 
supposition strengthened by the return slab, presenting a warrior who leads 
by a cord or chain four captives, unarmed, bearded, with their hands tied 
behind their backs. These wear long tunics girdled round the waist. It is 
highly improbable that the old men should be mixed up in the actual contest 
which prevails in the other slabs, since this side of the temple must have 
depicted the moment when the vanquished people surrendered themselves to 
their conqueror ; it is therefore the more likely that the only other two slabs 
which belong to this side are those with a procession of six figures, the first 
with an Argolic buckler, having at his side a boy with a corytos, the next a 
Persian ‘ regarding a bearded figure holding a lance, and wearing a crested 


p This armour is an alliance of Greek and Persian. 

q Thus the Persian monarch on the staircase of Persepolis. Ker Porter, Travels, loc. 
cit. Cleopatra in the painting at Pompeii, Mus. Borbon, tom. ix. 4. Of the Royal state of 
Alexander, when he imitated the Persian manners, Phylarchus in Athenzo, xii. 55, p. 
539: Kara dé péany riv axnviy xpvaois éribero digpos, éy’ oF KaOhpevos éxpnyariger 6 ’Adékavd- 
(0S, THY gwuaToguAdKwy Tayraydbey EperTnKoTwr. 

r These represent the two classes, lonians or Molians. 

* Herod. vii. 93, 97, merely states that the Molians were armed like the Greeks, and so 
the Ionians; the coins of these people give their armour like the last described. 

t This figure much resembles Harpagus, and, if it does not belong to this side, might 
represent him at the moment of attack. 
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helmet and a shield, from whose lower part is attached a scarf." These are 
followed by two figures, apparently Persian, the first addressing the second. 
It is probable that the greater portion of the slabs of this side have not been 
removed to England, the only other slab which is in apparent connection 
with this subject being the returp piece of one of the angles. On this are 
three figures whose action is in the same direction; the first apparently 
holds a shield, the second an umbrella, and the third a four-legged seat 
and a bag. These are Persians, perhaps, laden with the spoil of the captured 
city, or else the personal attendants of the Satrap. This arrangement of 
these slabs perfectly coincides with the story; here we have the Persian 
chief receiving the rzer8eis who come to intreat for the lives of their fellow 
countrymen, the haughty general is attended by his Asiatic Greek mer- 
cenaries or subjects, and the xpeofeis are ushered in by the principal officers 
of the Persian camp, attended by a crowd of plunderers, while a scene of 
indiscriminate massacre takes place behind. Harpagus made no effort, we 
are informed, to save the town. 

We must turn from this point, which is to be considered the consumma- 
tion of the conquest and natural end of the story, to another portion, which 
is equally distinct, the main assault of the city. The city, or rather this 
portion of it, is represented as a circular tower (wvpyos) serving as a 
bastion to a narrow short flank, in which is the principal door with folding 
leaves ; on the other side is a low square bastion or watch tower, provided 
with open windows (dreAdmras); the Lycian party on the walls here 
amount to four; their heads only are visible, and they wear helmets like the 
Carian aJawmis or the Corinthian xvvéy; they prepare to repel their 
assailants with stones. A warrior has already mounted the walls in a helmet 
with cheek-plates, and having on his left arm an Argolic buckler. The assault is 
vigorously conducted ; the storming party have already planted a scaling 
ladder (xaizaé), and three hoplite wearing helmets with crests, breast-plates, 
mitre and Argolic bucklers, ascend by placing one hand on the ladder : their 
advance is covered by two archers beneath the ladder, also completely 


* This drapery appears often on the fictile vases of Millingen, Vases Peints. It is not 
mentioned by ancient authors. 
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armed ; another advancing party of the hoplite is called on by an officer, 
the first rank kneeling down and covering themselves with their bucklers. 
Two other parties also advance rapidly in file, one distinguished by their 
bow-cases at their left side, apparently Persian. There is good reason for 
supposing this to be the correct arrangement of these slabs, because in every 
frieze the action must follow in an uniform manner, and it is evident the 
sealing party could not be mixed with the desultory combats and the 
wounded figures of the other slab, which face in a contrary direction.* 

The subject of the third side is the assault of another city, or portion of 
the same. The city is here represented by a triple wall, with circular battle- 
ments. The walls are lined with defenders, armed with Corinthian helmets 
or pilei, and Argolic or circular bucklers; they are reduced to the last 
extremity, for their only weapons are stones. The second and third walls 
have a narrow curtain between their flanking towers, and a female in the 
attitude of grief casts her right hand on her head, and her left upwards. Two 
warriors stand without the walls defending the city, one with a pilema casque, 
the other with a crested helmet, and the shrouded shield. The assault is 
led by warriors armed in the Greek fashion in the two manners previously 
described, and behind them follow several of the assailants. 

There now remains only the fourth side to describe; this has remaining 
two long slabs representing part of a fortified town with its square, angular 
bastions, and curtains, with sallyports in the towers. The walls are deserted, 
but from the embrasure of the towers unarmed citizens are anxious specta- 
tors of some fray. In this part of the city is a rectangular edifice, sur- 
mounted by a sphinx and two lions, resembling the stele found on the brow 
of the hill of the citadel. This may be the Sarpedonion, or the Harpy tomb, 
which, without doubt, were two of the principal edifices of the town. To this 
portion of the subject must be referred the numerous slabs in which the 
lonian and Molian Greeks are victorious over their opponents. 


* The heads of these figures are mutilated, and their caps or helmets consequently indis- 
tinct, which would have decided their nation. Cf. Herod. loc. cit. vii. 61, iro d¢ gaperpeaves 


€xpeMavrTo. 
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There is nothing to oppose the hypothesis that this frieze represents the 
Persian conquest by means of its tributaries, the Ionian and Molian Greeks ; 
the attire of the principal character, and his attendant umbrella-bearer, is in 
perfect accordance, and in the principal figure we have the cidaris or the 
tiara, called the ios amrdyns, and the breast plate, formerly worked out 
by colour, and representing the scale armour (Aeridos cidnpéns o Wivix'u esdéos) 
of these people. The reason of the prominent part taken by the Asiatic 
Greeks may be referred to the strong probability that the conquest was 
effected by their means, and that they were settled by the Persians on the 
spot, and the possessions of the Tramilz shared among them. If the four 
sides represented, according to the hypothesis, the capture of Xanthus only, 
it is to be observed that four different circumstances must be depicted, and 
we then have the fall of the city in the following order: 1. The Lycians 
driven from the plain, and their countrymen beholding the assault from the 
walls. 2. The assault of the main gate, and its defence by a sally. 3. The 
escalade of the Acropolis. 4. The xzeofeis interceding with the victor, and 
the spoils brought to him. 

According to Herodotus the Lycians would not be saved, and buried them- 
selves with suicidal valour under the ruins of the walls, while another 
author seems to attribute their annihilation to the relentless ferocity of 
Harpagus, as well as their own courage. 

However satisfactorily this may agree with the local history, there are still 
one or two points yet to be weighed ; one is the attire and state of the supposed 
Harpagus. It was the peculiar privilege of kings to wear the;tiara erect,’ and 
the satraps, and even princes of the blood, lower the tops of their caps, in the 
presence of their sovereign at least ; but if this rule was inviolable, and we felt 
assured that the artist was acquainted with it, this figure should be Cyrus, 
and some of the subjects of the bas-reliefs the fall of Sardis, the capital of the 
country whose monarchs were lords of Lycia, the subjection of which to the 
arms of Persia had filled Europe and Asia with its fame. Have we here 


y See Mosaic of Pompeii, Mus. Borbon. viii. pl. 34. Cf. Suidas, voce ruipa. The cida- 
ris or pilos of Darius is erect, while all the others are flat. 
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Cyrus, and Croesus brought before the founder of the Persian monarchy ? 
The Lydians resembled in their costume the Greeks, and, according to 
Ctesias,’ the wife of Cyrus was so afflicted at seeing the death of her son 
before her eyes, as to fling herself from the walls. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the Greek subjects of Persia limited themselves to the local 
history, for they may have recorded other conquests; but the Ionians and 
olians* had no share in the fall of the Lydian monarchy, while they 
proffered a tardy submission to the Persians,” and were compelled to stand 
the issue of a contest under leaders (Gacrneis) selected from the Glaucide of 
Lycia, and the Codridz of the Caucones Pylii.. The hypothesis of the cap- 
ture of the city seems the most probable. 

There are seven statues from the same place, which are, apparently, of 
the same period and execution as the friezes, and although not sculptured 
with that delicacy and refinement which characterises the Athenian school, 
yet distinguished for the boldness of conception. They are much mutilated, 
and the heads of none remain; but their forms, draped in a light transparent 
tunic ° clinging to their limbs, are represented in rapid motion, with the em- 
blems of a dove, dolphin, eel, and crab, or tortoise, at their feet. They either 
represent the Hore or Seasons, for which they appear too numerous, or else 
the Nymphs, the Potameids, or Nereids. In style of drapery they bear con- 
siderable resemblance tothe figures called Danzatrici in the paintings at 
Pompeii,’ while it appears from Athenzeus that a dance was named after the 
Nymphs and Nereids.* They may have been placed on a pediment, but 
being nearly of a size it is possible that they decorated the facade of a tem- 
ple like that of Jupiter at Aezanes,‘ where similar figures placed on pedestals 


z Photii Bibliothec. 

« We have no known instance in Greek art of Persians armed like Greeks. On the 
Niké Apteros frieze and Pompeian Mosaic, they wear a tunic, chlamys, anaxyrides, pilei, and 
torques. Cf, Mus. Borb. vol. viii. 

> Herodotus, i. 141, 2, ibid. 146. 

© This kind of drapery, which recalls the Coia vestis, may be seen on the supposed Helen, 
Mus. Borbon. vol. viii. pl. 5. 

4 Mus. Borbon. viii. 32-40. ¢ Lib. v.c. ii. p. 130.  Texier, Asie Mineure, pl. 27. 
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and under arches are disposed in corridors upon the sides of the temple. 
On one of the cornices brought by Mr. Fellows from the same spot, which 
is ornamented with an egg-and-tongue and astragal moulding, is a circular 
mark with a pin-hole in the centre, where a statue or column has stood, and 
in this case they may have been placed on the top of the main building, or 
of a corridor. They clearly represent Nereids, or sea nymphs, passing over 
the sea, and treading upon the shore, and may have composed part of a 
group, in which was represented the arrival of Leto from Asteria, a myth 
peculiarly connected with the oracle of Patara, one of the most celebrated of 
those in Asia Minor, and which exerted considerable influence over the in- 
habitants of Greece Proper, and was only rivalled in renown by that of 
Delos. Besides these, are two statues of females, draped in tunics, apparently, 
from the apex of a pediment. 

The other monuments consist of the half of three pediments from smali 
vio or tombs. The first, measuring 7 ft. 2 in. long, by 3 ft. high in the 
centre, has a combat of six warriors, three armed in casques, and the others 
in helmets ; the first is struck down to the earth, and has in his neck a hole 
in which he has been pierced by a metallic weapon. The legs of the ad- 
vanced horse of the attacking party alone remain. There is also the left 
side half of another pediment, measuring 2 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 1 in. high. 
On it is a female figure, seated on a chair; on her head is a modius: with her 
left hand she raises the edge of her garment, forming a kind of veil. Before 
her feet is a girl, also having on her head a modius, and behind her are the 
remains of a draped male figure standing.» These much resemble a group 
of Hera,‘ or Juno, who is often seen in the attitude of making a veil with the 
edge of her peplos ; in which case the figure leaning upon her knees should 
be Hebe. That behind is uncertain, if not a worshipper of the goddess. 
Corresponding to this is the half of another pediment, of fetid limestone, 
having in the centre an aged figure, seated upon a chair, holding in his right 
hand a sceptre; under the chair is a sleeping dog: behind it stand six 


4 Similar figures, supposed to be Proserpine, are found in bas-relief on the rocks near 
Acre, in Sicily. See Il Duca di Serradifalco, Antichita della Sicilia, fo. Palermo, 1840, p. 26. 
i As on the friezes of the Theseum and Parthenon. 
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male figures, and the pediment is closed by a dog. The dog is found as the 
companion of Jupiter and Pan, and might allude to the hero Lycus or 
Lycaon, whose sons were six in number, and would correspond to the figures 
in the present pediment, which are apparently rather the children of the 
principal personage than a sacrificing party. This measures 2 ft. 74 in. high, 
by 8 ft. 84 in. broad. 

VI. The remaining monuments consist of two narrow friezes, portions 
of two statues, and metopes. These are of inferior interest to the preceding, 
much more recent, and nearly entire. On one, | ft. 7 in. high, and sur- 
rounding a building, is represented a sacrifice, with the priests bringing oxen, 
goats, hares, fruits, and various viands, towards a lighted altar. The other 
sides represent a hunt, apparently of Persians, on horseback, with the cidaris 
and tunic, who chase the bear and the boar. The hunters are provided with 
dogs, and one blows the horn, while another is apparently dismounted from 
his horse. On the other sides are a combat of warriors, partly hoplite 
against hoplitze, and of foot soldiers against foot soldiers, and a procession 
bearing offerings, apparently of dresses and of horses. This frieze appears 
to be nearly complete: the upper and lower part is enriched with a deep 
moulding, and the slabs have also an interior moulding. They were united by 
leaden clamps. The fragments of the other frieze, which is much more 
imperfect, represent a funeral repast, and a procession or group of figures 
leaning upon staves, and conversing. They much resemble the magistrates 
on the frieze of the Parthenon. This slab is apparently unconnected with 
that of the others representing the entertainment. The remaining monu- 
ments are the portions of two statues, one representing a youth bearing off 
a female ; and two metopes, with their triglyphs, from a small temple, repre- 
senting in very salient relief the bust of the Lycian Artemis, full face, with 
corytos and sphendoné. 

These monuments, of inferior interest and execution, close the rich 
harvest of Greek art, obtained by Mr. Fellows from the site of the 
ancient Xanthus; and the projected expedition of that gentleman to 
Lycia will probably not only enrich by additional objects the national 
collection, but throw more light upon those already acquired, by com- 
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pleting some which require additional portions for their collation and 
arrangement. 

I must here express the obligations I am under to Mr. Fellows for the 
valuable information relative to the different places in which the monuments 
have been found; and to Mr. Hawkins, for several important suggestions 
relative to the art and mythology of the peuple. 
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My DEAR SIR, 


A ¥Eew loose remarks on the political condition of the agricr!t:~~' 
population of our island under the ‘Saxon rule, as well as under the sterner 
oppression of the Norman feudal aristocracy, will, perhaps, not be unin- 
teresting to the Members of our Society. It is a subject which in general 
has been but superficially treated; the humble cottager, forgotten amid the 
great events which have appropriated to themselves the page of history, 
seems to have little claim upon our attention. Yet there were few social 
movements in which he did not share, at least as a sufferer; and there were 
many, which, without a knowledge of his true social position, are now but 
partially understood. It is not generally known that the rural population of 
England is not only the representative of a class of slaves, but that it is 
originally by blood of a different race from the pure Anglo-Saxon stock. 

When we trace back the history of the different tribes of the great 
Germanic race to the earliest times, we always find society consisting of two 
distinct portions, freemen and slaves, one portion being the masters, the 
other the cultivators, of the soil they inhabited. I do not mean to say that 
this is a peculiar characteristic of the Teutonic tribes, for we find the same state 
of things among other nations of antiquity, and in Russia a similar division 
of the population remains to the present day. We have no historical account 
of the origin of this state of society ; but many circumstances combine in 
leading us to conclude that the division first arose from conquest, that the 
VOL. XXX. 2£E 
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cultivators of the land were the remnant of a preceding race which had been 
subdued by foreign invasion. To these were afterwards added, captives 
made in warlike expeditions, persons sold into slavery by themselves or by 
others, and others who were condemned to slavery for offences against the 
laws. 

The word slave may, perhaps, not convey a just idea of the state of the 
class of society to which I apply it; although, in many respects, their position 
was as much if not more degraded than the slaves in our colonies, in some 
circumstances they differed from them essentially. We will, therefore, term 
them serfs, a name which has the same signification, but which has been 
used in a more restricted sense. 

The only writer from whom we obtain any information relating to the 
condition of the German serfs, before the period when the barbarians began 
to threaten the Roman provinces with their inroads, is Tacitus ; and it is 
remarkable that the description given by the Roman historian at this early 
date might be applied with very slight alterations to the same class of persons 
under the Anglo-Saxons. Tacitus concludes some remarks on the passion 
of the ancient Germans for gambling, by informing us that, when everything 
they had was lost, they often staked their own liberty on the last throw of 
the dice, and, if losers, patiently allowed themselves to be bound and sold into 
slavery. Slaves of this kind, he says, were commonly sold into another 
tribe, to cover from public view the disgrace of the transaction. The his- 
torian then proceeds to observe :-—“‘ Their other slaves they employ not in 
household affairs, as we do, but each one governs his own house and house- 
hold. His lord enjoins him to pay a certain portion of corn, or cattle, or 
apparel, as is enjoined [among the Romans] to the colonus, and just so 
much the slave performs. The other duties of the house are the province 
of the wife and children. It is a rare thing to beat a slave, or to subject 
him to chains or forced labour. They are accustomed to kill them, not by 
discipline and severity, but in passion and anger, as they would an enemy, 
except that in this case they do it with impunity. The freed-men rank not 
much higher than the slaves; they seldom have any weight in the house, 
never in the state, except only in those tribes which are governed by 
kings; for there they rise both above free-born and above nobles. In 
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the other tribes, the inequality of the freed-man enhances the estimation of 
liberty.””* 

We know that, among the Romans, the servi, or slaves in the strongest 
sense of the word, were altogether a distinct class from the serfs of the soil, 
or colon; and it is singular that Tacitus should have fallen into the error 
of comparing the German serfs with the former, instead of the latter. It 
appears to me that the explanation of this error must be looked for in a 
circumstance of considerable importance for the history of the class of men 
of which I am speaking. I think it probable that in the time of Tacitus the 
German servile class was in the course of formation, as that race was 
spreading itself towards the west, and reducing under its yoke the former 
inhabitants of the lands on which it settled; and, as their numbers were 
continually increased by captives brought from distant warfare, or by volun- 
tary slaves, such as those mentioned above by this historian, he naturally 
compared them rather with the slaves, who were continually increasing in 
number by the importation of new captives, and who might be set at liberty 
by manumission, than with the coloni, who received no such increase, and 
whose condition could not be changed. 

The Roman codes of Theodosius and Justinian afford us a tolerably perfect 


view of the condition of the coloni under the Christian emperors ; and I will 
briefly enumerate their more remarkable characteristics, as affording points 
of comparison to which we shall afterwards have occasion to refer.” The 


a Aleam (quod mirere) sobrii inter seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, 
ut cum omnia defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et de corpore contendant. 
Victus voluntariam servitutem adit: quamvis junior, qaamvis robustior, alligari se ac venire 
patitur ; ea est in re prava pervicacia: ipsi fidem vocant. Ceteris servis non in nostrum 
morem discriptis per familiam ministeriis utuntur ; suam quisque sedem, suos penates regit. 
Frumenti modum dominas, aut pecoris, aut vestis, ut colono, injungit: et servus hactenus 
paret. Cztera domus officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum, ac vinculis 
et opere coercere, rarum. Occidere solent, non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, 
ut inimicum, nisi quod impune. Liberti non multum supra servos sunt, raro aliqauod 
momentum in domo, numquam in civitate, exceptis dumtaxat iis gentibus que regnantur ; 
ibi enim et super ingenuos et super nobiles ascendunt: apud cexteros impares libertini liber- 
tatis argumentum sunt.—Tacit. German. cc. 24, 25. 

b A very learned dissertation on the Roman agricultural population (Ueber den Rémischen 
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coloni were irremovably attached to the soil (servi terre glebe inherentes) * 
they could under no pretext quit the domain to which they belonged, and 
if they ran away, or, as it was expressed, “stole themselves from their 
masters,” the proprietor could claim and seize them wherever they had 
settled, or whatever profession they had embraced. The point on which the 
greatest difficulties arose was the entrance of a colonus into the ranks of the 
clergy ; a first law directed that no colonus should be ordained, except in 
the church of the place where he dwelt, in order that he might have no 
excuse to quit the ground to which he was attached, or to interrupt the 
duties to which he was bound by his condition ; this was afterwards altered, 
and the bishops were forbidden to ordain any colonus without the consent of 
his proprietor ; but it was finally established that a colonus might be ordained 
at will, without his proprietor’s consent, provided that, after he had been 
ordained, he continued to perform all the duties of his original condition. 
In certain cases (though much less commonly than the slaves) the coloni 
were subject to chastisement by flogging, a punishment never inflicted on a 
free man ; this is what the Anglo-Saxon and Frankish laws term paying with 
the hide. The coloni were entirely subjected to the judgment of their 
masters, and were allowed no right of appeal from them, or of action against 
them, except in two cases—that in which the proprietor exacted a greater 
rent than had been fixed by ancient usage, and that of a criminal action of 
public interest committed against them by their patron ; under either of these 
circumstances the colonus could lay his complaint before a magistrate. The 
colonus was capable of holding property, and of transmitting it to his family, 
but he was not allowed to alienate without his lord’s consent. As I have 
said before, it appears that the colonvs could not be affranchised.* The 
security of the colonus was, however, protected by certain guarantees; his 
proprietor could not separate him from the domain to which he was attached; 
he could not be sold, except with the land, and the land could not be sold 


Colonat) by Savigny will be found in his Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, 
vol. vi. Berlin, 1828. M. Guizot, in his Histoire de la Civilization en France, tom, iii. 
pp. 387—398 (edit. of 1843), enumerates the titles of the Roman codes which bear on this 
subject, and has given a very clear and comprehensive abstract, which I follow, and to which 
I refer. 

® Such, at least, is the opinion of Savigny, loc. cit. 
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without him; his proprietor had not even the power of removing him from 
one domain to another. Again, in the partition of lands, the proprietor was 
strictly forbidden to separate the different members of a family. The pro- 
prietors were also inhibited by law from increasing the tax or rent which 
the coloni owed to them. The latter were subject to the capitation taxes 
ordered by the state, their proprietor being held responsible for the payment. 

As in the case of the Roman coloni, so with the German serfs, we have no 
traces of laws fixing or restricting the power of the proprietors over their 
agricultural dependents before the introduction of Christianity, which con- 
stantly exerted itself for their protection. All the earliest codes of barbaric 
laws must be looked upon as still imperfect attempts, originating in the 
influence of the clergy to reduce to some standard of justice customs which 
had been before capriciously neglected or enforced, or to check others which 
had been in themselves oppressive and unjust. Our first code of Anglo- 
Saxon laws was made under the influence of St. Augustine; and the few 
regulations relating to the serfs, which are contained in it, and in the various 
codes which followed, must probably be regarded as being contrary to the 
customs by which the law between proprietor and serf was then regulated, 
until, by degrees, the old customs were superseded by the new laws. This 
will explain to us why, as the power of the clergy became gradually extended, 
and people were more accustomed to their interference in such matters, in 
each succeeding code of laws the articles relating to the condition of the 
serfs are more numerous and more minute. We also observe that there are 
many injunctions on this subject in the ecclesiastical canons, where the civil 
laws did not interfere ; where the clergy had not sufficient power to obtain 
the proscription of an evil custom, they endeavoured to banish it by the 
censures of the Church. 

We can only arrive by deductions at an idea of the component parts of the 
agricultural or servile class in England in the earlier period of the Saxon ° 
rule. The old chronicles tell us that the Angles and Saxons came in such 
numbers to settle in this island that they left their original country entirely 
destitute of population; they must therefore have brought with them a 
servile class of settlers, ready to cultivate the lands that were to be shared 
amongst them. As the Saxons extended their conquests, the vanquished 
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Romano-British population was added to the servile class. The change in 
their condition was much smaller than we are in the habit of supposing. 
There can be no doubt that the agricultural population, under the Romans, 
presented the same physiognomy ; it was only a Roman colonus who changed 
his lord and became a Saxon theow. But the free inhabitants of the cities, 
and captives of every class, were (perhaps with exceptions) reduced to the 
same condition." We perceive, in this manner, how the rural population 
differed, at least, in the proportions of its component parts. In the first 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, Kent, Essex, Wessex, &c. the foreign race of serfs, 
who came in as invaders, must have formed the largest part, perhaps in 
some districts the whole mass, of the agriculturists ; in the later conquests— 
Mercia, the extreme parts of the Northumbrian kingdom, and the western 
parts of the island—there must have been a large, and sometimes a prepon- 
derating, mixture of the older British population. To the gradual melting 
together of these races we may attribute much of the difference which is 
still observed in the physical characteristics of the peasantry of different 
counties, and, perhaps, some of the variations of dialect. 

We may conveniently arrange the Anglo-Saxon laws in two distinct 
divisions—one, from the sixth century to the earlier half of the eighth, in- 
cludes the period during which the earlier customs of the different tribes of 
invaders remained more or less in force, and the different tribes independent 
of each other, while the second belongs to the period following the union 
of the older Anglo-Saxon kingdoms under one head. The most common 
name of the serf, under the Anglo-Saxons, was theow, a bond-man. He is 
sometimes named an @ht, as being part of his lord’s property. A female 
serf istermedawyln. The earliest name we meet with, as given to this class, 
is esne. The Kentish laws of Ethelbert, promulgated “in Augustine’s days,” 
and of Hlothere and Eadric (a.p. 674—726), have a few articles relating 
to the esne, chiefly fixing the proportion of his Jot or fine, for personal in- 
juries inflicted on others, in comparison with that of freemen. By one of 


® Bede, Hist. Eccl. i. 15, speaking of the ravages committed at first by the Saxon in- 
vaders, says, ‘ Itaque nonnulli de miserandis reliquiis in montibus comprehensi acervatim 
jugulabantur ; alii fame confecti procedentes manus hostibus dabant, pro accipiendis alimen- 
torum subsidiis @ternum subituri servitium, si tamen non continuo trucidarentar.” 
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the laws of Ethelbert it is enacted that, if a man lie with an [his?] esne’s 
wife, her husband being still living, he shall make twofold bot.* Many cir- 
cumstances combine to show that the unmarried female serfs had no legal 
protection from the outrages of the lords of the soil. By several articles of 
the Peenitential of Archbishop Theodore (of the second half of the seventh 
century), it appears that the latter were in the habit of using their maiden 
theows as concubines ;° and the Confessional of Ecgbert of York (about half 
a century later) enjoins to the proprietor who shall infringe the chastity of 
his female theow a fast of one year ; in addition to which, if she proved with 
child, he was commanded to give her her freedom.‘ It must be borne in 
mind that these latter are only ecclesiastical injunctions. 

If we may judge by analogy from the laws of the other Germanic tribes 
of nearly the same period, a theow of one lordship could not intermarry 
with one of another lordship. This provision was necessary, not only to 
hinder the disputes which would naturally arise between the two lords, but 
to provide against the division of the members of a family, which had 
been so strongly condemned by the Roman law. Marriages between theows 
were considered by the Anglo-Saxon laws perfectly legitimate ; but there 
was an exception which the clergy, after the introduction of Christianity, 
combated with much zeal, and which was probably afterwards laid aside,— 
not only was the marriage between two persons of servile condition looked 
upon as rendered void by one obtaining his liberty without being able to 
free the other, so that the party freed was at liberty to contract a new 
marriage with one who was free,” but if a free-born man married a female 


a Gif man mid esnes cwynan ge-ligeS be cwicum ceorle, ii. ge-bete. Leg. Aithel. art. 84. 

b See the Poenitent. Theodor. xix. 7, 8. 

© Quicunque homo cum ancilla sua coiverit, i. annum jejunet. Si ipsa infantem habue- 
ret, liberet eam, et nihilominus i. annum jejunet. 

€ Si servum et ancillam dominus amborum in matrimonio conjunxerit, postea liberato 
servo vel ancilla, si non potest redimi qui in servitio est, libero licet, sicut quibusdam placet, 
ingenuo conjungere : sed tamen, juxta sententiam Domini, moechus probatur, &c. Poeni- 
tent. Theodor. xvi. 32. This and the following article are repeated in the Excerptiones 
Ecgberti. 
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theow, either his own or another's, he was at liberty to break the union 
at his pleasure.” 

The object of this exception was without doubt to enable the freed- 
man to secure the freedom of his children born after the act of manumis- 
sion. It was a rule in the old law that the offspring followed the caste of 
the mother (or, as it was expressed, partus sequitur ventrem), especially in 
case the mother were a serf. If, however, the father were a serf and the 
mother free, this rule was by no means absolute; but the custom varied. 
We find that at the beginning of the eighth century, in England, if a 
woman were made free during her pregnancy, the child, begotten before 
but born after the act of manumission, was invariably a theow.° 

The whole tenor of the laws appears to show that the theow had no uae 
from or action against his master. In the ecclesiastical canons different de- 
grees of penitence are enjoined to those who take from their theows the 
money which they have lawfully earned ;« to those who slay their theows 
without judgment or just cause ;* to a lady who beats her female theow so 
that she die within three days; ‘ toa free-man who, by the order of the lord, 


® Si quis liber ancillam, aut suam aut alterius, in matrimonio acceperit, non habet licen- 
tiam dimittere eam, si ante cum consensu amborum conjuncti sunt. Poenit. Theodor. 
xvi. 33. This is, of course, an ecclesiastical injunction, and proves the existence of the 
custom. 

© Quanquam quis pregnantem mulierem liberam fecerit, infans tamen semper erit servus. 
Ecgbert’s Confessional, cap. 25. A similar declaration is found in one of the manuscripts 
of Theodore’s Poenitential, xvi. 33. Qui ancillam pregnantem mulierem liberet, quem 
generat est servus. 

4 Non licet homini a servo suo tollere pecuniam quam ipse labore suo adquisivit; si 
autem fecerit, restituat ei quod injuste abstulit, et poeniteat judicio sacerdotis. Poenit. 
Theodor. xix. 30. Non licet pecuniam suam servo auferre, quam ipse labore suo adquisi- 
verit. Poenit. Ecgberti, p. 392. 

e Si quis servum proprium, sine conscientia judicis, occiderit, excommunicationem vel 
peenitentiam biennii. Poenitent. Theodor. xxi. 12. Si homo quis servum suum occiderit, 
et nullum testimonium habeat eum malefactorem fuisse, sed ex furore suo et incuria eum 
occiderit, ii, annos jejunet. Poenitent, Ecgberti, lib. ii. c. 3. 

f Si femina, furore zeli accensa, flagellis verberaverit ancillam suam, ita ut infra diem 
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kills a theow.* This shows that the secular laws did not restrict the juris- 
diction of the lord over his theows ; that he had power of life and death 
over them ; and that, although they were capable of possessing and being 
masters of personal property, they were exposed to their lord’s violence and 
extortion. These circumstances answer exactly to the description given by 
Tacitus of the German slaves. The theow thus enjoyed considerably less pro- 
tection of person from the laws of his country than the Roman colonus. In 
one case alone the law appears to have stepped in between the proprietor and 
his theow, which was when the latter worked on Sunday; according to the 
laws of King Ina of Wessex (a. p. 688-726) if he worked on the Sunday by his 
lord’s command, the lord lost all right over him, and he became free ; but, 
if he did it without his master’s knowledge, he was to “ suffer in his hide,” 
that is, he was to be flogged.” So low, indeed, was the theow in the eyes of 
the law, that his testimony appears not to have been received as a witness;° 
and the only trial to which he was subjected was that of the ordeal, by 
which it is probable that he nearly always proved guilty. From his lord the 
theow received much the same kind of protection as would have been given 
to a horse or a dog: any one who had received injury from him, must com- 
plain to his master, who alone had the right of judging and punishing; he 
who slew or maimed him, must pay proportionate damages to the master for 
his loss. 

The laws of the kings of the later Anglo-Saxon period—the monarchs and 
emperors of the whole English nation, as they called themselves—contain 
few new enactments relating to the theows. Among the laws of Alfred there 
is a very severe statute against rapes committed upon female serfs, which 
would lead us to conclude that it was a frequent crime.* One of the laws 


tertium animam cruciatu effundat, &c. Poenitent. Theodori, xxi. 13, repeated in Eegbert’s 
Poenitential, lib. ii. c. 4, 

@ Si quis liber, jubente domino suo, servum occiderit, quadraginta dies poeniteat. Capi- 
tula Theodori, p. 316. 

b See Ina’s laws, cap. 3. Compare on this subject the still more severe laws of Wihtrad 
king of Kent (A. p. 693-726), cap. 9, 10, 11. 

© Compare Ina’s laws, cap. 47. 

4 Gif man ceorles mennen to nydhemede ge-preata®, mid fif scill. ge-bete pam ceorle and 
syxtig scill. to wite. Gif peowman peowne to nydhamede ge-nyde, ge-bete mid his eowende. 
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of Ethelred regulates the punishment to follow the trial by ordeal ;* which, 
as well as that of Ina against working on Sunday, is repeated in the laws of 
Cnut.” By the latter monarch it was also enacted that if a married man 
lay with his female serf, he should thereby lose all right over her, and she 
should become free. This law appears to show that the serf was supposed 
to have no will in opposition to that of her master, as no question is made of 
consent on her part. 

During the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period the theows, unlike the 
Roman coloni in this respect, were continually receiving accession on one 
side by the reduction of free-men to slavery, and undergoing diminution on 
the other by the act of manumission. We have indications of several modes 
by which a freeman was reduced to the condition of a theow. In the first 
place he was condemned to undergo this degradation in the same way that a 
modern convict is condemned to the hulks or the gallies. It is enacted in 
one of the laws of king Ethelred (at the beginning of the eleventh century) 
that, “if a man who has forfeited his life seek a sanctuary, and thereby 
gain refuge for his life, let there then be one of three for his life, unless he 
obtain remission more favourably, the payment of the wer-gild, perpetual 
thraldom, imprisonment.”* There were many crimes for which the statutable 
punishment was slavery. By the laws of Ina, if a freeman worked on the 
Sunday, by his own wil! and impulse, he forfeited his freedom, or was fined 
sixty shillings. By the forest laws of King Cnut, a freeman who struck 
one of the king's foresters in the performance of his duty, or who killed 
one of the king’s deer, was equally deprived of his freedom.‘ A man de- 
prived of his liberty in this manner, was termed a wite-theow, or penal-serf. 
If a wite-theow “ stole himself,” i. e. ran away, he was to be hanged.* It 


Alfred’s Laws, cap 25. Ifa man commit a rape upon a ceorl’s Semale slave, let him forfeit 
to the ceorl five shillings, and let the wite be sixty shillings. If a male theow commit a rape 
upon a female theow, let him forfeit his testicles. 

a Ethelred’s Laws, I. 2. 

b Cnut’s Secular Laws, cc. 32, 45. 

e Cnut’s Secular Laws, c. 15. 

d Leges Athelredi, VII. 16. (Thorpe). 

e Leges Ine, cap. 3. 

f Cnut’s Constitutio de Foresta, cc. 15, 25. 

« Leges Ina, c. 24. 
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appears that the reduction of the parent to theowdom in this manner did not 
affect the freedom of his children. 

2. A person sold or submitted himself voluntarily to theowdom. This 
was sometimes done by people in distress, with the object of procuring 
a livelihood, and at other times perhaps to secure the protection of a 
master against the pursuit of enemies. There is a singular provision in one 
of the laws of Ina, which seems intended to hinder a man from escaping 
justice for a former crime by entering the condition of theowdom. “ If any 
man be a wite-theow, newly made a theow, and he be accused that he had 
before thieved ere he was made a theow, then may the accuser have one 
scourging at him: let him follow him to the scourging according to his 
value.”* It appears also that this voluntary submission to theowdom only 
affected the children born afterwards: if a free woman became a theow 
during her pregnancy, the offspring of that birth was free. ” 

3. A father had the right of selling his children under a certain age. The 
limit was the child’s seventh year,° after which the father had not the right 
of delivering his child to theowdom without his consent, and after his 
thirteenth year his child had the power of selling himself.“ These limits 
appear to have been fixed by the clergy ; who, at the same time, condemned 
the practice itself. One of the articles of Ecgbert’s Penitential forbids 
a man to sell his own son, or any other person, into servitude.e The 
practice, however, certainly continued down to a late period ; according to 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the English, just before the Norman Conquest, sold 
their children to the Irish, when urged by necessity ; and at the Council of 
Armagh, in 1171, it was ordained that all the English serfs in Ireland (pro- 


a Gif hwyle man bis wite-peow niwan ge-peowad, and hine mon betyhs $ he hebbe er 
ge-peofade wr hine man ge-peowade, ponne ah se teond ane swingelan wt him; bedrife hine 
to swingum be his ceape. Leges Inz, cap. 48. 

b Si pregnantem quis liberam comparat, liber est ex ea generatus. Theodori Poenitent. 
xvi. 33 (in one MS). 

© Pater filiam suum vii. annorum, necessitate compulsus, potestatem habet tradere in 
servitium ; deinde, sine voluntate filii, licentiam tradendi non habet. Poenitent. Theodori, 
xix. 28. Repeated in Ecgbert’s Confessionale, c. 27. 

4 Homo xiii. annorum sese potest servum facere. Poenitent. Theodori, xix. 29. 

e See Ecgbert’s Poenitent. lib. iv. c. 26. 
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bably the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon children who had been thus sold) 
should be set at liberty, in the belief that the practice of taking English 
slaves had been one of the causes that drew on the Irish people the wrath 
of heaven, exhibited towards them in the Anglo-Norman invasion, which 
had at that time just taken place." The power of the father to sell his 
children was likewise acknowledged on the Continent as well as in England., 
The clergy also strongly protested against the sale of Christian theows to 
Jews or Pagans; and as a reparation, if the theows so sold could not be 
redeemed, they enjoined the seller to buy an equal number of theows, and 
restore them to liberty. 

4. Amid the turbulence of unsettled times, men were frequently betrayed 
or forced into servitude unjustly, and sometimes sold to or exchanged with 
foreigners. The Penitential of Theodore speaks of persons who seduced 
others into a different province, and there sold them as their theows.“ The 
laws and constitutions allude to foreign slaves, which are termed in the laws 
of Ina, theow-wealas, and perhaps were the remnants of the subjugated 
British population. At first they were looked upon as inferior to the 
Anglo-Saxon theows ; but in course of time they were probably equalised 
with them, or nearly so. 

We have no evidence that this class of the Anglo-Saxon population paid 
any direct tax to the king: but a duty, or toll, was exacted for their sale, 
and perhaps also for their manumission, of which further on we shall have 


® His itaque completis convocato apud Ardmachiam totius Hiberniz clero, et super adve- 
narum in insulam adventu tractato diutius et deliberato, tandem communis omnium in hoc 
sententia resedit : propter peccata scilicet populi sui, eoque precipue quod Anglos olim tama 
mercatoribus quam praedonibus atque piratis emere passim et in servitutem redigere con- 
sueverant, divine censura vindicta# hoc eis incommodum accidisse, ut et ipsi quoque ab eadem 
gente in servitutem vice reciproca jam redigantur. Anglorum namque populus, adhuc integro 
eorum regno, communi gentis vitio, liberos suos venales exponere, et priusquam inopiam ullam 
aut inediam sustinerent, filios proprios et cognatos in Hiberniam vendere consueverant. Girald, 
Cambr. Hibernia Expugn. cap. xviii. 

b See Grimm, Rechts-Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 461. 

© Si quis Christianus alterum Christianum suaderit, ac in alteram regionem seduxerit, 
ibique eum vendiderit pro proprio servo, ille non est dignus inter Christianos requiem 
habere, &c. Peoenitent. Theodor. xlii. 4. 
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several examples. We are equally in the dark as to the services or contri- 
butions which the Saxon ftheows owed to their lords. A passage in the 
Colloquium of Alfric, published early in the eleventh century, gives some in- 
formation on this part of the subject. The ploughman is examined by the 
teacher concerning his occupations :—“ What sayest thou, ploughman, how 
dost thou perform thy work?” The answer is, “O, my lord, I labour 
excessively ; I go out at dawn of day, driving my oxen to the field, and 
yoke them to the plough: there is no weather so severe that I dare rest at 
home, for fear of my lord; but having yoked my oxen, and fastened the 
share and culter to the plough, every day I must plough a whole field 
(acre?) or more.” The teacher continues, “ Hast thou any companion ?” 
“I have a boy who urges the oxen with a goad, and who is now hoarse with 
cold and shouting.” ‘* What more doest thou in the day?” “ Truly still I 
do more. I must fill the mangers of the oxen with hay, and water them, 
and carry out their dung.”—‘“ Oh! oh! it is great tribulation.”—“ Yea, it 
is great tribulation, because I am not free.” * 

The termination of the ploughman’s examination shows the compas- 
sion with which the Anglo-Saxon clergy, represented in the person of 
Alfric, viewed the condition of the serfs. It was in this spirit that they 
encouraged the practice of gratuitous manumission as an action of merit in 
the eyes of the Church. Among the early benefactors of the abbey of 
Ramsey, it is recorded that Athelstan Mannessone manumitted thirteen 
men in every thirty through all his lands, for the salvation of his soul, taking 
them as the lot fell upon them, “‘ that being placed in the open road they 
were at liberty to go whither they would.” ” 

After the tenth century, and more especially in the years which imme- 
diately followed the entrance of the Normans, it was considered safe to have 
written testimony of manumission, which consisted generally of a brief entry 


« Etiam, magnus labor est, guia non sum liber. ME \frici Colloquium, in Thorpe’s Ana- 
lecta, p. 102, 103, 

b Imprimus #thelstanus Nanvessom (qu. Mannessone) concessit Sancto Benedicto Rame- 
sie terram de Chateriz, pro anime sue salute, cum dominio et hominibus, ete... .. . Et per 
omnes terras suas de xxx. hominibus numeratis xiii. manumisit, qaemadmodum eum sors 
docuit, ut in quadrivio positi pergerent quocunque voluissent. Historia Ramesiensis, ap. 
Gale, c. xxix. 
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in the books of the church where it was performed, with the names of the 
witnesses. In some of the books given by bishop Leofric to the church of 
Exeter, in a MS. of the Gospels belonging formerly to the Abbey of Bath, 
and in one or two other MSS., many of these entries are still preserved," 
from which it appears that there were several means by which theows 
obtained their freedom. As I have just observed, many were freed from 
feelings of piety. Thus it appears that at Exeter, “ on the day when they 
removed bishop Osbern and bishop Leofric from the old minster to the new 
one,” William bishop of Exeter “ proclaimed Wulfric Pig free and sac-less 
of the land at Teigtune,” and “ freed him for the love of God and of St. Mary 
and of all Christ’s saints, and for redemption of the bishops’ souls and his 
own.” Some time previously, “‘ when bishop Osbern consecrated the porch 
of St. Mary, then Foleard freed there Agelwine his man and his offspring, 
for the love of Christ and of St. Mary, and for the redemption of his soul, 
and left him free to choose lordship where he would.”* In the time of bishop 
William, William Debuz, with the consent of his wife and his son John, 
“ for eternal retribution,” absolved of all servitude Edwin Spileman before 


the justice of Exeter, and “ offered him to mother Church in the presence of 


the bishop and of the clergy and laity, in order that his present freedom, 
strengthened by the assent of so many, may remain unshaken for ever.* 


a These are the celebrated Exeter Book, still remaining in the Cathedral (and of which a 
careful fac-simile is in the British Museum); a Missal of Leofric, now in the Bodleian 
library; and the Gospels belonging to the abbey of Bath, now in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. A few entries of manumissions are found in other manuscripts. 

> Her kiS on pissere béce $ Willelm bisceop of Execestre ewes Waulfric Pig freoh ; 
sace-les of pa lande a Teigtune 4 pane deg pe ma dide Osbern bisceop 3 Leofric bisceop 
of pa gealla minstre inna} niwe, j hine freode for Godes luve 3 Sancte Mariz 3 ealle 
Cristes halgena 4 for para bisceopa saule, j for his saule to alisednesse. Exeter Book, 
fol. a 

e Her cy®% on pisse bee pa Osbern b. halgode Sancta Maria portic pa freode Folcard per 
Agelwine his man 4 his ofspring Criste to lofe ; Sancta Maria his sawle alisednisse 4 let 
him ceosa hlaford-loc hwer hig wolde. 4 habbe he Godes curs j ealra halgena pe pis wfre 
undo. Amen, Exeter Book, fol 6, r°. 

4 Noverint omnes tam futuri quam presentes quod Willelmus Debuz, consensu uxoris et 
Johannis filiieyus pro eterna retributione coram justitia Exoniaw Edwine Spileman ab omni 
servitude absolvit et absolutum provida deliberatione sub presentia Willelmi episcopi et 
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Still later, under bishop Rodbert, Ralph Avenel, “in the name of God and 
for the remedy of his soul and of that of his relations,” emancipated “ from 
all chain of servitude,” Edric son of Leofwine of Alfinton and his children, 
“ so that from this day and henceforth he be free, and that he remain free 
as if he had been born of free parents, to go or remain wherever he 
choose.”* At Bath, Alfric Scot and Agelric Scot were freed “ for abbot 
Alfric’s soul.”” At Exeter, Walter, son of Wulfword, freed Athelune “ in 
St. Peter’s minster over his father’s body (or tomb), for the redemption of 
his father’s soul and his own.’* Sometimes a man, who perhaps had no 
theows of his own, bought one of another person in order to emancipate 
him ; as was the case with Alfric, canon of Exeter, who redeemed Reinold, 
of Herberdi, and his children and all their offspring, for two shillings, 
and Alfric proclaimed him free and sac-less in town and out of town, for the 
love of God.* 

There are several entries of purchases of serfs, probably for the same pur- 


nobilium tam clericorum quam laicorum matri ecclesi# presentavit, ut presens ingenuitas 
tantorum astipulatione roborata omni tempore maneat inconvulsa,. Exeter Book, fol. 5, r’. 

a Noverit ergo presens #tas omniumque posteritas, quod Rand. Avenel in Dei nomine 
pro remedio anime sue et parentum suorum, coram justitia regis in hundredo civium 
Exonia hune Edricum filium Leowini de Alfintona ejusque liberos ab omni vinculo servitutis 
emancipavit, ita ut ab hac die et deinceps ingenuus sit, et ingenuus permaneat, tanquam si 
ab ingenuis parentibus procreatus fuisset, eam partem pergat vel remaneat quam maluerit, 
nulli autem heredum suorum ac pro-heredum nec cuique persone alia quicquid debeat 
servitutis vel libertatis obsequium, nisi soli Deo cui omnia subjecta sunt. (Then follow the 
anathema, and names of witnesses). Exeter Book, fol. 3, v’. This entry is dated in 1143, 
in the reign of Stephen. 

b Her swutela® on pisse Cristes bec $ Elfric Scot ) gelric Scot synd ge-freod for H1- 
fsiges abbodes sawle to ecan freote. pis is ge-don on ealles hiredas ge-witness. The Bath 
Gospels, printed in Hickes, Dissert. Epistolaris, p. 22. 

¢ Her kis on pissere béc $ Waltere Wulwordes sune vreode Apelune inna Sces. Petres 
mynstre over his fader-lic, his feder saule to alisednisse ) his. Exeter Book, fol. 4, v’. 

4 Her ci® on %issere bec pet Alvric se canonica of Execestre alisde Reinold at Herberdi 
and at his cilden 4 at geal hira ofspringe, mid ii. scill, ; Alvric hine clipa® freon and sacc-les 
a tune and of tune, for Godes luve. And %is is seo ge-witnesse, Joanne Alvrices sune, 4 
Nicole, and Ailric, } Randolf, Alword Cild, Osbern Clopeles sune, Ricard a Paules stret, 
} Ricard peod. One of Leofric’s books, in the University Library, Cambridge, described 
in Wanley, p. 152. 
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pose, though it is not expressly stated. At Exeter, Teolling bought Alword 
Stamera and Edwin his brother of Coluwine for seven mancuses, to cover 
the price and the toll;* Bruning son of Cola bought Roting of Colewine 
and of Leofa, free and sac-less out of “ Sceftbeara ;”” and Leofwine the Lon- 
doner and Ealdgith his wife bought Alfhilda of Tovy for four and sixty 
pennies, “and Alfric Hals took the tell in Tovy’s house into the king's 


hand.” * 

It appears to have been very common for a theow to save sufficient money 
to buy his own liberty and that of his family. At Bath, Alfric the Red, one 
of the theows of the abbey, bought himself of the abbot Alfsige and the 
convent for one pound.‘ At Exeter, Huscarl redeemed himself with forty 
pennies, and we afterwards find him a witness to other acts of manumis- 
sion. Leofwine, son of Feala, bought “ himself and his offspring” of Wulf- 
word, son of Alfric, in St. James’ church, for half a pound, “ he and his 
offspring to be at liberty to choose themselves masters where they would.” ‘ 
Godwin Blaca bought himself and his wife and offspring of William Hoseth, 


« Her ky® on pissere bec } Teolling ge-bohte Hlword Stamera j Edwine his broéor xt 
Coluwine to vii. mancson to cepe 3 to tolle. Exeter Book, fol. 6, r’. 

b Her cy® on pissere bec } Bruning Cola sunu ge-bohte Roting et Colewine ; et Leofa 
freoh 4 sacleas ut of Sceftheara, on Serla ge-wytnisse pes portgereva, } on Huberdes, 4 on 
Elwerdes, ) on Algares Paiardes, } on Wyllelmes his suna, 4 hebbe he Godes curs pe pis 
wfre undo. Amen. Exeter Book, fol, 6, r’. 

© Her ky® on pissere bee # Leowine Lundenisca ; Ealdgi® his wif ge-bohton ZElfilde 
wt Tovie to feower j sixtuge penegon, y Hlfric Hals nam # toll innan Tovies bure for pes 
kynges hand. j her-to is ge-witnesse Ro®Sfalin p., } Ailword diacon, y Alwine diacon, ; 
Dunstan Peoning. Exeter Book, ibid. 

4 Her satela% on pissere Cristes bec $ lfrig se red hef® ge-boht silfne ut wt Alsige abb. 
j eallaum hirede mid anon punde. par is to ge-witnes eall se hired on Baan. Crist hine 
ablende, peis ge-writ awende. Bath Gospels, C.C. Col. Camb. 

e Her cyp on pissere bec # Huscarl lisde hine silfne wis Ealuwb . . . . mid .xl. p. on God- 
wines ge-witnesse p, } on Alwordis portirefa, ; on Ealdrides his suna, ) on Osbernes, 3 on 
Walteres his bro®ra, ) on Semeris ; } Godwine p., } Swegn, } Wulfet namon toll for pas 
cinges hand j for Serlas pe pa was portigerefa. Godes curs he habbe, pe hit efre undo, 
Amen. Exeter Book, fol. 6. v’. 

* Her cys on pissere bec  Leowine Feala sunu bohte hine silfne 3 his ofspring et Wulf- 
worde, Alfrices sunu, wt Jacobes cyrca to healfe punde, on Willelmes ge-witnesse preostes, 
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for fifteen shillings." Edwy, son of Beornege, “in the time of king Ed- 
ward,” bought “ himself and his wife and child” of Hunewine, son of Hega, 
“ out of Toppesham land,”” i. e. the manor to which he was attached in ser- 
vitude. Sometimes a woman redeemed herself, as at Exeter was the case 
with Edith, the daughter of Leofric Locce, who bought herself and her 
offspring for four and twenty pennies.© The “ offspring” is here doubt- 
lessly specified as a provision against any claim which might be set up 
against children born of her afterwards, on the pretence of their belonging 
to the original condition of their mother. Sometimes a man appears first 
to have bought his own freedom, and afterwards to have purchased succes- 
sively that of the other members of his family. At Bath, Edric of Fordham 
bought his daughter Segiva of Alfsige the abbot and the convent of Bath, 
“ to everlasting freedom and all her offspring.””* 

It appears from other entries of manumissions at this period, that a free- 
man very frequently redeemed a female theow, previous to contracting mar- 
riage with her. We have instances at Exeter, where Gosfrey, son of Feala, 


4 on Godwies pr., } on Arnoldes pr.,; on Edwines pr., } on Bartholomeus Floheres suna, 
on Floheres, ; on Algares Pagardes, ) on Cona j Algares Leoflede suna, ) Haim 3 Oter Dir- 
linges sunu, Edwacer, Agelword Alfstanes sunu, Osber.... Alwordes sunu, Alfsta on 
Wunforda, Edwi Nobol .. cing, Agelword Pudding diac. on ealles pas hundredes on 
Excestre, to ceosende him hlaford 4 hig ofspring swa hwer swa hig woldon. Alword 
portgerefa ; Alwine Dirlunges apum fungon to pam tolle for pes cynges hand. 4 habbe he 
Godes curs 3 ealra halgena pe pis efre undo. Ib. 

® Her ky on pissere bec $ Godwine Blaca bohte hine sylfne j his wyf j his ofspring wt 
Willelme Hosethe mid. xv. scill. Leofric’s Missal, in the Bodleian Library, as printed in 
Hickes’ Diss. Epist. p. 13. 

> Her ky% on Sys bec $ Edwy Beorneges sunu lysde hine and his wif and his cild on 
Edwerdes dege cynges et Hunewine Hega suna ut of Toppesham lande. Ib. 

© Her cy®% on pissere bec $ Edip Leofrices docter Locces bohte hi silve 4 hire ofspring at 
Hul.... to .iiii. ; .xx. p. on Willelmes ge-wittnisse stiwerdes, ) on Agilwerdes Wudinges, ) on 
Edmeres preistes, ; on Edwies Hreawa sun., ) on Huscarles, jon Algeres pr...ge Godwines 
preost. ) on Leowines Lundeniscea. } habbe he Godes curs j ealra halgena pe hit efre undo, 
Exeter Book, fol. 6, v’. 

4 Her swutela® on pisse Cristes bec  Edric et Fordan hwf% ge-boht Segifu his dohtor wt 
ZElfsige abb. ) et pam hirede on Ba%an to ecum freote } ealle hire ofspring. Bath Gospels, 
in C. C. C. Camb. 
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bought Edith, daughter of Edwy, for ten shillings, free and sac-less out of 
Wunford ;* Regenere bought Alfrida of Reginald the monk, at Quick, with 
five shillings, “ free and sac-less on the land of Quick to be in freedom ;”’” 
and “ Liveger the baker at Exeter redeemed a woman named Edith, daugh- 
ter of Godric Cocraca, out of Clist-land, of Gosfrey Bishop, for thirty pen- 
nies ever more free and sac-less, she and all her offspring, and Gosfrey Bishop 
was lord over Clist-land in those days; and thereto is witness Colswein, 
and Roger de Buin, and Herebert de Clist, and Edric Onion. And whoever 
undo this, may he have God’s wrath ever without end. Amen.”* This 
last case is curious, because in the same manuscript we find the entry of a 
trial where a subsequent lord of Clist-land endeavoured to establish his claim 
to Edith after she had become Liveger’s wife. “ Here is made known in 
this book, that Hubert of Clist bought an action to claim a woman named 
Edith, the wife of Liveger, unjustly, because Liveger bought her freedom 
of Gosfrey Bishop, as a man ought [to make] free woman, and as it was 
right in those days for every free man, with thirty pennies ; and Hubert 
lost the woman for his unjust action then and evermore, her and all her 


offspring. And thereto is witness William de Buhuz, and Ruold the knight, 
and Osbern Fadera, and Humphrey de Tetteburn, and Alword the portreeve, 
and John the knight, and Ralph Foleard. And this cause was debated in 
the house of William de Buhuz at Exeter.” ¢ 


* Her ky® on pissere bee } Gesfrag Feala sune ge-bohte Gidi?é Edwiges docter xt Alpsta 
on Wunforda ; at Newle pinceune to .x. scill. freoh j sac-les ut of Wunforda, } Gyldeberd 
portgerefa nam # toll far pas kinges hand, &c. Exeter Book, fol. 4, v’. 

b Her ki® on pissere bec } Regenere bohte Alfrise at Regenolde pam muneke at Cuicu wi 
-v. seill. freoh ) sac-les uppan Cuiclande to beonde on fridome, on Edmzres ge-witnesse p. 3 
on Edwines pas ge-reva, } on Rodberdes, } on Agelrices at Stanlince, ; on ealles pas hun- 
dredes on Cuicu, ) Alfric Hals nam > toll. j habbe Godes curs pe hit efre undo. Amen. 
Exeter Book, fol. 6, r°. 

© Her kyp on pissere béc $ Liveger se bacestere on Excestre alysde an wifman Edip hatte 
Godrices dohter Cocraca ut of Clist-lande at Gosfreige Bisceope to .xxx. p. efre ma freoh 
) sace-les heo } eal hire ofspring. 4 Gesfreig Bisceop wes hlaferd ofer Clist-land on pam 
dagum. ) per-to is ge-witnis Colswein, ) Roger on Buin, ) Hereberd on Clist, ; Edric se 
cipa. 4 se pe pis undo hebbe he Godes wra%e a butan ende. Amen. ‘Exeter Book, ib. 

4 Her kyp on pissere béc $ Huberd on Clist crefede anne wifman pe Kdit hatte Livegeres 
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We might easily point out other causes which led to the manumission of 
the theows. By an entry in a MS. written likewise about the time of, or 
soon after, the Conquest, at Durham, we learn that a lady freed some theows 
“ whose heads she had taken for their meat in the evil days,”* which would 
appear to signify that under some circumstances of public suffering they had 
made themselves her theows, in order to secure protection and suste- 
nance. 

It will be observed that the forgoing entries of manumission, although 
written in Anglo-Saxon, are of a date posterior to the Norman Conquest. It 
is also remarkable that in every instance the name of the serf manumitted 
is Saxon, and that the seller only is sometimes a Norman. _ It is probable, in- 
deed, that the servile portion of the population remained much in the same 
condition as before for a long period after it had changed its masters. The 
enactments of the Conqueror on this subject are very brief: he prohibits 
any man being sold “‘ out of his country,” i. e. removed from the land on 
which he was born; directs that, “ if any one have the intention of libe- 
rating his serf, he shall deliver him by the right hand to the sheriff in full 
court, that he shall then proclaim him quit of the yoke of servitude by ma- 
numission, and show him free ways and doors, and give him free arms, 


wif, mid unrihte, for pam Liveger hig alisde ut at Gosfreige Bisceope eal swa man sceolde 
freohne wifman, ) eal swa hit hriht was on pam dagum elcne freohne man, wip .xxx. p. 3 
Huberd wes leosende pere wifmanne for his unriht crafinge pa) efre m[a], hig j eal hire 
ofspring. j per-to is ge-wittnis Willm. de Buhuz, ; Ruold se eniht, ; Osbern Fadera, 4 
Unfreig de Tettaborna, } Alword portereva, } Johan se cniht, » Rau Foleard. 4 peos 
spec wes innan Willelmes bure de Buhuz on Excestre ge-spece. Exeter Book, 
fol. 4, v’. 

a Geatfleda geaf freols for Godes lufa ) for heora sawla pearfe, } is Ecceard Smi%,) Elstan 
3 his wif, 3 eall heora ofsprinc boren j unboren, j Arcil, y Cole, ) Ecferé Aldhunes dohter, 
j ealle pa men be heo nam heora heafod for hyra mete on pam yllum dagum, swa hwa swa 
pis awénde 4 hyre sawla pises bereafie, bereafige hine God Elmihtig pises lifes, ) heofona 
rices, } sy he awyrged dead 3 cwic #4 6n ecnysse. 3 eac heo hafaé ge-freod pam pe heo 
pigede wet cwxs Patrike, $ is Elfwald, y Colbrand, Alsie, 7 Gamal his sune, Esred Trede- 
wude, y Uhtred his steop sun, Aculf  purkyl 3 Elsige, hwa pe heom pises bereafie, God 
Zlmihtig sie heom wra% 3 sce. CuSberh. MS. Cotton, Domitian VII. fol. 43, r’. 
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namely a spear and sword, after which he shall be free ;” and he further 
orders that serfs who have remained unclaimed in a city, borough, walled- 
town, or royal castle, a year and a day, shall from that day for ever be free.* 
It is probable that all these were Anglo-Saxon-customs: the form of manu- 
mission appears to be the same as that observed by Athelstan Mannesson, 
before mentioned ; and that the last of these laws of William the Conqueror 
was also Anglo-Saxon is rendered more than probable by the circumstance 
that it is found among the earlier German laws, on the continent.” The 
laws of King Henry I., which contain many regulations relating to the serfs, 
are likewise a mere compilation from the older Anglo-Saxon laws, with a 
few variations. 

But the Normans brought into England sentiments towards the servile 
Class different in many respects from those of their Anglo-Saxon masters, 
to understand which we must again look back to the period of the dissolution 
of the Roman empire. When the Franks settled permanently in the Gallic 
provinces, the Roman co/oni not only remained on the land and formed the 
whole mass of the servile population, but the Roman laws relating to them 
were at least nominally adopted, even so far as to keep up the nominal 
distinction between the coloni and the slaves. In reality, however, the 
Franks looked upon this class as a conquered race, and they were treated 
apparently with much greater contempt and indignity than the Anglo-Saxon 
theows. Not only the co/oni and the slaves, but a large portion of the free 
Roman population also, were reduced to one condition, and the laws which 
should have protected them against their masters soon fell into disuse. 
The Normans, who again came as conquerors, regarded their Frankish serfs 
with still greater disdain than the Franks themselves had done. The op- 
pressions under which the peasantry of Normandy suffered in the latter part 
of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries, goaded them into 
frequent insurrections, which rendered still more intense the hatred of their 


® William's Laws, III. 15, 16. 

> See Grimm, Rechts-Alterthimer, vol. i. p. 336. 

© On the condition of the Frankish serfs, see M. Guizot’s Histoire de la Civilization en 
France, tom. iv. Legon viii. 
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lords. One of these insurrections occurred in 997, and appears to have been 
very general, and skilfully organised: the insurgents demanded nothing less 
than a complete exemption from servitude, but they were defeated by the 
nobles, and punished with horrible atrocities.*| Another insurrection of the 
peasants against their lords, less extensive and equally unsuccessful, hap- 
pened in Britanny in 1024.” The gradual establishment of the feudal 
government, which began at an earlier period on the Continent than in 
England, rendered still more miserable the condition of the agricultural 
class.° 

These feelings of hatred and contempt for the peasantry were brought into 
our island by the Norman barons in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
The Saxon laws and customs continued, but the Normans acted as the 
Franks had done towards the Roman coloni: they enforced with harshness 
the laws which were in their own favour, and gradually threw aside or 
broke through those which were in favour of the miserable serf; they 
reduced the freer and wealthier portion of the agriculturists to the same 
footing with the poorest, and destroyed, or at least diminished, the security 
which the theow had previously enjoyed for his personal goods.4 The 


* Gulielm. Gemmitic. lib. v.c. 11. Wace, Roman de Rou, vol. i. p. 303. Benoit, vol. 
ii. p. 389. 

b Per idem tempus Britanni iterum in seditionem versi, bella commoverunt. Nam 
rustici insurgentes contra dominos suos congregantur. At nobiles juncto secum comite 
Alano, agmina rusticorum invadunt, trucidant, dispergunt, persequuntur; quoniam sine 
duce et sine consilio venerant in prelium. Monac. Anon. Ruyens, de Vita S. Gilde, ap. 
Mabill. Act. SS. Ord. Bened. Sec. I. p. 149. 

¢ For an account of the state of the French agricultural class in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, see the admirable Prolégoménes of M. Guérard to his edition of the chartulary of 
the abbey of St. Peter at Chartres, published by the Comité Historique. 

4 The following remarkable picture of the social distress of the Roman provinces when 
exposed to the invasions of the barbarians is not inapplicable in some respect to England 
during the first period of the Norman rule. It shows the free-man, unprotected, and ex- 
posed by his position to every kind of plunder, extortion, and oppression, compelled to 
become a serf in order to seek the protection of a master for his person which was not safe 
while in the enjoyment of freedom. Itaque nonnulli eoram de quibus loquimur, qui aut 
consultiores sunt, aut quos consultos necessitas fecit, cum domicilia atque agellos suos aut 
pervasionibus perdunt, aut fugati ab exactoribus deserunt, quia tenere non possunt, fundos 
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agriculturists were entirely Saxons; the lords of the soil were almost 
entirely Normans, who looked upon them with contempt as an inferior and 
hostile race, and, which is still more remarkable, they, who in Normandy 
had quitted their own language to adopt that of their slaves, here treated 
with disdain the language which was nearly that of their forefathers. 

In Domesday Book various terms are applied to different portions of the 
servile class, such as bordarii, coscets, cottarii, &c.; and there is an apparent 
distinction between the servi, or serfs, and the villani, or villans, but these 
were probably mere relative names arising from circumstances of residence 
or employment, and all included under the last mentioned general term of 
villani, which the Normans introduced from the language of France. The 
old definition of the villani answers to that of the Roman coloni—they were 
ville et glebe adscripti. 

As L have before observed, we can trace very little difference in legal 
character between the Anglo-Norman villans and the Anglo-Saxon theows. 
The most remarkable change in the law was that which made the child, 
under the Norman law, follow the caste of the father and not that of the 
mother.* This was the law of the Roman colonus. The laws of Henry I. 


punished severely the lord who slew his serf, because, as it is there observed, 
“he was a serf to serve and not to kill.”’ By the same laws, the lord is 
made answerable for the punishment of his serf, when accused of stealing : 
when a serf and a free-man stole in confederacy together, the free-man 


majorum expetunt et coloni divitum fiunt: ac sicut solent aut hi qui hostium terrore com- 
pulsi, ad castella se conferunt; aut hi qui perdito ingenue incolumitatis statu ad asylum 
aliquid desperatione confugunt: ita et isti qui habere amplius vel sedem vel dignitatem 
suorum natalitium non queunt, jugo se inquiline abjectionis addicunt: in hanc necessitatem 
reducti, ut extorres non facultatis tantum, sed etiam conditionis suze, atque exulantes non a 
rebus tantum suis, sed etiam a seipsis, ac perdentes secum omnia sua, et rerum proprietate 
careant, et jus libertatis amittant. Salvian. de Gubern. Dei, lib. v. 

« Observandum, ut ad patrem non ad matrem generatio dirigatur. Leg. Hen. I. Ixviii. 3. 
Si quis de servo patre natus sit et matre libera pro servo reddatur . . . . quia semper a patre 
non a matre generationis order texitur. Ib. Ixxii. In this latter law there is an additional 
clause, Aliquando autem erit sicut dominus ejus voluerit: vitulas autem matris est, cujus- 
cunque taurus alluserit. 


b Leges Henrici I. Ixxv. 3. quia videlicet ad serviendum non ad occidendum servus erat. 
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alone was punishable ; and when several serfs stole in company, one only 
was chosen among them, by lot, to receive the punishment of the crime.« 
Henry’s laws contain several articles relating to serfs who ran away, which, 
therefore, we may suppose to have been a common offence. It may be 
observed that the term servi is nearly always used in these laws, probably 
a mere translation of the theow of the Anglo-Saxon originals, for the serfs 
of the laws are evidently villans. 

Numerous charters of sale and manumission of villans are still preserved, 
which shew their legal position in society through several centuries subsequent 
to the Norman conquest." In these charters the peasants appear constantly 
as attached to the land, and they are sold with it. Thus, in the earlier part 
of the reign of Henry III. Walter de Beauchamp granted by charter “ all 
the land which Richard de Grafton held of him, and Richard himself, with 
all his offspring.”* Sometimes the land is sold with the villan, as in a charter 
of the same period as the foregoing, by which John de Bovell grants to 
Ralph Fitz-Walter of St. Osiths in Essex “ for his homage and service and for 
nine marks sterling, Stephen del Hel and William his son, of Ardlegh, with 
all their offspring, and all the tenement which the aforesaid Stephen held of 
him.”* It appears further from these charters that even the goods and 
chattels of the peasants were legally the property of their lords. In 1317, 
Roger de Felton gave to Geoffrey Foune certain lands, tenements, &c. in the 
town and territory of Glanton, “ with all his villans in the same town, and 
with their chattels and offspring.”° Similarly, Adam Tholi sold to Sir 


* Leges Henrici I. lix, 23, &c. Tb. Ixxxv. 4. 

b A number of these charters are printed in Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, and, with- 
out doubt, many others might be collected. A selection of early charters illustrating the 
manners and condition of the different classes of society in the Middle Ages would be a 
valuable and interesting work. 

¢ Totam illam terram quam Ricardus de Graftona tenuit de me in eadem villa, et ipsum 
Ricardum cum tota sequela sua. Madox, Formul. Angl. p. 188. 

4 Pro homagio et servitio suo et pro novem marcis sterlingorum quas mihi dedit in gersu- 
mam, Stephanum del Hel et Willelmum filium ejus de Ardlegh, cum tota sequela eorum, et 
totum tenementum quod predictus Stephanus tenuit de me in eadem villa, cum omnibus 
pertinentiis, et quicquid ego in predicto Stephano et Willelmo filio suo et sequela eorum, et 
in predicto tenemento cum pertinentiis, habui, &«. Madox, ib. p. 189. 
© Totam propartem meam omnium terrarum, tenementorum, et reddituum, cum omnibus 
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Robert le Noreys, for sixteen shillings sterling, “ William son of Robert of 
Enestrode, his villan, and all his progeny, and all his possessions ;” * Hugh 
de Ringesdon gave to the abbey of Selby, as a charitable donation, Robert son 
of Juliana of Walton, “ with all his progeny and all his chattels;”° in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the abbot and convent of Bruerne sold Hugh 
the Shepherd “ their naif or villan of Certelle, with all his chattels and all his 
progeny,” for four shillings sterling;”° and about the same period the 
abbot bought of Matilda, relic of John the physician, for twenty shillings, 
Richard, son of William de Estende of Linham, “ her villan, with all his 
chattels and all his progeny ;”“¢ and, for half a mark of silver, a villan of 
Philip de Mandeville, “ with all his chattels and all his progeny.”* In the 
charters of manumission a third party is generally introduced, either because 
the villan owed his liberty to the interference of a protector, or because it 
was considered a necessary form that the serf should not be bought by 
himself. Perhaps, as a serf, he was incapable of performing the transaction. 
In the time of king John, Emma de Dumard liberated a villan on her estates, 


and gave him a charter of manumission, for which liberty and confirmation 
Richard Fitz Hugh gave her for him fifteen shillings of silver; the charter 
was to serve as a protection to him in case any other person should attempt 
to lay claim to him.' In the same manner Richard del Hoc made a villan 


suis pertinentiis, in villa et territorio de Glanton, simul cum omnibus nativis meis in eadem 
villa, catallis et eorum sequelis, quam quidem propartem predictam dictarum omnium terra- 
rum, tenementorum, ac redditauum, simul cum nativis predictis, habui ex dono et conces- 
sione Johannis de Glanton. Madox, Form. Angl. p. 315. 

a Willelmum filium Roberti de Enestrode nativum meum, et omnem sequelam suam, et 
omnes possessiones suas, pro sexdecim sol, esterlingorum. Madox, ib. p. 417. 

b Cum omni sequela sua et omnibus catallis suis. Madox, p. 418. 

© Hugonem Bercharium nativum nostrum de Certelle, cum omnibus catallis et cum tota 
sequela sua. Madox. ibd. 

4 Hominem meum cum omnibus catallis suis et cum tota sequela sua, et quietum clamavi 
de me et de heredibus meis in perpetaum omne jus et clamium quod habui vel habere potuj 
in ipso Ricardo et in catallis suis vel in sequela sua. Madox, id. 

e Madox, Formul. Angl. id. 

f Sciant omnes tam presentes quam futuri, qaod ego Emma de Dumard, concessu here- 
dum meorum liberavi Willelmum nativum meum filium Baudewini, et concessi illi et hac 
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free, for half a mark of silver given him by Richard de Hamelledon.. We 
can trace these charters of manumission down to a very late period. In the 
second year of the reign of Richard II., immediately before the great insur- 
rection of the peasantry, we find John Wyard, or “ Alspach,” manumitting a 
female villan, and giving her, with her liberty, her goods and chattels, and 
the liberty of all her offspring ;» and we have a charter of affranchisement 
by the priory gf Beauvalle, in the sixth year of the reign of Henry V., and 
another by George Nevile, lord Bergevenny, as late as the second year of the 
reign of Henry VIII.‘ 

Under the feudal barons, the peasantry were soon reduced to a much 
worse condition than that which they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. They were now loaded with taxes by their lords, who not only 
exacted strictly a great number of permanent services, but, whenever their 
own violence had drawn upon them a fine to the king, or a heavy ransom to 
a victorious enemy, they forced their villans to contribute for the payment. 
Wace and Benoit, in their account of the popular insurrection in Normandy 
in 997, have given us what must be considered as a picture of the grievances 
under which the English villans laboured at the time they wrote, in the latter 


carta mea confirmavi liberum esse ab omni servitute, et iturum et rediturum libere et quiete 
ut liber homo quocunque voluerit. Et pro hac libertate et confirmatione dedit mihi pro illo 
Ricardus filius Hugonis quindecim solidos argenti. Et si aliquis illum calumpniabit, ego 
et heredes mei warantizabimus illum contraomnes homines. Madox, Formul. Angl. p. 417. 

* Sciant prasentes et futuri quod ego Ricardus del Hoc dedi et concessi et quietum cla- 
mavi Ricardum filium Hendrici ex omni naivitate et servagio, Ricardo de Hamelledon et 
heredibus suis, liberum et quietum imperpetuum. Pro hac autem donatione et concessione et 
quieta clamatione dedit mihi predictus Ricardus dimidiam marcam argenti. Madox, id. 
p. 417. 

» Pateat universis per presentes me Johannem Wyard de Alspach manumisisse et libe- 
ram fecisse Johannam Watervylle de W. in parochia de Aston Caunteloup, nativam meam, 
cum tota sequela sua procreata et procreanda, cum omnibus bonis et catallis suis, ita quod nec 
ego predictus Johannes nec heredes mei de predicta Johanna cum tota sequela sua, bonis 
suis, et catallis, ut premittitur, aliquid juris ratione bondagii seu servitatis cujuscunque de 
cetero exigere poterimus quoquo modo. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto 
manumissionis sigillam meum apposui, dato apud Alspach die Dominica in festo 8. Trini- 
tatis, anno regni regis Ricardi secundi a conquesto secundo. Madox, ib. p. 419. 

© Madox, ib. p. 420. 
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part of the twelfth century. In Wace, the villans are made to complain that 
— Their lords do nothing but persecute them ; they cannot have their goods 
safe, nor their earnings, or the fruits of their labour. They pass their days 
in tribulation, with great pain and labour. Every year is worse than that 
which preceded. Every day their beasts are taken from them for aids and 
services ; there are so many claims brought against them, and taxes, old and 
new. They cannot have an hour of peace. Every day they are summoned 
to answer to actions of different kinds* There are so many 
reeves, and beadles, and bailiffs, that they cannot have an hour’s peace; 
they bring so many things against them that they cannot defend themselves, 
or have justice, but each will have his pay. They are deprived of their beasts 
by force: they cannot keep them, or obtain restitution. They cannot live 
in this manner, but must be forced to abandon the land. They can have no 
security either against the lord, or against his sergeant, who keep no covenant 
with them : and some even apply to them opprobrious epithets.” 

Many of the services exacted by the lords were galling and degrading in 
the extreme. Even the intercourse of the sexes was made a subject of taxa- 
tion. A fine was levied on the person who had sexual intercourse with a 
female villan without the permission of her lord, as well as on the female 
who yielded to him and became pregnant.’ A villan could not marry without 


a Tuz en jur sunt sémuns de plaiz : 
Plaiz de forez, plaiz de moneies, 
Plaiz de purprises, plaiz de veies, 
Plaiz de biés, plaiz de moutes, 
Plaiz de fautiéz, plaiz de toutes, 
Plaiz d’aquaiz, plaiz de graveries, 
Plaiz de medlées, plaiz de aies. 
» Ne poent aver nul garant, 
Ne vers seignur ne vers serjant ; 
Ne lur tient nul covenant ; 
Filz a putain dient auquant. 
Wace, Roman de Ron, i. p. 304, 305. Benoit, Cronique 
des Ducs de Normandie, ii. pp. 390, 391. 


. ‘ Lichewite. Hoe est quod capiatis emendam ab ipso qui corrumpit nativam vestram sine 
licentia vestra. Childante. Hoc est quod capiatur garson (1. gersom) de nativa vestra cor- 
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paying a tax of money to his lord, which is represented by some legal 
writers as being a composition for an older custom of levying the tax “ in 
kind,”—the villan, it is pretended, bought from his lord the privilege of lying 
the first or first three nights with his wife, which the lord had formerly 
claimed himself. But, I believe, there is no evidence of such a practice 
having ever existed, and I think it is a mere error. Yet the contemptuous 
light in which the villan was regarded by his master is perceived in the 
coarse appellations commonly applied to the tax—jambage, cuissage, culage, 
&c. and in some parts of Italy it received the still grosser term of cazzage 
(cazzagium). The persons to whom such terms were applied must have 
been looked upon as little better than cattle. The brutal manner in which 
the tax-gatherers of King Richard II. treated the daughters of the peasantry 
was one of the immediate causes of the subsequent insurrection." 

Besides regular services, the villans were constantly exposed to new and 
unjust exactions, against which they had no relief, because the exactors were 
themselves their judges. Gratuitous manumission appears to have been much 
less frequent under the Anglo-Normans than under the Anglo-Saxons. A 
law of Henry I. directs a freed-man to have a charter of manumission, which 
might be shown in case his former lord should attempt to reclaim him,” 
which seems to have been frequently done. A satirical Latin poem against the 
inhabitants of Norfolk, probably of the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
gives us a singular instance of tyranny of this kind. “There was in Norfolk 
a powerful baron who cruelly grieved his rustics (or villans), frequently 
robbing them of their money and beasts, and oppressing them with unjust 
services.” 


rupta et pregnata sine licentia vestra. LExpositio Vocabulorum, &c. copied by Bréquigny 
from a record in England, and printed by M. Champollion-Figeac, Documents Historiques 
Inédits, 4to. Paris, 1841, vol. i. p. 668. 

® Unus eorum cum esset ad aliquam villam ad faciendum inquisitionem de dicta taxa, con- 
vocari fecit tam viros quam mulieres, et puellulas (quod dictu horribile est) esursum impu- 
dice elevavit, ut sic experiretur utrum corrupte essent et cognita a viris, ut sic more artaret 
amicos et parentes pro eis solvere taxam ; et plures potius elegerunt solvere pro suis filiabus 
quam videre eas tam turpiter attractari. Henr.de Knyhton, ap. Twysden, col. 2633. 
b Leges Henrici I. cap. Ixxxix. 
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Erat Norfolehie# vir quidam strenuus 

Qui suos rusticos gravabat anxius, 

Nummos et pecora sumebat sepius, 

Eosque deprimens pravis operibus. 
The villans, unable longer to support his oppressions, agreed together to 
offer their lord a certain sum of money for their liberty. The knight con- 
sented, and made them a charter with “a noble seal of green wax.” The 
rustics, overjoyed at having at length obtained their liberty, hastened to the 
tavern, and spent the remainder of the day in carousing. When night ap- 
proached, they sent for candles, but no candles were to be found, and at 
last they determined upon using the seal of green wax for that purpose. The 
knight obtained information of what they had done, and called before him 
his villans to show cause why they had not performed their due services. 
The astonished rustics brought forth their charter, but when they could not 
show the seal, he not only rejected it as null and void, but threw the villans 
into his prison till they had given up all the money and cattle they possessed, 
as a fine for having withdrawn themselves from their servitude illegally. 

Discreti judices hoc statim jadicant 

Ut semper sint rustici ut ante fuerant ; 

Et quia domino se sic subtraxerant, 


Clausi sunt carcere donee reddiderant 
Nummos et pecora quotquot habuerant.* 


As the Church became possessed of extensive landed property, it of course 
had its serfs, and the ecclesiastics appear to have been no more willing than 
the laity to give them freedom—they were, in fact, considered in the same 
ligat as other property. A singular case occurred in France under the pious 
St. Louis, in 1265. Conon, bishop of Chalons, had obtained from the king 
letters patent allowing him to manumit and set free “a certain number of 
the serfs of the church at Chalons, for the acquitting of his bishopric” (pro 
episcopatu suo acquitando), Accordingly, the bishop proceeded to the 
manumission of some of the serfs, without consulting his chapter, where- 
upon the dean, treasurer, archdeacon, and others of the church, petitioned 
the king to put a stop to the bishop’s manumissions, as being “ against 


* Early Mysteries, aud other Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 8vo. 
London, 1838, pp. 94, 95. 
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justice,” and without their consent, and “an enormous hurt and very great 
exheredation” to the church of Chalons, “the goods” of which the bishop 
had no right to alienate. Having heard the parties, the king withdrew his 
letters patent formerly given to the bishop; and, with regard to the persons 
already manumitted, he ordered the chapter to give them a day to plead 
their cause. The dispute appears to have been of long duration; for, two 
years afterwards, in 1267, we find the dean and chapter, having been unable 
to enforce their reclamation against the villans who had obtained their 
charters of manumission of the bishop, proceeding by way of supplication 
to the king to recall the charters, and it was decided against them that, as 
the law was open to them, they should not be heard in the way of supplica- 
tion. After another two years, we find this cause again before the court. 
The bishop and his chapter, finding no help from the law, had in the interval 
made application to the pope, who immediately supported the Church against 
the unfortunate serfs, and revoked the manumissions. The bishop then 
summoned the freed-men into the ecclesiastical court, and required them to 
surrender to him their charters of freedom. But the villans still resisted, 
and made a new application to the court of the king, which now at length 
decided against them, alleging that it was a cause which the ecclesiastical 
court was competent to decide ; and thus the defendants were again reduced 
to servitude, in spite of the manumissions which it appears that they had 
legally purchased." ‘ 

Among the fabliaur or metrical tales which were so popular in the 
thirteenth century, there is one, no less beautiful for the moral lesson which 
it inculcates, than curious as illustrative of the condition of the oppressed 
peasant.’ There was a poor villan, who had a wife and children whom he 
supported by cutting wood in an adjoining forest. One day, whilst thus 
employed, and bemoaning his miserable condition, he heard a voice which 
issued from the root of a tree, and which offered to raise him from his 
poverty if he would promise to be pious and charitable when he became 
rich. The spirit then told him that his name was Merlin; that when he 
returned home, if he dug in a certain spot in his garden, he would find a 

* Les Olim, publiés par le Comte Beugnot, tom. i. pp. 626, 707, 764. 


® This fabliau will be found in Meon’s Supplement to Barbazan, and in Jubinal’s 
Nouveau Recueil de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, &c. vol. i. p. 128. 
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great treasure ; and that at the end of a year he might return to the tree 
and intimate his further wishes. At the expiration of the year the villan 
returned, and humbly and respectfully made known his desire to become 
provost of the town." This wish was immediately granted ; but the villan, 
elected provost, became cruel and oppressive to all his imferiors. At the 
end of another year, the villan returned again to the wood, and addressed 
the spirit familiarly, and with somewhat less respect than before: “ What is 
your will, now?” said Merlin. “I desire that my son, who is a clerc, may 
become a bishop.” Within a few weeks a bishopric fell vacant, and the 
villan’s son was elected. At the end of a third year the villan, still less 
respectfully, required that his daughter might be married to “the grand 
provost of Aquileia,” which also soon afterwards came to pass. The villan 
had now arrived at the summit of his wishes; and, at the end of the fourth 
year, it was only at the request of his wife that he would condescend to 
return to the wood, and rudely say farewell to his benefactor. The spirit 
reproached him with his ingratitude, and threatened him with punishment. 
Within a short time his daughter, (the grand provost’s wife), and his son, 
the bishop, died ; and, which was still worse, “his lord” soon afterwards 
engaging in war with a powerful neighbour, was in want of money to carry 
on his hostilities, and demanded of the rich villan a thousand pounds ; the 
villan pleaded that he could not raise the money, and refused to pay it, and 
then the lord in revenge seized all his property (tout, meubles et heritages), 
and left him only enough to buy an axe to enable him to resume his old 
trade of a wood-cutter. This story is a true picture of the age at which it 
was written: the villan, with all his riches, had not ceased to be a serf, and 
the act of tyranny by which he was reduced to poverty was one which was 
without doubt frequently practised by the lord towards his dependant. 

The preceding facts will serve to illustrate the condition of the English 
peasant or villan, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Tied to the ground on which he was born in a state of galling bondage, 
exposed to daily insult and oppression, he served a master who was a stranger 
to him both by blood and by language. The object of his lord’s extortions, 

* M. Guérard, in his Prolégomenes to the Chartulary of the Abbey of St. Peter at 


Chartres, pp. xlviii, xlix, has given several instances of serfs holding the offices of provosts 
or maires of vills. 
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frequently plundered with impunity, and heavily taxed by the king, he 
received in return only an imperfect and precarious security for his person 
or his property. The villan was virtually an outlaw; he could not legally 
inherit or hold “lordship,” and he could bring no action, and, as it appears, 
give no testimony in a court of law.s He was not even capable of giving 
education to his children, or of putting them to a trade, unless he had 
previously been able to obtain or purchase their freedom, which depended 
upon his own pecuniary means, and on the will and caprice of the lord 
of the soil. That the latter frequently took advantage of his power to 
tyrannize, is proved by the example of Sir Simon Burley, the tutor of 
Richard II., who seized forcibly an industrious artizan at Gravesend, on the 
plea of his being his escaped bondsman, and, when his exhorbitant demand 
of three hundred pounds of silver for the man’s freedom was refused, 
threw him into the prison of Rochester Castle. In the interesting poem 
on the constitutions of the masons, written late in the fourteenth century, 
and published by Mr. Halliwell, it is expressly enjoined to the master 
that he take care to receive as apprentice no bondman or villan, nor take 
him “for covetyse;” because, as the “lord that he was bond to” might 
follow and take “the prentice wherever he go,” the conflicting claims of 


* The English Cursor Mundi, written probably in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, gives the following account of the thrall, or bondsman, as he then existed in England— 


Now es man gildred in ivels all, 

His aun sin has mad him thrall, 

That first was fre sinn I for-tald, 

Nu has him Sathanas in wald. 

His thral he was to have in weild, 

To wais servis straitt he him eild. 
Quils he es thralled in his servis, 

He ne mai be fre on naknis wis : 

Ne thral mai wit na lagh o lede 

Ask heritage or laverdhede ; 

And sithen that he es thral becummen, 
His heritage him es benummen. 

Ne in na curt aght thral be herd, 

Ne stand in dom to be ansuerd. 

MS. Cotton, Vespas. A. III. fol. 53. r’. 
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the lord and of the master mason might breed “ disease” to the society in 
general." A scholar was not admitted into a college in the universities, 
until he had taken an oath that he was a freeman.” It had been provided 
by the laws of Henry I. that a villan-born must acquire legally his freedom 
before he could enter holy orders.‘ In this respect, therefore, the condition 


® The fowrthe artycul thys moste be, 
That the mayster hym wel be-se 
That he no bondemon prentys make, 
Ny for no covetyse do hym take ; 
For the lord that he ys bonde to, 
May fache the prentes whersever he go. 
zef yn the logge he were y-take, 
Muche desese hyt my;ht ther make, 
And suche case hyt my3t befalle 
That hyt my3th greve summe or alle. 
For alle the masonus that ben there 
Wol stonde togedur hol y-fere. 
3zef suche won yn that craft schulde dwelle, 
Of dyvers desesys 3e my3th telle ; 
For more 3ese, thenne, and of honesté, 
Take a prentes of herre degré. 
Halliwell's Early History of Freemasonry in England, p. 14. 
® One of the first oaths of a scholar admitted to Merton College, Oxford, was, Item, tu 
jurabis quod liber es et legitimus. As late as the time of Henry VI. a naif or villan was 
excluded from Eton School, Nolentes tamen quod aliquis qui nativus sit, aut illegitime 
natus fuerit,.... in dictum nostrum collegium regale [de Etona] quomodolibet admittatur. 
Statutes of Eton Col. cap. iii. Qui et quales sunt eligendi in scholares. 

* Et nemo sub servitate natus ante legitimam libertatem sacris ordinibus admittatur. 
Leges Hen. I. Ixviii. 4. This law was probably made for the purpose of repressing an 
existing practise ; a secular baron would naturally be willing to have clerks and chaplains 
who were his own bondsmen, and the church would as naturally oppose a system which 
placed members of the clergy in a position of absolute subjection to laymen. There is a 
curious entry of manumission of the tenth century, in MS. Cotton. Tiberius B. V. fol. 76, 
whereby King Edwy enfranchised a sacrist or church-keeper of Exeter, but I am not sure 
whether the person holding that office must necessarily have been in orders :—Eadwi cing 
het ge-freon abunet EfnoS cyre-weard an Exanceastre fryo j fere-wyrpe on Apelwoldes 
ealdermannes gewitnesse } Daniel biscopes } Byrhtrices profastes } on Wulfrices cyre- 
weardes, ) Eadwi cing het hit bryg ... Bryhtri . . . on Cristes bec. 
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of the villan was worse than that of the colonus under the Roman law. A 
French poet of the thirteenth century repudiates the idea of giving villans 
learning and making them priests :—“I see many places dishonoured by 
them,” he says; “there are plenty of gentlemen, and he did a great sin 
who ever introduced a villan among them.” 

It is, indeed, in the poetry of the trouvéres, the rhyming parasites of the 
French and Norman barons, that we see most strongly the contempt of the 
lords of the soil for their serfs. The chronicler Benoit (as well as his rival 
Wace) extols duke Richard II. for the hatred which he bore towards the 
agricultural or servile class: “ he would suffer none but knights to have 
employment in his house; never was a villan, or one of rustic blood, 
admitted into his intimacy ; for the villan forsooth is always hankering after 
the filth in which he was bred.”” ‘The lords of the soil were in fact ex- 
tremely jealous of the villan when he attained to wealth and power, and 
particularly if he by chance intermarried with “ gentle blood:” in this case, 
according to the sentiments of the age, the lady was by no means to blame 


® Par foi chanoine citoien 
Ne doit-on fere de vilein : 
Mains leus en voi desenorez ; 
Des gentilz i a-il assez : 
Més pechi¢ fist molt le traria 
Qui vilain i entremella. 
La Bible Guiot de Provins, Barbazan, ii. p. 340. 


> Ne vout soffrir nis a nul for 
Qu’en sa maison eust mestier 
Nul si fiz non de chevalier ; 
Ungques vilains nul ne d’eus nez 
Ne fu grantment de lui privez ; 
Kar, ce li esteit aviaire, 

Toz jorz retraeient vers l’aire 

E vers l’orine, senz mentir, 
Dunt a peine poent eissir. 

Benoit, Chron. des Ducs de Normandie, ii. p. 387. Wace, Roman de Rou, i. p. 302. 
Compare the story De rustico in my Selection of Latin Stories, p. 84, and its counterpart 
in the collection of Legrand d’Aussy, iii. 219, Du vilain asnier, and the Fabliau in Bar- 
bazan, iii. 28,Des Chevaliers, des Clercs, et des Vilains. 
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if she proved faithless to her churlish husband.* A burlesque tract of the 
thirteenth century, which gives twenty-three characters of villans, describes 
the “grafted villan” as “one who takes to wife a gentle lady, just as if 
one should graft a delicate pear on a cabbage, or on a wild peartree, or on a 
turnip.” The trouvéres took pleasure in picturing to their lords the 
jealousy and hatred with which the villan, in revenge, regarded “ all gen- 
tility.” The tract just quoted tells us that “ the doggish villan is he who 
sits before his door on holy days and Sundays (when, as in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, he was prohibited from working), and mocks all who pass, and, if he 
see pass a gentleman with his hawk on his fist, he will cry out, ‘ Ha! that 
kite there will eat to-night a hen, which would be sufficient to fill all my 
children."* “ Why should villans eat beef, or any dainty food ?’’ inquires 
the writer of a short metrical piece, entitled Le Despit au Vilain:* “ they 
ought to eat, for their Sunday diet, nettles, reeds, briars, and straw, while 
pea-shells are good enough for their every-day food . . . . They ought to 
go forth naked on four feet in the meadows to eat grass with the horned 
oxen . . . . The share of the villan is folly, and sottishness, and filth ; if all 
the goods and all the gold of this world were his, the villan would be but a 
villan still.” According to these same trouvéres, the villan was incapable 
of telling truth;* he was utterly devoid of gratitude; a proverb of the 
thirteenth century said, “ do good to the villan, and he will do evil to you,” 
and another of the same date, which would lose by being translated, incul 

cates the same uncharitable feeling,— 

Oinez viliain, il vous poindra: 
Poignez villain, il vous oindra.‘ 


* The fabliaux abound in instances of this feeling. See, among others, in Barbazan, Le 
vilain mire, iii. p. 1; Li lais de 0 Oiselet, p.114; La male Honte, p. 204. 

» Li vilaines entés, si est cius ki prent gentil feme tout ausi com on ente une poire de 
sainte ens. j. chol, u en .j. perier sauvage, u en .j. naviel. Des xxiii. Maniéres de Vilains, 
p. 11. 

Des xxiii, Maniéres de Vilains, p. 8. 

* Published in the interesting little volume by M. Jubinal, Jongleurs et Trowveéres, 
p- 107. 

e Vilain ment volontier toz tens.—Roman de Renart, vol. ii. p. 234. 

‘ Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Proverbes Frangais, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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A third proverb of the same age declares that “ he puts a disgrace upon 
God, who raises a villan above his station.”* The tract on the twenty-three 
kinds of villans, already alluded to, ends with a prayer that the villans 
in general might be visited with all kinds of diseases and misfortunes.” At 
this period the clergy looked upon the servile class with no more lenity than 
the Norman barons: in a piece of monkish burlesque, printed in the Reli- 
quiz Antique under the title of the Mass of the Drunkards, the priest is 
introduced saying, “ God, who has sent the multitude of the rustics for the 
service of clerks and knights, and who hast sowed discord between us 
and them, grant us we beseech thee to live upon their labours, and to use 
their wives, and to rejoice in their mortification.” * 

The time, however, was now come when the villans began to have their 
advocates. The English minstrel told a different story from that of the 
Norman trouvéres. Among the few remains of popular song, we find traces of 
loud complaints of the sufferings of the peasantry and the oppressive conduct 
of their lords. The ballads picture to us the villan laying his complaints 
before the king in person, and obtaining redress.‘ The whole tenor of the 
long poem of Piers Ploughman is to bring forward the natural equality of 
the villan with his fellow men—to place him in the scale of humanity, from 
which he had previously been virtually excluded. Under the personification 
of Peace, he approaches the king to make his complaint against the oppres- 
sions of Wrong, the representative of the powerful baronage.* The notions 


@ Tl fait 4 Dieu honte 
Qui villain haut monte.—Le Roux de Lincy, ib. 


> Chi prions-nous pour iaus. 
Que Diex lor envoit grant meschief, 
Et mal au cuer et mal au chief, 
Mal es bouche et pis es dens, 
Et mal dehors et mal dedens, &c.—p. 12. 
© Deus qui multitadinem rusticorum ad servitium clericorum venire fecisti et militam, et 
inter nos et ipsos discordiam seminasti, da nobis quesumus de eorum laboribus vivere, e 
eorum uxoribus ati, et de mortificatione eorum gaudere. Reliquia Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 209. 
4 See, for an example, the tale of king Edward and the Shepherd, in Hartshorne’s 
Ancient Metrical Tales, p. 35. 
* See Piers Ploughman, the new edition, p. 68. 
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thus inculeated of making personal appeal to the king were afterwards put 
in practice on a large and dangerous scale. At this time also missionaries of 
political and religious reform had gone abroad, and addressed themselves 
more especially towards the lower and middle classes of society. The op- 
pressive feudal system seemed to be on the brink of dissolution; but the 
movement proved to be in many respects premature, and it was in the end 
stifled to break out again with redoubled vigour in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

As I have before observed, the peasant appears to be almost shut out from 
history. We have very little information concerning the spirit in which he 
supported his sufferings. That he regarded his masters with hatred, can 
hardly be doubted. A proverbial saying of the thirteenth century, that 
“ The villan always seeks to abase gentility,”* seems to show that partial 
insurrections of the peasantry were then not unknown ; and the assertion of 
a satirical poet of the same period, that “ a villan strikes as hard a blow as 
an earl or a chatelain,”” was perhaps the result of experience. It was, at all 
events, fulfilled in France, in the terrible Jacquerie of the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and in England in the insurrection of the peasantry under 
Richard the Second. 

The popular reformers of the fourteenth century seem to have acted on 
the same principle as those of modern times. They urged people to stir 
and agitate, but under legal pretences, and as much as possible within legal 
forms. It appears that even in the thirteenth century there were villans 
who had the courage to speak in court in defence of their fellows ; and the 
tract on the twenty-three kinds of villans, before quoted, throws ridicule 
upon them under the title of “ prince villans;”—“ the prince villan is he 
who goes to plead before the bailiff for the other villans, and so he gains 
as much as a hundred sols of the villans.”* In England men skilled in 

* Vilains tous dis pourquiert abaissier gentillesse. Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Proverbes 
Frang¢ais, vol. ii. p 81. 
» Ausi grant cop fiert uns vilains 
C’uns quens fait u c'uns castelains: Roman de Renart. 

* Li vilains princes si est cil qui va plaidier devant le baillif por les autres vilains.... 

einsi gaaingne bien .c, sols as vilains. Des xxiii, Maniéres de Vilains, p. 10. 
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the laws, and in the evasion of them, appear to have been active in the cause 
of affranchisement during the fourteenth century, and we find the villans 
mploying various means to escape from their lords’ jurisdiction. In 1347, 
the lords made a complaint in Parliament that their naifs, or villans, were 
in the habit of running away from the land on which they were born into 
another county, and there, when reclaimed, having their cause tried by a court 
where the necessary witnesses to prove their former condition could not be 
brought forward, they were affranchised against right.» An instance of 
this occurred in the same parliament, where the complainant was an eccle- 
ciastic. The bishop of Ely stated before the king and his council that 
Richard Spink and his brother William, his villans of his church of Ely, of 
his manor of Dodington, in the county of Cambridge, within which manor 
the said Richard and William and their ancestors were born, had obtained 
against him and others divers oyers and terminers in the county of Norfolk, 
“ pretending maliciously” that they ought to have them in session at Nor- 
wich, and had done divers other “ horrible trespasses” against them, by 
reason of having the said oyers and terminers to enfranchise them by people 
of the said county of Norfolk, who could in no manner have cognisance of 
their birth or blood, “ to the disinheritance of the bishop and of his church.” 
The bishop in conclusion prayed to have permission still to bring an excep- 
tion of villenage against the parties, and to have it tried in the county of 
Cambridge, where they were born.” Other legal tricks are indicated in the 
Rolls of Parliament, such as that of obtaining false actions and adjourn- 
ments in Eyre by writs in the name of their lords de libertate probanda, 
and thus hindering their lords from enforcing their claims in the mean 


* Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 180. Pur geo qe sovent foiz avant qe les neifs emple- 
dont lour seignurs par brefs ou billes en foreyn contée par la of ils ne nasquirent pas, pur 
les enfranchier par gentz de mesme le countée ge ne purront en nule manere avoir cognis- 
sance de lour nestre ne de lour sank, en desheritance des seignurs q’ount neifs, qele heure 
q ils soient par eux ensi empledez; et plusours gentz de ley sont en divers oppinion, lequel 
excepcion de villenage, si ele soit aleggé contre les neifs, serra tri¢e par gentz de contée en 
quel les neifs nasquiront, ou par gentz de forein countée, en quel les neifs empledont lour 
seignours, &c. 
> Rolls of Parliament, ib. p. 192. 
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while by seizing upon their bodies." Sometimes they went to London, 
and there “ pursued writs of debts and other contracts against their lords.” » 
The privileges of the city of London, which had “ no cognizance of villen- 
age,” hindered the lords from claiming the villan, and the suit was therefore 
persisted in, and a trial at law between the lord and his villan was sufficient 
to establish the freedom of the latter, because as a villan he was incapable of 
bringingan action. It appears evident that the inhabitants of cities and boroughs 
generally gave encouragement to the villans in these practices, and did their 
utmost to protect them against their lords. In the first Parliament of king 
Richard II., a.p. 1377, the lords of the soil complained that in different parts 
of England the villans, “ by council, procurement, maintenance, and abet- 
ting of certain persons for profit received from the villans,’ brought into 
court exemplifications of Doomsday book for their several manors, and by 
colour and misinterpretation of these exemplifications, their maintainours and 
abettors enabled them to withdraw their customs and services from their 
lords, and that they threatened the latter with assassination if they attempted 
to distrain them by their goods and chattels.“ It appears that at this time 
the villans assembled together in great companies, took oaths to stand by 


* Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 242.—A conseil nostre seignur le roi monstre la com- 
mune, que come brief de neiftée soit porté el noun des plusours seignurs par lour neifs noun 
sachantz les ditz seignurs, et sur ceo brief de libertate probanda, les niefs par tiels briefs en- 
frauncheztantque en eyre; endes heritance des plusoursseignurs : prie lacommune, que ordeiné 
soit, que les seignurs ne soient forsbarrez par tiel brief q’ils n’cient respons devers lour neifs, 
adire q'ils sont vileins, et ne deivent estre responduz, et lour corps seisir come lour vileins. Et 
si nulle tiele fause suyte soit faite noun sachantz les ditz seignurs, q’il soit tenue pur nulle, 
aussi bien des tieles sutes faites einz ces heures come de celles que sont a faire. 

Responsio.—Acordé est, que niencontreesteant |’ajournement fait en eyre par tiel brief de 
libertate probanda, neintmeins les seignurs soient receuz d’alegger exception de villenage 
contre lour villains en touz briefs, lequel que les ditz briefs de libertate probanda soient 
portez par deceit ou en autre manere. Et que les seignurs puissent seisir les corps de 
jour villains, aussi bien come ils purroient devant que tiels briefs de libertate probanda 
furent portez. 

» Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 319. This was in 1373. 

© Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii, pp. 212, 296. 
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one another against their lords, and subscribed money in order to carry on 
their opposition in the courts of law." A statute was passed for the punish- 
ment of the villans thus complained of. 

The assemblies alluded to were the precursors of the great insurrection 
which happened about three years afterwards. Froissart, the grand pane- 
gyrist of the feudal aristocracy, has recorded it as his opinion that 
the turbulence of the English peasantry arose from their being too com- 
fortable in comparison with the villans of France:” but every one ac- 
quainted with French history knows that amid the domestic troubles and 
hostile invasions of the fourteenth century, the French peasantry were 
reduced to the lowest point of human misery. “ These wicked people,” 
as the knightly chronicler terms the English villans, said, that at the be- 
ginning of the world “ there were no slaves, nor could there be any, un- 
less they committed treason against their lord, as Lucifer did against 
God.” * The great extent of the insurrection in England proved that it 
was the result of suffering and misery.‘ The villans, who found little 
relief in opposing their lords at law, determined to put in practice the lessons 
which had been so often repeated to them in the popular ballads—they 
would go in person to lay their grievances before the king.* Thousands of 


* Et pur sustenaunce desqueux errours et rebellions, y ount coillés entre eux grauntz 
sumez de deniers, pur mettre costages et despences——Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 21. 
Et que plus est, ils se coillient ensemble 4 grantz routes, et s’entrelient par tiel confederacie 
que chescun aidra autre 4 contrestre lours sires 4 fort man.— Statutes of the Realm, 
vol. ii. p. 2. 

> Froissart, Lib. ii. c. 105. Et pour la grand’aise et abondance de biens en quoi le menu 
peuple étoit lors et vivoit, s’¢mut et éleva cette rebellion. 

¢ Froissart, lib. ii. c. 106. Ces méchans gens, dedans les contries que j’ai nommées, se 
commencérent a élever pour ce qu'ils disoient que on les teuoit en trop grand servitude, et 
que au commencement du monde n’avoient été nuls serfs, ni nul n’en pouvoit étre, si ils ne 
faisoient trahison a leur seigneur, ainsi comme Lucifer fit envers Dieu. 

4 The most striking picture of the misery of the peasantry in the reign of Richard IT. is 
given by the writer of Piers Ploughman’s Crede. See my edition, p. 475—477. 

e Froissart, lib. ii.c. 106. Nous sommes appelés serfs, et battus si nous ne faisons présente- 
ment leur service. Et si n’avons souverain 4 qui nous nous puissions plaindre, ni qui nous en 
voulsist ouir ni droit faire; allons au roi, il est jeune: et lui remontrons notre servitude, et 
lui disons que nous voulons qu’il soit autrement, ou nous y pourvoirons de reméde, 
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the peasantry crowded in arms towards London from the eastern and south- 
eastern counties, where the reforming spirit was generally strongest, on 
account of their frequent communication with the agitators on the con- 
tinent. On the way, they would not let slip the opportunity of trying if 
“‘ villans’ blows were as hard as lords’ blows,” and a few acts of violence 
showed that they were but too willing “to destroy all gentility.” Their 
leaders, indeed, preached to them that in the days of Adam there were no 
gentlemen. ‘They obtained for a moment possession of London, and, if their 
leaders had been steady and skilful, it is impossible to say what might have 
been the result. They had come together with a variety of complaints, which 
however at last all immerged into one great grievance ; and, when the king had 
consented to give general charters of enfranchisement, they returned wil- 
lingly to their homes. But when they had laid down their arms, the charters of 
enfranchisement were withdrawn, and the villans werenot only reduced to their 
old condition again, but hundreds of executions evinced the vengeance and 
hatred of their masters. Another age of slavery followed before the wretched 
peasantry were allowed to be considered in the light of men. The change 
was gradual, and has left fewer traces in history than might have been ex- 


pected. The shadow of the old state of things is still preserved in many of 
our local manorial customs: and the memory of the old feeling of the lords 
towards their dependants has been perpetuated in the signification now 
attached to the word villain. 


I am, my dear sir, &c. &c. 


THOMAS WRIGHT. 




































XX. On the Eastern Terminus of the Wall of Antoninus. By the 
Rev. Ricnoargp Garnett, Assistant Librarian of the British 
Museum. Communicated by Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., F-B.S., 
Secretary. 


Read ist June, 1843. 


In a well-known passage of his “ Ecclesiastical History,” Bede observes 
that the eastern extremity of the wall of Antoninus was called by the Picts 
Peannfahel, and by the Anglo-Saxons Peneltun. The latter would lead us 
to expect a modern Pendleton ; but no such name is known in the district. 
There is some disagreement among antiquaries as to the precise point where 
the vallum actually terminated. The common opinion places it at Caerriden 
or Carriden, adjoining the estuary of the Forth in Linlithgowshire, chiefly 
on the ground of the vestiges found there of a Roman fort or station. 
Though Horsley does not formally controvert this opinion, it is evident that 
he thought there were serious objections against it, which it will be best to 
state in his own words :-— 

“The ditch is visible as far as Kinniel, so that the wall must have come 
to this place ; whereas, what has been taken for remains of the wall between 
Kinniel and Caer-ridden, are rather the remains of the military way, which 
has gone not only to Caer-ridden, but probably to Cramond and Edinburgh. 
For the ditch, which is every where else the most visible part of the work, 
and always appears where any thing is visible, does not appear at all in this 
space ; and the remains, near the Grange House, make a turn and quit the 
most advantageous ground for a rampart, though the ground it lies along is 
proper enough for a military way. The water of the frith is deep near 
Kinniel; and the banks and rocks on the side of it steep and inaccessible. 
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At Caer-ridden it is just the reverse; and there are at Kinniel some faint 
vestiges of a fort, as well as there are evidences of one at Caer-ridden.”* 

The object of the present communication is to show, that the opinion thus 
indirectly countenanced by Horsley, namely, that Kinneil was the real 
terminus of the wall, has strong probabilities in its favour. 

1. In the Durham copies of Nennius, apparently of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, there is an imterpolated passage in the part where 
Antoninus’s wall is mentioned, stating that the termination of it was called 
by the Britons Pen Gaaul [Pen Gwall} Scotice (that is, in the Gaelic language) 
Cenail, Anglice vero Peneltun. Innes and others have remarked that Cenail 
is, in all probability, the present Kinneil, and therefore the locality described 
by Bede under the Pictish designation of Peannfahel. But no one, as far as 
the writer knows, has observed that Cenail is, in fact, of synonymous im- 
port with the British and Pictish appellations. Ceann in Gaelic, answers 
to the British Pen, head ; fal is a wall or rampart. Walls Head would, 
according to the rules of Gaelic construction, be ceann fhail; fh being 
quiescent ; consequently, the pronunciation would be exactly the same as 
that of the term given by Nennius. In ancient Irish MSS. the silent // is 
not uncommonly omitted in writing; do-n-acas for do-n-fhacas, he saw; 
ganis for gan fhios without knowledge. Of the substitution of cen or 
ceann for pen, there is another remarkable example on the line of the 
wall, namely, Caer-pen-taloch, now Kirkintulloch, in Dumbartonshire. The 
change was not brought about, as Chalmers supposes, by turning caer into 
kirk and dropping p, but simply by the Scots translating the second syllable 
of the British name into one of identical signification in their own language. 
The meaning is, the town at the end of the hill; Welsh twlch, Gaelic tulach, 
a hill. 

2. The intrinsic probability of the opinion here advocated, will, it is pre- 
sumed, become still more apparent upon examining Roy’s delineation of the 
course of the wall (Military Antiquities of the Romans in Great Britain, pl. 
xxxv). It is admitted on all hands, that no continuous line of vellum or 
ditch can be traced beyond Kinneil;” and if we examine the face of the 


® Britannia Romana, c. 10, p. 159. 
b By a mistake of the engraver, Kinneil appears on Roy’s Plan as Reneel. 
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country, and the outline of the coast, there will appear no conceivable reason 
why the work should be carried further. There is no material difference in 
the breadth of the frith at the two points, so that no advantage was to be 
gained in this respect by prolonging the line to the eastward ; whereas, 
stopping short at or near Kinneil would save an immensity of labour, and 
afford a better military position. The remains at Grange and Carriden 
probably belonged to outworks or detached stations. 

The entire evidence may be briefly stated as follows :—I. In the time of 
Bede the wall terminated at Peann-fahel or Peneltun. 2. Cenail was con- 
sidered, in the twelfth century, to be identical with Peneltun, and to be the 
Scottish or Gaelic designation of it. 3. Kinneil is the only modern local 
appellation in the neighbourhood that can be probably referred to it. 4. 
There are philological grounds for believing that the Pictish and Scottish 
appellations were perfectly identical in signification, and both properly de- 
seriptive of the locality which they were employed to denote. 5. Kinneil 
was, in several respects, a more eligible position for a terminus than Carriden ; 
and the work cannot be positively traced to the eastward of the former 
plaee. The objection of Chalmers, that Bede describes Peneltun as only 
two miles westward of Abercorn, whereas Kinneil is nearly seven, does not 
seem of much force. Bede speaks of the monastery of Abercorn, the position 
of which is unknown ; and, besides, we all know how vaguely distances are 
assigned when they are guessed instead of being measured. 

With respect to the popular appellation of the work, Grime’s Dike, Hors- 
ley observes that the same name is given to works, apparently Roman, in 
Oxfordshire, and near Silehester, and thence conjectures that the first part 
of the term may have been an appellative instead of a proper name. The 
Irish term grumh, a heap or pile, seems to afford some countenance to the 


nat 































XXI. Ona recently opened Tumulus in the neighbourhood of Aste- 
rabad, forming part of ancient Hyrcania, and the country of 
the Parthians. By the Baron Cement AvuGustus pve Bone. 
Communicated by Cuarves Roacu Situ, Esq., F-S.A. 


Read 15th June, 1843. 


In the spring of 1841 the Beglerbeg, or Chief of Asterabad, a province 
on the south-eastern shores of the Caspian sea, sent to the Shah of Persia 
some ancient gold vessels and other curious objects which had been found 
in an artificial mound near the town of Asterabad. Having been favoured 
with the sight of them, and taken a sketch of each specimen separately, I 
had the curiosity to visit during the summer of the same year the spot 
from whence they had been excavated, and, as this discovery may interest 
the Society of Antiquaries, and aid them in their researches on the country 
of the ancient Scythians and Parthians, I take the liberty of offering for 
their inspection the accompanying drawings, together with a short descrip- 
tion of them, and a topographical delineation of the place. (Plate XVI.) 

No. | is a gold Goblet, weighing thirty-six ounces, but from the thinness 
and pliability of the gold the lower part is much smashed. It bears the 
figures of a man and woman embossed on it. The workmanship is very 
rude. The upper part of the man’s figure is naked; the lower, from the 
loins nearly down to the knees, is covered with the skin of an animal," the 
fur outside, girded by a sash. In his right hand he carries an instrument 


* Herodotus, in enumerating the different nations who formed part of the expedition of 
Xerxes into Greece, mentions the wild tribes to the east of the Caspian, clad in skins of 
animals.—See Herodotus, vii. 67, 599. 
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resembling the pruning-knife in use at present among the Asterabad 
peasants whenever they go out, in order to clear their way through the 
prickly thickets of their woods and inclosures; the only difference consists 
in the greater curve of the instrument at its extremity, somewhat in the 
following shape : 











The figure of the woman is dressed in a petticoat, which descends from 
the hips to the ankles, and she has bracelets both on wrists and ankles. 

There are other figures represented on the goblet, namely, two lions in 
the act of springing forward, two cypress trees, and four large wasps or 
bees, flying upwards. 

It may be observed that, though lions are said to have formerly existed 
in the Hyrcanian forests, there are none to be found there at present, 
whilst leopards and tigers, even the royal tiger, prevail in the woody and 
mountainous parts of the Alburs. The cypress too is not indigenous 
in the forests descending from this chain to the shores of the Caspian, 
although when transplanted here it shoots up to a prodigious height and in 
great luxuriancy. During the course of my travels through the East, I have 
seen only one cypress grove in its natural wild state, and that was in the 
south-western part of Trau, probably the site of ancient Elymais * of Scripture, 
and therefore representing, perhaps, one of those sacred groves that were 
dedicated to the goddess Anaitis, though I am aware that they have lost 
much of their mystical importance since what has fallen from the able pen 
of Mr. Landseer, in his Researches on Sabzean antiquities. 

No. 2 is, or appears to have been meant for, a lamp with a long spout, 
and weighs seventy ounces, of gold. Its external ornaments exhibit more 
art than is observable on No. 1. 


* A description of the bas-reliefs and inscriptions found there, has been read to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 
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Below the spout is a very graceful head-piece of the Buzi-kuh or the 
mountain goat, which prefers the barren heights of the Alburs to the woody 
declivities of the same chain sloping towards the Caspian. The next is the 
vulture of the Caueasus, of which the academician Gmelin gives a good 
account in his travels to Ghilau, &c. and which is very common on the 
shores of the Caspian sea. 

No. 3 is a golden pot with carved ornaments, weighing eleven ounces 
and a half. 

No. 4. Two small trumpets, weighing together five ounces and a half of 
gold. They resemble in miniature the trumpets used in Persia at the naghar- 
khaneh, or pavilion where music is performed at sunset in honour of the Shah. 

No. 5. A mutilated female figure, of a reddish or flesh-coloured stone. 

No. 6. Another female trunk, the outline of which is less gracefully 
rounded than in the former figure, and terminates in sharp angles. 
The breasts are close to each other and of an oval form; between the 
shoulders is a cavity, into which probably the head was fastened. This 
figure is of a yellowish-white stone, and resembles somewhat the marble of 
Maragha, in the province of Aderbeijan. 

Nos. 7 and 8. A vase and jar of the same substance as the figure No. 6. 
There is another similar jar, but broken. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 are mostly offensive and defensive weapons, 
such as heads of spears, forks, crooks, a well-shaped hammer with a hatchet 
at one end, and some long and narrow spikes or rods, which last are not 
exhibited among the drawings. They are all of copper covered with 
verdigris. It may not appear superfluous to observe, that among all these 
mentioned articles there were none of irom; was it because no iron mines 
exist in Asterabad and Khorassan,* whilst copper-ore is found in the beds of 
rivers? or is it because iron came later into use than the other metals? 
From what is seen in the splendid Runic collections in Jutland at the 
Royal Museum of Copenhagen, copper, silver, and gold may be presumed to 
have been in use more commonly than, and long before, iron. 

The tumulus in which these remains of antiquity were found lies twelve 


* In Majanderan, however, a neighbouring province, some iron-mines are found in 
the vicinity of Amol. 
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miles N.E. of the town of Asterabad, bordering on the Turkoman plain of 
the Yamud tribe, and is known to the natives under the appellation of 
Tureng-tepeh, or the mound of the pheasant.* The discovery of this treasure 
was accidental. Two workmen employed in digging a ditch round the 
village of Nusretabad, which the governor was colonising on this spot, 
found an opening at the foot of Tureng-tepeh at its northern extremity, 
which led into a subterranean room where several copper jars were fastened 
to the wall by a chain.” They immediately gave notice to the governor, 
who hastened to the place without loss of time; but it was two days 
later when he invited the principal mollahs, or clergy of Asterabad, to 
examine the vault and assist at the opening of the jars. Nothing else was 
found but what I have described, except some human bones, said to 
have been of colossal dimensions. As I did not see any, I was tempted 
at the time to class the account of them among the Tales of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, as that would have been in perfect unison with the 
people among whom I then was residing; but it will be seen in the course 
of this paper that the circumstance may, perhaps, be accounted for. It 
was, however, currently though underhand affirmed, that the governor found 
there a great number of precious articles in jewellery, and gold and silver 
coins,° but that he had abstracted them for his own use; for, had he made 
them known, he must have given them up with the rest to the Crown, as 
the Shah is reckoned the lawful owner of every discovered treasure in his 
kingdom. Considering the greedy and avaricious propensities which 
characterise the Persians in general, and the individual in question in parti- 
cular, this suspicion may be well grounded ; it is only to be regretted, if 
such was the case, that objects which might have given a key to some 


® Karkaiul is the generie name for pheasant. Turing is the cock or the male of the phea- 
sant. 

b Mr. B. Fraser speaks of a similar discovery made in the 8th or 9th century, on the 
spot where Asterabad now stands.—See B. Fraser’s Travels and Adventures, I. c. p. 2. 

© It was likewise said that objects representing attributes of royalty were among the rest, 
though I could not ascertain in what they consisted. Perhaps the royal djiké or head-dress 
and bracelets for the arms, usually worn by Eastern monarchs ; or the small gold trumpets 
mentioued in the preceding page may have been alluded to. 
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interesting archeological discovery have once more been hidden from our 
view. It was supposed that the governor had the coins and other precious 
metallic articles melted to screen himself from any detection. 

But what changes this suspicion into certainty, and throws over the whole 
transaction a gloomy shadow, is the fact, that of one of the workmen who 
first discovered this treasure there are no traces whatever, and the other has 
had his tongue cut out, by order of the governor, to teach him, it was said, 
not to hold any clandestine and criminal intercourse with the enemies 
of the state—the Turkomans; or, according to the expressive Persian 
phraseology, he was rightly served for having had a tongue with the Turko- 
mans,—“ Bo Turkmenha zabun dosht.” 1 could gather but very scanty in- 
formation on the spot, as all appeared afraid, lest they should say a word 
too much upon the subject. 

After what has been stated above, it will not be uninteresting to state 
what Herodotus mentions concerning the tombs of the ancient Scythian 
monarchs, as it affords some curious analogies : 

‘“‘ Now,” says Herodotus, “ after they (the mourners of a Scythian king) 
have deposited the body within the tomb, on a bed of heath, they stick 
javelins on either side of and close to the corpse, and, placing wooden 
bars on the top of these, roof the whole in with willow. In the wide space 
of the fosse that remains they bury one of his (the deceased king’s) concu- 
bines whom they first strangle, the cup-bearer. the cook, the groom, one of 
the servants, and the messenger, together with some horses, the firstlings of 
all things, and some golden beakers ; indeed they never use either silver or 
brass. When they have done this they all set about raising a great barrow, 
vying with one another, and endeavouring to make it as large as possible.” &c. 
(See Laurent’s Herodotus, in Melpomene, c. 71—72, vol. I. pag. 300.) 

This description refers, it is true, to the Scythians in the territory of the 
Gerrhi, on the Borysthenes, or the Dnieper of the present day ; but it is well 
known that the Scythians inhabited likewise the regions east of the Caspian, 
for it was there Alexander came in contact with them. 

I leave however to more competent judges the task to decide whether the 
mound of Tureng-tepeh, with the objects discovered in it, are to be attributed 
to Scythian origin, and shall only draw the attention to such points in 
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the passage first quoted which appear the most appropriate to confirm that 
fact. 

In the first place therefore the circumstance that only golden vessels for 
domestic purposes were found in the tomb coincides with the remark of 
Herodotus, in speaking of the golden beakers, that the Scythians never used 
either silver or brass. It may be objected that copper jars were likewise 
found in the same tomb—that is true (at least I was assured so); but then I 
do not think that Herodotus means to exclude the use of all metals, except 
gold. His observation has probably reference only to such vessels as were 
served up at the board of Scythian kings and the wealthier part of the com- 
munity, because he speaks at the same time of javelins, and they certainly 
could not have been of gold ; notwithstanding that the countries E. and N. E. 
of the Caspian were anciently proverbially known to be rich in gold. (See 
Heeren, Ideen iiber die Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der vornehm- 
sten Nationen der Alten Welt, vol. I.) 

Herodotus, in another passage, speaks of the weapons of the barbarians 
to the east of the Caspian, but does not mention of what metal they were 
made. (See Herodotus, vii. 67, 579.) 

It will be remembered that heads of spears, pick-forks, and rods of copper, 
form part of the collection, and may have performed the office ascribed to 
the javelins, namely, to support the wooden bars at the top for the roof. 

If it be true that bones of an unnatural size were dug out with the other 
remains, one may ascribe them perhaps to those of horses, which according 
to the Scythian custom, noticed by Herodotus, were sacrificed at the shrine 
of their masters and buried with them in the same fosse. 

What puzzles me most in the collection, is the presence of the two 
female figures ; and there must have been a few more, as I learned that 
another statue of a woman, in a more complete state of preservation, with 
the head on, was in the possession of an inhabitant of Asterabad (absent 
from town during my stay in that city), and had been given to his children 
as a plaything; but, notwithstanding all my endeavours to trace it, my 
researches proved abortive. 

For what use could they have been placed there? Perhaps in later ages, 
subsequent to the time of Herodotus, the widows who were destined to 
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accompany their sovereign master to his last abode found means to escape 
the unpleasant excitement of strangulation by delegating their molten 
images into the tomb of their departed lords, whilst they quietly survived to 
weep over their loss. 

Many hypotheses have been laid down to explain the origm and use of the 
numerous artificial mounds which the traveller meets with m traversing over 
the plains of Persia, Turkomania, and the steppes of southern Russia. I 
do not mean to discuss that subject at present ; but only wish to observe, that 
the passage of Herodotus we have first read seems to offer a very satisfac- 
tory solution as to the existence of some of them, showing at the same time 
to what motive we are to attribute the prodigious height of some of these 
tumuli, which owed their elevation to the greater or lesser degree of zeal 
and devotedness the survivors bore to the deceased in thus honouring his 
memory." I may here add as a topographical reminiscence, that the plains of 
Turcomania, to the limits of the desert of Khowarism which separates 
them from Khiva, contain from sixty-two to sixty-five similar tepehs of 
various sizes, each of them bearing its peculiar name. 

As it was not my intention in introducing the above-quoted passage 
to abide solely by Herodotus and his Scythians, and to stand or fall with 
them together, but rather to provoke an impartial investigation of this, in 
my humble opinion, interesting discovery, I may therefore be allowed to 
throw out another suggestion, which after all may perhaps not be in con- 
tradiction to the former, and takes its rise from the geographical and topo- 
graphical position of Tureng-tepeh. 

The spot on which this tumulus is raised forms by itself an elevated 
situation ; the country is likewise more open than elsewhere near Asterabad, 
and commands the plain to the north. A fresh and broad stream of water, 
which does not dry up even in summer, as many mountain rivulets do in 
this part of the country, passes close to the foot of the mound before it 
reaches the Kara Su river, which is not far distant. There is a convenient 


« [ have not measured the height nor the circumference of Tureng-tepeh ; but, to give an 
idea of it, I may just observe, that on the top of Tureng-tepeh the Chief of Asterabad has 
built a summer-house, with its different dependencies, and surrounded the whole with a thick 
brick wall. Below is scattered the village of Nusretabad. 
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ford over the latter in the same neighbourhood, leading into Turcomania. 
The earth, which has been removed to secure a deep ditch and wall around 
the village of Nusretabad against the plundering Turcomans, is full of 
bricks, tiles, and broken pottery, such as are found among the ancient 
ruined towns of Persia. 

Taking all these particulars into consideration, and bearing in mind the ru- 
mour that ensigns of royalty were among the discovered articles in the vault of 
Tureng-tepeh, one might be led to seek here for Sauloé Parthawnisa, one of 
the ancient capitals of the Arsacides, which, as will be recollected, was like- 
wise the place of sepulture of the elder kings of that race. Now we find in 
d’Herbelot’s Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 743, that the Arab writers were 
acquainted with a little town of the name of Saoul or Soul, in Djurjan, the 
very country of our present researches. But, as there are several other 
remains of towns on the plain, and in the valley of the Gurghan river, this 
point requires a minuter investigation, and I am not prepared yet to bring 
forward in support of the present hypothesis any ancient authority which 
might bear me out as to the identity of Sauloé Parthaunisa with the locality 
of Tureng-tepeh. 





































XXII. The King of Birds; or, the Lay of the Phenix : an Anglo- 
Saxon Song of the Tenth or Eleventh century. Now first trans- 
lated into the Metre and Alliteration of the original. By 
Grorce Srepuens, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Literary 
Society of Finland, and Member of the Council of the Swedish 
Archeological Society, Author of a Translation of Frithiof’s 
Saga, from the Swedish, &c. &c. 


Read 14th December, 1843. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tae Myra or THE Pua@nix is one of the most ancient in the world. 
Originally a temple-type of the immortality of the soul, its birth-place ap- 
pears to have been the sunny clime of the fanciful and gorgeous East. 
Even in the days of Job and of David* it was already a popular tradition in 
Palestine and Arabia. Afterwards it passed over to Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome ; but, as it went, lost feather after feather, until the spiritual, and 
delicate, and beautiful parable sank into the tangible folk-legend of a nine 
days’ wonder. The fathers of the Christian Church were the first to restore 
to it its original form and hidden meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon, BepA THE VENERABLE, follows, in his exposition of 
Job’s 29th chapter, the Rabbinical school of interpretation. The latter 
thus became known among our own forefathers, and one of them has 
beautifully employed this passage in applying the great doctrine he sought 
to establish. 

The unknown Anglo-Saxon ‘Scop’ now mentioned, using the hexameter 
poem by Lactantius, the celebrated ecclesiastical author of the fourth cen- 


* “Then I said, I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as the [sand].” Job, 
ch. xxix. v. 18.—* Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is renewed like 
the [eagle's]. Psalm ciii. v. 5—The Rabbins very justly translate both passages by the term 
KOL or phenix. They have several traditions on this subject. 
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tury, as the groundwork of his composition, gave to the Anglo-Saxon world 
a new song, much longer and much finer than his original, and displaying 
sublime ideas worthy the father-land of Caedmon and of Milton. 

The period when this Bard of the Phenix flourished is not known. As 
the only MS. now extant containing his poem was presented to the cathedral 
of Exeter by Bishop Leofric, about a.p. 1050, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there must have been an older original, and that the volume must 
have been known, and written, and read some time before it could be given, 
we may presume that he must be placed in the tenth century. 

The original MS. (the Exeter Book) was first examined at any length by 
Conybeare, who, in his Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, gives it as his 
opinion that the work is of but little value. He confesses, however, that he 
had not read it through, and his judgment in this instance was confessedly 
at fault. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon text was published for the first time at Copen- 
hagen, by Grundtvig, in 1840, 8vo. under the following title: “ Phenix- 
fuglen et Angelsachsisk Kvad forstegang udgivet med Indledning, for- 
danskning og Efterklang af Nik. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig.” In this edition the 

.text appears, on the whole, to be nearly correct, at least as far as we can 
judge without comparing it with the original in the Exeter Book. The 
“ fordanskning” is a very loose, meaningless, sentimental paraphrase. 

This text it is which we have followed in the translation now submitted 
to our readers. 

That we have been entirely successful we will not pretend to assert. 
That we have been even moderately so, may be equally doubtful. Certain 
it is that it has cost us much labour to unite exact and literal fidelity with 
those other attributes of warmth, ease, and poetic feeling which must always 
be demanded in a version of any author venerable for his age and his genius. 

The style we have adopted, that of preserving the metre, number of lines, 
and alliteration of the original, may, perhaps, be thought by some an unwar- 

rantable pedantry. But our own conviction is that no other plan will or can 
exhibit so strikingly the rich versification of our ancestors, or will harmo- 
nize so well with its simplicity of construction and terseness of effect. 
Prose versions are in such cases merely “ unprofitable clay,” and sing-song 
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rhymes are too insufferably sentimental ever to suit the majestic march of 
the Teutono-Scandinavic lay. 

Still, our adherence to the above rules has naturally increased to an im- 
mense extent the difficulties of our task, while our “ poetic flow” has been 
still further cramped by the resolution to admit into our lines nothing 
foreign.” Greek, and Latin, and Italian, and French, &c. &c. words and 
phrases dove-tailed into a composition of this chaste and antique national 
character are, we imagine, perfectly preposterous and absurd, and constitute 
an anachronism as disharmonizing in its effects as the double-barreled gun 
in the hands of Samson,” or the spectacles, and crosses, and cowls, &c. so 
plentiful in the religious pieces of the old masters. 

With this short and simple exposition of the enormous stumbling-blocks 
thrown in our path by the very nature of our labour—for we would rather 
write a dozen paraphrases than a single faithful version—we throw ourselves 
upon the generosity and sympathy of all those classes, the learned, the 
poetical, the high-minded, the lovers of pure English and of the songs of old, 
who can appreciate our labours, certain of their not judging too harshly an 
attempt, at least estimable and important from the greatness of its object. 
All other readers, we are quite aware, will not be charmed into kindly con- 
sideration, “ charm we never so wisely.” 

Wherever the original exhibits rhymed verses or a mixture of Latin, 
(features first pointed out by the amiable Conybeare,) both have been care- 
fully preserved in our pages. 

Hoping that this little work will be received at least with the same good 
will as it is offered on the shrine of our common language and our com- 
mon literary antiquities, we leave to abler pens the task of re-writing what 
we may have signally failed properly to accomplish. 

G. S. 

Stockholm, April, 1843. 


* Of course we except the handful of words, mostly ecclesiastical, adopted by the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves from the literature of the Church. Such words are hymn, synod, &c. 

b We have in our possession a very fine specimen of art and of naiveté. It is a splendid landscape 
(by Visscher, engraved on copper) illustrating the strength of Sampson, who is jaw-ing a lion in 
front, while a Paynim Philistine is seen in the background shooting wild-ducks with an apparently 


excellent double-barreled Manton. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE POEM. 


Canto I. Contains a richly-painted description of the happy bower-land of the East,—the care- 
free, spotless, and shining sunfield of the earth. When the great flood came, its beauties remained 
untarnished, nor will aught scathe them till the whole world shall perish and be consumed. 

Canto IIL. This blessed Paradise is the abode of THE PHaNIX, who ruleth all alone in its 
grove-land. The manner of life of this wondrous bird. His most matchless song. After a 
thousand years have rolled away, he retreats among crowding fowl-clans to a tree, named from 
himself the Pheenix-tree, in the desert afar. 

Canto III. The age-worn fowl-king here collecteth all herbs and spices sweetest and fairest, 
and buildeth him a nest-hall, which anon takes fire and blazes high, the flames consuming both 
nest and warder. Hereafter followeth its strange re-birth, first as a worm, then as an eaglet, and 
at last as the full-grown Phenix. The likeness of this to the decay and fresh-rising of seed-corn 
in the earth. 

Canto ly. After its fire-death, the new-born fowl collecteth the ashes of his elder into a 
flower-garlanded ball, and hastes therewith back to his old mead of bliss. A description of his 
beautiful form, and of his shining feathers. His flight homewards, the wonder of gazing nations. 
Crowding bird-throngs follow him in his course, earolling his praise and proclaiming him their king. 

Canto V. The Pheenix, sure of a glorious resurrection, despiseth death and the grave. This a 
figure of the fall and banishment of man, and of his happy restoration to Paradise by Christ. The 
Phoenix-nest showeth forth the Church, all whose champion-members build them in its shade retreats 
from sin and crime. Clothing themselves there with the sweet herbs of good-works, charity, and a 
lively faith, they pass through the fires of dissolution to life and halls eternal and full of glory. 
Their happiness in the new heavens and the new earth which after the Judgment arise from the 
Phoenix-ashes of a perishing creation. The day of doom described. 

Canto VI. The fire-death and fire-youth of the king of birds pictures the immortality of the 
soul in general; this, fortified by the testimony of Job, as chanted in the days of old. 

Cawto VIL The great Phenix is Cunrist; his fellow-fowls, happy souls of the redeemed, 
throng with him in glory about the throne of God. The unspeakable delights of heaven. The 
song of the just in light. 


SONG THE FIRST. 


SHINETH far hence,—so 
Singen wise oldings,— 
Far to the fire-east, 
The fairest of lands that 
Man’s race wot of. 
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Mo there not many 
Folk-falcons flock to those 
Fields ever smiling, 

That mid-world’s bright main. 
No! the Great Maker 

Hath stern it shelter’d 
Sin-workers from far ! 


Daintily dight is that 
Dearest of joy-fields ; 
Balmiest breezes still 
Breathe its groves through. 
Meadow-isle matchless ! 
What mightiest worker, 

How peerless, how mind-rich, 
Who planted thy mould! 


The high door of Heaven 
To the happy there open,-— 
Song-waves oft sweetly 
Sweep them to earthward.— 
O wong ever winsome! 

How its wolds stretch greenly 
Summer-skies under ! 
Snow nor eke rain there, 
Not frost’s fell snort-bite, 
Fire’s ruddy glare-light, 
Hail’s hard rush-fall, 
Hoar-rime’s drear-pall, 
Sun-stroke blasting, 
Sharp-cold long-lasting, 
Deadly-hot drought, nor 
Dashing-show’r wintry— 
Scathe mo or shend that 
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Sward aye on-biding 
Beamy and bliss-full 
And blossom-deck'd. 


On those shores so lovely 
Steep not standen 
Hills nor rough heights, nor 
Hard-ribb'd stone-cliffs, 
As aye with us they 
Eye far cloudlets ; 
Dens nor dales, nor 
Darksomest fastness ; 
Rock nor ridge, nor 
Rugged aught earthly 
With grim crag glooming.— 
But gay still buddeth 
That winsomest wood-land 
The welkin under. 


Slumbers that sun-field— 
As seers have taught us, 
In wit-craft they wisest 
By writings of old— 
Full twelve fast-built 
Fathoms higher, 
Than hill the haughtiest 
Here uplifted, 
Silvered soft with 


Starry light. 


Glittereth sun-grove, 
Gladdeth her wood-holt, 
In king-garden calmest ; 
No canker’d fruits fall there, 
2M 
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No branch-clinging berry. 
Blooming and aye-green 
Those trees bravely twine them, 
And tow’r as God bade ! 
Winter and summer 

That wood beeth changeless 
Starr’d with rich stores ; 
Shriveleth never 

Leaf under loft 

Nor lightning it scatheth, 
Years through and Ages 
E’en to this ball’s last 
Wending we come.— 

When the yore wave-heap, 
Running with rush-seas, 
This round-ring o’er-cover'd 
World-heights ail whelming,— 
Wall'd gainst the onslaught, 
Froth-feather'd waves idly 
Foaming all round,— 

Then harm-free and happy, 
That Heav’n-lit lea stood ! 


Spotless and shining, 
God's shield-love held o’er it, 
Bides it and bloometh 
Till bale-fires lour redly 
On the day of high doom, 
When death-halls so world-wide, 
Heroes’ dim home-caves, 
Are harshly laid bare. 


Not mo live in that landscape 
Loath-hate the hellish, 
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Nor weeping nor wreak-lust, 
Woe-token none, 

Ailing, nor eld, nor the 
Awe-striker Death ; 

Life-loss none haunteth, 
Nor larm of aught ill, 
Strife-suit, nor savage 

Sin, nor wild ravage, 

Want’s battle bitter, 

Flush’d Wealth’s haughty glitter, 
Nor sorrow, nor sleep, nor 
Sickness the pain-rack’d.— 
No winter-sprung whirlwind 
The welkin tears madly, 
Storm-ghost none stalketh 
The soul-bowing dread, 

No frost howleth Havoc 
Chill hung with sharp ice. 


Rime there earth robes not, 
There rusheth no hail-sleet, 
No wind-cloud round wanders; 
Nor water from sky-camps 
Fareth to field ward. 

But frolic-full streams there, 
Wondrously winding, 

From well-spring run on, 

And meynt with fair ground-mists 
Moisten the soil. 

The water so winsome 
This wood in the middest, 
Each month with fresh might from 
Mould-turf out-breaking, 
Sea-cold leaps softly 
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And strangely on-flowing 

Glides through the grove, as the 
Guardian-lord bade, that in 

Twelve paths fast twining 

All through this rich-strength-land, 
Wend should with wave-play 

That water-flood’s joy ! 


Helm’d are those hanging 
Hill-groves with leaflets, 
And fruits ever fresh-blown. 
Findeth no rest aught 
Un-holy neath Heav’n’s roof, 
That holt’s array marring. 
Not wither’d and wan fall 
The wood-trees’ rich spangles, 
Blossoms gay-blended ; 
But bravely with clust’ring 


Twigs are those trunks and 

Tendrils glad laden, 

While crops them rich crown, long as 
Countless years run. 


Green in that grass-mead 
Groweth unfading, 
And joyously gemm’d by the 
Just-one’s own hand-craft, 
The brightest of groves. 
Broken ne'er beeth 
That holt’s blooming hedge, and 
Holiest bud-smells 
The bliss-land o’er-bend.— 
So it bideth, nought fearing 
While ages roll onward, 
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E’en till He end it— 
His yore-work then year-worn— 
Who its youth shap’d so gay! 


SONG THE SECOND 


WaRDETH this wood-holt, 
Fair wonders about him, 
A fowl strongly feather’d 
Puenix hight. 
Liveth that lonely-one 
Land-wonner gleesome— 
Mong dear seats aye dwelling, 
Him death never quelling— 
In merry-decked meadow 
While mid-earth shall stand. 


See shall he there the 
Sun’s golden shine-path, 
And clouds swiftly cleave to that 
Candle of God, 
Watching till waketh 
Yon winsomest light-gem, 
Up from the east o’er 
Yeasty-tost sea-plains 
Rising—star richest 
The rightwise Sire’s yore-work — 
With decking-beams dazzling 
To drive through the sky. 


This bright-flaming beacon, 
Banner of God, 
In west-dales yet wand’ring 
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Neath wave-deeps far hidden, 
While day blusheth dim 

And darkly-tress’d night wanly 
Speedeth away,— 

Strong then in sweep-flights 
Hill-streams o’er-hov'ring, 

That handsome-hued grove-king 
Skies under, seas over, 
Scanneth all eager 

Where, billow-plains burnishing, 
The beam-eye of heaven 
Quickly up-climbs from the 
Clear-sparkling east. 


ree ——— . 
So ee ea — ate — 
S33 a 


Thus that fairest of fowl-kind, 
Flood-spring aye wonning, 
Shiningly shelters by 
Streams full of joy. 

Times fully twelve that 
Twice-happy strength-lord 
Bathes in the burn ere 

The beaco n u-cometh, 
The welkin’s red way-torch. 
Whirls then as often 
Sea-cold the swimmer 
Swift from yon rippling 
Bright-running brooklet, 
That bath aye so fresh ! 


High-minded hero, 
To holt-beam the tallest 
Sithen he swingeth him— 
Sound-play now over— 
Where easiest out on the 
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Amber’d east gazing, 

He greet mo the gem-path, 
When glittereth widely 

O’er slumbering sea-reach 

The sky-vault’s clear taper 
Lovely with light. 

Land he gold-fretteth, 

World dighteth winsome 

That wondrous-fair heav'n-lamp, 
When, sea-paths o’er-sailing 
The deeps he be-shineth 

From grove-land to grove-land 
Best, greatest, of stars ! 


Soon as the Sun o'er 
Salt billows soaring 
Boundeth to westward,— 
That bright-dappled bird from 
The hill-grove’s green head-tree 
Hieing him quickly, 
Fareth and fluttereth 
Feather-borne upward, 
Carols and croweth 
And coos through the loft. 


Free now and fair beeth 
That fowl’s gallant bearing, 
Bolden’d his breast-thought, 
Bliss-full his might. 
With tongue brightly trembling 
Trills he aye changeful 
Wood-lays, and warbleth 
Worthier than ear hath yet 
Heard under hall-clouds 
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Sith the High-king our Father— 
Wright all so wondrous— 

The world fashion’d strongly, 
This heav’n and this earth. 
Hymneth he halse-drill’d 
Strains, than all song-crafts 
Softer by far, and than 
Ringings the richest 

More ravishing-sweet. 

Not mo shrill breath-blown 
Bemes, nor eke blast-fill’d 
Horns, nor string’d harp-clang, 
Nor hero-song gaysome 

Not any on earth heard, 

Nor organ-sigh mildest, 

Nor swan-dirge faint falling, 
More silv’ry on-sweep them— 
Nor of heart-joys the happiest 
Which Heav'’n’s Lord shap’d loving, 
Man’s glee and maid’s gladness, 
In this gloom-shadow'd world! 


Warblings thus waketh 
Widely that bless’d-one, 
Till south in the sky-vault 
The sun roameth onward. 
Then lulls he his lays and 
Wistfully list’neth ; 
Thought-wise and thew-full 
Thrice he loud shaketh 
Feathery flight-wings, 
Then foldeth them still ! 


Time’s stream the tide-less 
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In twelve shares he marketh 
Each day and each dark’ning, 
As dooméd it is for that 
Hill-grove’s bright holder 
That have he mo alway 
Mirth-flowing meadow, 

And the mingled weal gain him 
Of life and of land-joys 

And light-gilded dreamings, 
Till— wood-grove thus warding— 
He Winters abideth 

A thousand, as told in the 
Times of this earth. 


Then hapless and heavy 
The hazy-wing’d waxeth.— 
Year-worn and old as the 
Earth runneth ceaseless, 

He flies from the fowl-clan’s 
Field-grove so blooming, 
And seeketh him straightway 
A soil widely reaching 
O’er mid-earth’s mould, 
Where man found yet never 
Kith nor kin. 
His king-rule there he 
Fixeth fore-mighty 
Fowl-kind over, 
Of the band he the brightest. 
Bides he a while so, 
The wilderness warding.— 
Wing-mighty then he 
Wendeth him westward, 
Winters through tire-less 
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In flying with swift feathers. 
Fowls throngen thickly 

To the awe-full-one onward ; 
Each one will boast him 
Thane or eke thrall to that 
Thrice- worthy leader, 

F’en till the fells of the 
Fire-land he findeth, 

Those bird-crowds still by him.— 
Then breaks that spotless-one 
Sharp from their shield-ranks ; 
In shade will he keep him, 

In wildest of wolds amid 
Wastes bare and barren, 

To hele there and hide from 
The host-crew of men. 


That high-tow’ring hill-beam 


In holt-wood all stately, 
Shall won then this warden. 
So wondrous not standeth 
Tree heaven’s roof under, 
As this which aye highteth 
Field-growing PHaenIx 
From the name of that fowl. 





Gave to that grove-tree 
He—greatest of king-lords, 
Man-kind’s dread maker, 
Our mild-loving God— 
That matchless it mounteth. 
In mightiest forests, 

Mid slenderest stems up 
Shooting heav’n under— 
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Still blooming the brightest ; 
Nor bitter-thing aught mo 


Sinfully scathe it ; 


But shielded all round, it shall 
Rise there nought recking 
While this round-world doth stand ! 


SONG THE THIRD. 


When winds slumber weary, 
The weather beeth fair, 
And heaven’s clear hall-gem 


Holily shineth 


In welkin all cloudless, 

The waters’ huge wave-mass 
Standing quite still ;— 
When softly each storm is 
Lull’d neath the light-field, 
While ling’ring to southward 
The clouds’ beaming candle 
Earth’s crowd-throngs illumes ;— 
Then on those branches 
Build will that bird-king 

A new-timber’d nest. 


Need feels he mickle 


That sorely sorrow-full 
Eld, through his soul-fire, 
Wistful to wash and 

Wend to youth’s lightness, 
Fresh faring life’s pathway.— 
Far then and near he 
Ginneth to gather 
Glad to that earth-stead 
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Wood-twigs and wild-sown 
Worts of the mountain, 
And—blush-full—each berry 
The brightest that groweth, 
And smell-buds the sweetest 
And scarcest heav’n under,— 
Which the strong-arm’d, the spring and 
Sire of all life-worlds, 

Form’d on earth’s field-ways 
Our fore-elders’ heir-loom 
First lords of God’s land.— 
The lov’d-one these beareth, 
All ripest, all richest, 

Where riseth yon tree-king. 


There wild in the waste that 
Wright still on-bideth, 
High in the holt-beam 
A house broadly timb’ring 
Winsome and wondrous. 
Wormeth he straightway 
Safe in that sun-ark, 
Setting all round in his 
Lair mid the leaf-shade— 
Each limb thickly cov’ring 
And his body all over— 
Blade-sprouts the balmiest, 
And deckings the dearest 
And daintiest on earth. 


Thus for life sits he longing ; 
And—light-gem of heaven— 
When hottest of sun-stars 
Summer now comen 
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The shades over-shineth 
And shapes waketh lovely, 


O’er glad worlds proud glancing,— 


Gins then to swelter 

That house inly heated. 

High through clear sky-fields 
Wort-clusters warmen, 
Weal-hall up reeketh 

With sweetest of steamings. 
Swells then and burneth, 
Fire-grasp wide flaming—- 
Fowl with his nest! 


The bale now high blazes ; 
Brand wrappeth closely 
The sword-weary’s sun-hall ; 
Swiftly on-hast’ning 
Flash greedy fallow-flames, 
And Paa@n1rx—with eld-years 
Burden’d—slow burneth ! 
His body—robe brittle— 
Hunger-sparks harry, 
His life away hurrying 
That fey-one’s soul-hoard ; 
Flesh and bone fainly 
Pillage those pile-hawks.— 
Proud yet again, after 
Lingering like-wake, 
Life anew gains he 
Sith that be-ginnen 
The grey-glimm’ring ashes— 
Levin-fight lull’d— 
To lock them together, 
Clinging in clew-heap. 
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150 Clean then becometh 
Brightest of bird-arks, 
Battle-king’s nest— 
Erst wasted by whirl-fires. 
Wing-cinders cool them, 
And his bone-home the broken,— 
And the burning is quench’d! 


Up from those ashes, 
Out from that dust-heap, 
Springs then what seemeth 
Shap'd like an apple. 
Waxeth a worm thence, 
Wondrously handsome, 

As from round eggs he 
Eagerly crept him, 

Sheer from the shell. 

In shade then he groweth 
Breasted and beak’d like the 
Brood in the eyrie, 
Fowl-youngling fairest. 
Yet further out-swelling 
Mid blisses he buddeth, 
Builded and fram‘d as the 
Eagle when old-flown. 
Soon then there-after, 
With feathers rich-fretted, 
He soars as at first—all 
Blooming and brightsome, 
Bird waxing quickly 
Fresh as to-fore, and 

Fitly in all things 
Sunder’d from sin !— 
Something this lik’neth 
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The field-man his food-store, 
Fruits of earth’s bosom, 
Happy at harvest 

Homeward leading 

From wood-land so winsome, 
Ere winter on-cometh,— 

At reaping-time ready, 

Lest rain-show’rs roughly 
Spoil it neath sky-clouds. 
Speedy he metes it 

The friend of his fire-hearth, 
When frost and white snow-flakes 
With over-might angrily 
Earth-plains wide cover 
With winter-weeds chill. 
That weal-joy of heroes 
Gladly in garners 

He'll gather again— 

Corn through, whose kind was 
Clean in the furrow 

As seed sown before— 

Soon as the sun’s bright 
Shine-beam, life’s token, 
Softly at spring-time 
World-riches waketh, 

That wold-grain may quickly 
Through own kind up-coming 
Fresh kindle fresh blossom, 
The fields to deck fair.— 
That fowl so, once sorrowing 
Olden and year-worn, 

Such youth gains anew! 


Fledg’d now and flesh-dight, 
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Feast none he taketh 

No meats on the mould ; 
Save that the milk-dew, 
Fleece-like to field-ward 
Falling at midnight, 

With tongue-tip he tasteth. 
By that ‘tis the wise-one 
Feedeth his flame-life, 

E’en till that fore-seat— 
That own land—the sun-born 
See will once more! 





SONG THE FOURTH. 


Sith that, mong prettiest 
Plant-groups up-growing, 
That fowl erst featherless 
Fresh youth bedecketh, 
Scath-free and gift-full 
Swift then the song-skill’d 
Frae the bow’r-dust his body, 
Brand-eaten lately, 

Claws from the coal-leavings ; 
Cunningly gathering— 
Bale-struggle over— 
Black-moulder’d breast-mass. 
And bones out bringing 

And barrow-strew’'d ashes, 
The gladless groups leaving, 
To-gether again. 

That death-spoil then deftly 
Dight with green garlands 
And bound in a ball-heap,— 
In bliss-mead, that own fair 
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Land, he sore longeth 
To lodge in once more. 


Those fire-hidden findings 
With feet then he round-clasps ; 
The clew he be-clippeth, 

And gaily his kith he 
Seeketh afar, his 

Seat ever sun-bright, 

That happiest of hills. 
Hovering youthful, 

Fresh shines his feather-robe 
E’en as at first when 

God in that grass-fring’d 
Garden him planted, 

Lord of the lea ! 

Lightly he there his 

Body glad beareth 

Which erst piercing brand-flames, 
On barrow-stead blazing, 
With the bale-pile o’er-mantled 
Ashes to eke. 

All then together 

The battle-skill’d burieth, 
Bones and white ashes, 

All in that island. 

Ever anew there, 

Sun-thane, bright swings he 
While that the sky-lamp, 
Greatest of gem-lights, 

Glee of the star-host, 

Up from the east o’er 

Icy seas glitters ! 
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600 


Fair is that fowl-king, 
Faultless and shining. 
Brandings of blue dye his 
Breast from before ; 

His head, bended haughty, 
Hindward glows greenly, 
Wondrously changing 

With worm-hue rich blended ; 
While—tire-fan high tow’ring— 
Tail streamers meyns he 
Brown, or eke blaze-like, 
Blackly some spotted, 
Fluttering featly, 

Feathers those—whitely 
Hanging from hindwards. 
Halse lifts he green both 
Neathward and upward ; 

The nib starkly glist’reth 

As glass or as gem, while the 
Jaws sparkle clearly 

With-in and with-out. 

Eye hath he softest, 

Yet strongly out-flashing, 
That stone seeming likest— 
That glow-darting jewel— 

In gold-dish which often 
Skilfully setteth 

The smith’s ready craft. 


Brightest of beighs, rich 
Braided of feathers 
Sheer-hued like sun-ring, 
Sweeps round his down-neck ; 
Beameth his belly 
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Bridge-like and wondrous ; 
While spotlessly shineth 
His shoulder aboveward, 
Join’d as with jewels 

O’er that joyous-one’s back. 
His shanks over-spreaden 
Seales hard and horny, 
His feet too all fallow.— 
Fowl he most matchless, 
In shape and in sheen the 
Sunny sea likest, 

Who waxeth aye weal-rich 
As wise masters sing. 


Not backward that bird is, 
Blind-soul’d nor feast-fix'd, 
Slothful nor heavy, 

Some fowls like, slowly 
Flapping their feathers 
Faintly aloft :— 

Sharp he is, swift-footed, 
Sweeping him light-wing'd, 
Winning and winsome, 
World-shiner fair. 

The dread king aye deathless 
Doom’d him those blisses 
When that, home wending, 
His wong he will seek him, 
His old land, the aye-green, 
From earth-wilds afar. 


The fowl thus on-flieth, 
To folk-clans showing him, 
To many of men’s race 
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Mid-earth through. 

Swiftly they swarmen 

South from and northwards, 
Throng too from east-lands, 
Troop-speed from westward, 
From far and from near they 
Flock them on-crowding. 
Shown by the shaper, 

See there those gazers 

Fully that fowl-earl, 

As at the first the 

Only All-mighty 

His ever-blest race-kind 
Fram'd all so fairly 

O’er fowl-hordes uplifted. 


660 Be-wonder then warriors 
Widely through world-lands 
Such rich-dight array, 

And writings aye tellen— 
Merrily mark they 

On marble with hand-craft— 
What day and what dawn-tide 
To earth’s dwellers out-pointeth 
The flight-speedy’s feather-hues ; 
When fowl-bands, quick flocking 
Thither so thickly, 

Throng all about him 

Or sink them on side-paths, 

In song-lays him praising, 
Herying the high. soul’d 

With heart-mighty words ! 


In group-rings thus gladly 
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They garland that Holy-one 
Forests o’er-flying ; 
Puenrx, still midmost, 
Hosts be-throng hugely. 
Happy—those bird-crowds 
Strange yet are stonied— 
That their sweet Lord is he! 
Him worthy they worship 
Wheeling in rank-troops, 
Their strength his praise spreading 
And speaking him king! 


Thus lead they the lov’d one, 
Loftiest folk-guide, 

Blest to his Bow’r-land ; 

Till boldly the lone-sped 
Fares with wings flashing, 
That follow may none of that 
Glad-warbling glee-host.— 
Good heroes’ joy-king, 

To earth’s shining star-land 
Then speedeth he gay! 


SONG THE FIFTH. 


Hies so the happy-one, 
Hurrieth—death over— 
To greet yet again his 
Old kith the green dight, 
That field-wong so fair! 
Yon fowl.troops straight turn them 
Weary and woe-full— 
The war-eager far-sped— 
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705 Back to their bowers. 
Beeth that king-bird 
Young in his yore-hall. 
Yearn we in vain his 
Being to know, broodless,— 
Bar'd but to the Allwise ! 
That winsome bird’s wife-kind 
Wotteth not any 
Of men’s race, the mould-born ; 
None but the meter 
Wholly doth ken those 
Wondrous-sprung wooings, 
That fowl’s birth, so fairly 
Fram’d from of old. 





Mirthful he mote his 
Meadow round-fiutter, 
Well-streams o’er-wandring 
In wood holts so gaysome, 
And biding in bliss-fields 
Till beeth of winters 
A thousand past through. 
Then his long years he 
Olden soon endeth, 
Ash-pile him hiding 
By curling flames kindled. 
Quick yet that strange-one, 
Wondrously waking, 
Wendeth to life! 


Therefore not threat’ning 
Throe-fires he recketh, 
Nor death-sorrows direst, 
Doubting in no-wise— 
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Levin-flames leaving him— 
That life shall spring freshly, 
Breath after burning. 

Then brightsome and strongly 
Broadens his bird-shape— 
Brood-fowl no longer,— 

And eagle-youth clothes him 
Stead of ashes and fire! 


Neath sky-vault aye sheltering, 
Still he his own beeth 
Son and sweet father ; 
So eke he sees him 
Alway the heir and 
Ward of those eld-stores. 
Granted the Mighty-one, 
Man’s earliest Maker, 
That strangely but surely 
Yon sire of the woodland 
Aye should be changeless 
One as from erst — 
Still fring’d with rich feathers, 
Though shrivel'd by fire! 


Thus ages through endless 
Each of these happy-ones, 
Though land-driven love-less, 
Lightly yet chooseth 
Death through, the darksome, 
That—days and years gone— 
The high God’s the Host-lord’s 
Heav’ns he mo gain him 
With joys everlasting, 
And, earth-glee eke added, 
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Won may in world-fields— 
770 His works bright re-ward. 


This faith-mantled fowl-kind— 
Fitly in many things 
Christ’s own chosen 
Children like— 
Beck’neth in burghs, how, 
Blest by their father,— 
These days in, so dreary,— 
They daintiest joys mo 
Hold neath the heavens, 
And high-streaming tow’rs in that 
Land the up-lifted 
May lord-like win aye ! 


Eld-sires have told us 
How that the All-ruler 
Wrought through his wonders 
Woman and man, 
Setting them straight in that 
Sheen-richest, happiest, 
Fruitfullest field-land, 
Which fondly thence men’s stock 
Care-free-mead calleth. 
Kept they there each most 
Bright-flowing bliss while 
The biddings of the age-less, 
The hests of the holiest, 
Awe-struck they held. 


From this new joy soon woe-full 
Wickedness whirl'd them, 
The old-fiend’s foul eye-spight, 
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Who angerly lur’d with 
Bright-hanging beam-fruit 
Which both ate of dreadly ; 
That apple they, gloze-led, 
God’s love gain- saying, 

Bit of for-bidden. 

Bitterest bale-fruits 
Follow’d that feeding, 

And to their far-born— 
Sons and eke daughters— 
A sin-feast right sair. 


Fearfully fell they, 
And fell was their penance ; 
Guilt after, gain’d they 
But God’s dread wrath and 
Bale-sorrow blasting ; 
Their bairns, time through, 
With tears deep atoning 
Their taste of yon apple— 
The Lord’s word un-listed. 
Their land should they therefore, 
The shining and sweet-deck’d, 
Sadly abandon 
Through grudge of the hell-adder, 
Grim when be-guil’d he 
Elders our 
In those first yore-days 
Through false-minded framings ; 
That far thence those wand’rers 
In death's outer dale-home 
A dwelling mote seek them, 
Seats all sorrow-full. 
Soothly was given them 
2P 
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Life with gloom louring ; 

Their lea ever holy, 

Fiends through false-tongued, 
Fastly y-barréd 

Winters full many, 

Till the worthy, the worship-full— 
Man-kind’s great mirth-spring, 
The mood-weary’s cheerer, 
Earth and heav’n’s only hope— 
By hitherward coming 

To save each dear saint-child, 
Open struck it once more! 


Lik’neth this land-flight— 
As lore-men have taught us 
In words full wise, and as 
Writings make known— 
That fowl-earl’s out-faring 
When, fleeing so age-worn 
From land and from lea, 
Long years roll’d o’er him, 
That weary-soul'd wand’rer— 
Winters through, busied 
The hill’s greenest holt-shade 
High to o’er-measure— 
Twigs with and twine-shrubs 
Timbereth strangely 
The fairest and freshest 
Vield-hall anew, 

His nest in that nook-grove. 
Need feels he mickle 

In light’s path to linger, 
Life after death 

Taking upon him 
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Through thirstiest tree-flames, 
Fresh youth as of erst 

That his kith so the olden 
Seat ever sun-bright 

He seek mote all gaysome— 
Fire-bath new fallen !— 

Those fore-goers like-so, 
Those elders of ours, 
Over-gave sadly 

That merriest of meadows, 
Mightiest bide-stead, 

To foot-fall so fair ! 
Far-wending drew they 

To the’ land of all harms, 
Where the loath’d-one their hater 
Mote sithen oft whelm them, 
Them wretched, in woe! 


Many yet manfully 
Serv'd the great meter 
In halls neath the heavens, 
With holiest thews and 
Deeds full of doom : 
These the Dread Lord, their father, 
The Highest, the Heav’n-king, 
Heard then and blest ! 


Up-soar they, God's sun-lit 
Beam, where his saints now 
Guard their home gladly ; 
Ghost there nor man-wretch, 
Yore-fiend nor any 
Harm shall with etter, 
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With guile or with glozing, 
This grievous time through. 


With deeds aye doom-like 
Decks him a nest there 
Christ’s bold champion, 
Gainst curse-bringing evils,— 
When alms to the naked 
He deals, and to needy 
Staff-men and strangers, 

To his sire with them calling— 
Heav'n’s King—for help! 
Hastens he forth then 

Warm life’s re-ward, 
Wickedness quenching 

And man-deeds murk, 

The Maker’s law holding 
Brave in his bosom, 

And bede seeketh lowly ; 

His clean thoughts up-climbing 
Knee while he boweth 

Freely to the floor-earth, 
Fleeing each ill and each 

Guilt so gruesome— 

For fear of his God! 


Yearns he joyous 
That deeds aye upright 
Still may o’ershine him, 
His shield the Lord mighty— 
Wielder of weapons, 
Heav’n-hosts’ weal-giver 
His pathway’s strong warder.— 
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These are those plants and 
Fruits blooming freshly 

The fowl-king now wild-flown 
Gathers neath glide-clouds 

Far and near gaily 

To’ his wort-builded war-camp ; 
Wondrous and strong there 
Gainst wiles of the wicked 
Works he his nest. 


So in those shade bow’rs, 
With soul and with strength 
God’s mind following mildly, 
The maker’s glad champions 
Heav’n’s bliss seek boldly ;— 
And brightest of guerdons 
Will’ the ever All-mighty 
Ages through give them! 


These worts from, a weal-hall 
Shall winsome be timber’d 
In mightiest mountain, 
Meed of their eld-works— 
For that happily hold they 
The Holy-one’s teachings. 


High-soul’d and eager, 
In heart burning hotly, 
Day through and dark night 
Their dear Lord still love they ; 
Changelessly cherish’d 
Choose they their heav’n-trust 
O’er weal of this world. 
Nor ween they ’tis joyful 
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Life’s bone-house the brittle 
960 To bide in here long! 


Thus Christ’s happy children 
Crowns never fading, 
Homes in the Heavens, 
Life with the High-King — 
Strife-full earn strongly, 
Till swift end their year-tale 
Days on earth dawning, 
When death—hero haughtiest— 
Gore-greedy warrior, 
Their weapons grim wrenching,— 
Grapples them gruesome ; 
Glee-full to earth-clasp 
Suddenly sends he 
From souls ravish'd rudely 
Their body-robes brittle. 
Bide will they long there, 
Till flame-billow’d fire-rush 
Those fields widely whelm ! 


Forth to that folk-mote 
Flock then will many 
Clay-sprung kinsmen.— 
The King,—Lord of battles, 
Sire of all angels,— 
Summons that synod, 
And—dread of those deathless-ones— 
Doom will he right. 


Reckonless rise they, 
Rushing all upward 
Of men in the mould, 
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Ev’n as the Mighty-One— 
Sheen-rich angel-chief, 
Saviour of soul-bands— 
Biddeth with beme-clang 
Boundless lands over! 


Death now the darksome, 
Driv’n by heav'n’s Strength-King, 
Glides from the glee-full. 

From ground-vaults back wend they 
Thronging in troop-crowds, 
When time-weary world-shores— 
Wickedest woe-wrights— 
Wide flame, shamefully 
Burning on bier.— 

Bears him then each one 
Fearful and fray-struck ; 
Fire-fangs crash loudly 

The lease-rotted land-weal, 
Levin-robes wrapping 

Earth’s glitter-full ore-heaps, 
Gold melting apple-red 

Grip'd by flames greedy, 

And glede-sparks fast foaming 
O’er the laughter-deck’d lea! 
To light then back cometh— 
To’ the’ eyes of men’s children 
All things now open— 

That fowl-earl’s old tokens 

So fair and so fain. 


The’ one-ruling All then 
Up again raiseth, 
Grit from and graves 
Gathering bone-hoards, 
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Limb-corpse on’-leading 

And life’s shiv’ring soul-ghost 
1025 At Christ’s doom to kneel.— 

That King ever mighty, 

Saint-hosts by-side him, 

On high-settle shineth 

Gem, worlds through greeted.— 
1030 How glads him who mote, in that 

Sorrowful shrift-tide, 

God’s slightest smile win! 





SONG THE SIXTH. 


Wasu'p now from wickedness 
White-deck’d body-robes 
Glad-minded gangen, 
Ghost-souls quick wending 
Back to their bone-homes.— 
Burnings climb redly 
High to the Heavens, 
Heat-pain to fele beeth 
Quenchlessly kindled, 

To crowds of the uncleans’d 
Spot-branded sinners, 

Who soul now and body 
Mount from their mould-graves, 
The meter’s doom seeking ; 
Fear they, af-frighted, 

Fire whirling o’er them, 
Blazes and bale-throes ! 
Banish’d no longer, 

The happy speed heav’nward, 
Holy works girding them, 
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Deeds full of doom :— 
Deckments these the 
Wort-clusters winsome, 
Which wild-faring Poa@nix 
Sweetly bestreweth 
Sun-lit nest over, 

That forth-issuing flashes 
Flutter all round it, 

And swift neath the sky-vault 
Swale nest and eke sun-bird, 
Who—levin-flames lulling them— 
Life yet glad taketh 

And youth as at erst— 

So of men’s offspring 

Each again finds him 

With flesh about-folded.— 
Matchless and might-young 
Who on this mid-earth 

With will-deeds so worketh 
That the’ welkin-lord aweful 
Him mild at that meeting 
Mantleth with love !— 


Shout then and singen 
The souls of the holy, 
Gladly the ghosts shall 
Glee-lays uplift ; 

Chosen and cleans’d, they 
The king’s might shall hery ; 
Stev'n after steven 

Sweepeth up heav’nward.— 
Well-doings robe them, 
Wort-garlands winsomest ; 


Spotlessly shine those 
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Souls of men’s kindred, 
Their brows crown’d with beigh-wreaths 
Through burning of fire ! 


Of wonners on world-fields 
Weeneth not any, 
That loosely with leasing 
Lay-words I gather 
Writ sweetly with song-craft.— 
Sayings hear then wisest 
Job’s sooth-spoken spaeings 
In-spir’'d by God’s breath ! 


His breast holy burning, 
Bold he thus answer'd ; 
With mighty bliss mantling, 
That Maker thus quod :— 


‘My soul it not scorneth 
Sorrows nor thankless, 
That here I a corpse-bed 
Choose must in clay-nest 
Wail-sick and wearied. 
Wending thence lowly, 
I’ the’ long path lingering, 
By loam-garment shrouded, 
Cumber'd by yore-deeds, 
Tight clasp’d by hard clay,— 
Gay yet, death over, 
Through gift of my God, 
Like Poa@n1x the fowl-king 
Fresh youth robing me, 
Mote I thence risen 
Mirth-joys with the’ Mighty-One 
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Gain ever glee-full 
Where group-throngs his dearlings 


Their lov’d Lord praise lightsome !— 


Ne’er of that life may I 

Ages through endless 

Ask for the ending, 

That bliss and that brightness. 
E’en though my body 

Murkly in mould-chamber 
Moulder all loathly— 

Winsome to worm-bands !— 
The warder of hosts yet, 

Death past the dreary, 

Deck shall my freed soul 

And wake it to weal-joys !— 
This weening, sweet hope-flame, 
In breast mine aye burneth— 
That blessings undying 

With the Sire-King of sky-troops 
Soon I shall grasp !’— 


Eld-chief that age-worn 
In yore-days long vanish’d 
God's tidings thus telling, 
Truthful and wise-soul’d 
Lays sang of loam-leap 
To life everlasting, 
That we the more willingly 
Weigh mote that shining 
Token aye teen-less 
Which the’ tire-rich fowl-earl 
Beckons through burning. 
Bone-heap’s charr'd leavings, 
Ashes and embers, 
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Up he all gathereth— 
Lull'd now the levin,— 
Leading them straight yon 
Fowl in sharp feet-claws 
Forth to his heav’n-mead, 
Swift faring sun-ward. 
Sith then he bides there 
Winters fele wonning, 
Weal-joys aye round him 
In all things re-young, 
Where ages through, none mo 
Weep in that wong-field 
Wretched or harm’d. 


So now, death harried, 
Heav’n’s King their helper, 
Sweep them ne’er sunder’d 
Souls with their bodies— 
Fashion’d so fairly 
Puca@n1x-fow!l likest, 
Wondrous in weal-joys, 
Welkin-sweets round them— 
Where sooth-fast and lovely 
The sun ever shineth 
Bright o’er those bliss-crowds 
In God’s mighty burgh ! 





SONG THE SEVENTH. 


Shines then with souls all 
Spotless and rightwise, 
High o'er earth’s hill-roofs 
The Healer, the Christ ! 
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Forth with him follow 
Fowls ever sparkling ; 
Broaden’d brightly and 
Blisses aye warbling, 

To that glad home they gangen- 
Ghost-souls sky-chosen 

For ever and aye. 

There with nought ill mo 
Shine-fiend sin-greedy 
Scathe them through craft ; 
But bide those beam-mantled 
Bands evermore there, 

Like Pua:n1x the fowl-chief 
In God’s stilly frith-stool, 
Winsome and wondrous. 

The work of each holy-one 
Glittereth bright in that 
Blithest of bliss-homes, 
Streaming sun-like 

Softly and calmly 

The sight be-fore of the 
Far-ruling framer! 


The bright-glim’ring beigh there, 
Braided right cunning 
With peerless-white pearl-stones, 
Proud o’er the head of each 
Saint gaily streameth. 
Shineth each helm-hood 
Cover’d with cloud-beams ; 
The king-gold of God 
Daintily decketh 
‘hose dearlings of heaven, 
Aye living in light. 
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The long joy unspeakable 
Endlessly youthful 

Aye there not pineth, 

But won they still wondrously, 
Wrapp’'d in fair might-robes 
Fring’d with rich fret-work, 
With the’ angels great father ! 


Not stalk in those sun-halls 
Sorrows nor pain, 
Want nor deeds wicked, 
Nor war-ghosts bloody, 
Hot-panting hunger, 
Hard-tongued thirst nor 
Ailing nor eld,— 
But the’ Over-King mighty 
Each good still giveth them. 
Ghost-souls there throngen 
Herying the Healer, 
And heaven's love-spring 
Magnify matchless, 
The meter’s praise singing. 


Sweep then so softly 
The strains of the frith-host, 
Hymn’d round the holy 
High-seat of God ; 
Blithely him bless they, 
Him best mildest strongest, 
Those saints and those angels 
In song-minglings thus :— 


‘ Frith thee, Lord faithful, 
And far-piercing mind-craft ! 
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To thee seated thrice-blest 
Thanks be unending, 

For gifts these aye green-young, 
Each good in thy sky! 


‘ O meteless matchless 
Might-girdled ruler, 
Thou High and Holy-one ! 
The heav’ns are ever, 
O Father Almighty! 
Fairly fill’d with thy 
Works and thy wonders, 
Worlds through far round! 


‘ Up there with the’ Angels— 
On’ earth eke while bide we— 
Shield us and save us, 

Shaper of all things! 

Sire ever greatest, 
Host-King '—in Highness 
Heav'n ruling dread !’— 


Sweetly thus singen 
Saint-bands right-working, 
Cleans’d from their clay-sins, 
In cloud-burgh on high ! 
That throng of the true-fast 
Trill in the heav’n-vault, 
King-might caroling, 

The Kaiser’s praise, 

That One only wielder 

Of awe-strength endless, 

Bright years through boundless.— 
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Birth had he never, 

Nor beginning of bliss ;— 
Though, born here among us, 
Childhood's cheerless 
Changes he bow'd to 

O’er mid-earths mould,— 

His might’s dread spring-source 
High o’er the Heavens 

Holy yet wonned, 

His doom never drooping ! 
Though death's last anguish 
On red-dyed rood-tree 
Ruthless past o’er him— 
Penalty pang-full !— 

Yet proud, that third morning, 
Loam-lock’d no longer, 

Life again gat he 

Through fee of his father !— 
Pua@nix thus beckons, 
Young in his garden, 

The God-bairn’s greatness : 
Up when from ashes 

Ever he waketh 

To life of life, 

Limbs with all faultless. 


As help to us helpless 
The Healer gave loving, 
Loss through of life-breath 
Life without end,— 

That fowl so with fresh rue 
Filleth his nest-path, 
Worts with winsomest, 
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Waving bud-plants, 
And field-blades the fairest, 
When far-driven wildly. 


Words these of worship— 
As writings us tellen, 
Holy saints high-lays— 
Heav’nward to God our 
Mild-hearted Maker, 
The mind sendeth upward 
In joy-land so joyous !— 
To the’ joy-lord there wafted 
In shadowless shape-world, 
To the’ Saviour they bringen 
Breathings so bloom-sweet 
Of balm-words and works :— 


‘ Blessings be to the 
Beam-land’s warder 
Worlds through of worlds !— 
Wield-strength peerless 
To the’ awefully Allwise 
In evermore uplift 
Red-dawns’ realm !— 
Rightly he king is 
Of mid-earth’s marches, 
The might of his greatness 
Blooming aye bright in that 
Burgh-castle comely ! 


Life hath he lent us 
Lucis auctor (light’s first shaper), 
That here we moten 
Merueri (meet the meed-gift) 
2R 
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To gain by good-deeds 

Gaudia in celo (glee in yon heaven), 
Where we mote those 

Maxima regna (mightiest kingdoms) 
Seek and seat us 

Sedibus altis (in seats high-tow’ring), 
Living in love-dreams 

Lucis et pacis (of light and stillness), 
Aye in halls biding 

Alma letitie (uplift and joyous), 

On fruit daily feeding 

Blandem et mitem (freshest and sweetest), 
Seeing the strength-lord 

Sine fine (through sunny years endless), 
And pealing his praises 

Laude perenne (in lays ever peerless) 
With angel-troops blissfully !— 

Alleluja !— 





CRITICAL REMARKS. 


Line 114. ne ‘wedra-gebregd.’ Grundtvig proposes ‘ wedra-gebrec. We would preserve the 
reading in the text. 

Line 273. leoSres geswin. Grundtvig thinks the first word should be ‘ hleo%res,’ and that the 
second is also erroneous. See GESWIN, in the Anglo-Saxon List. 

Line 306. ‘rene’ eortan. Grundtvig proposes ‘grene’ eorsan. This would complete the 
alliteration, but the original reading gives a better sense. 

Line 330. ‘ fyrwara’ land. Grundtvig observes that the alliteration and the Latin Poem re- 
quire ‘ syrwara.’ It is certainly more poetical without change. 

Line 343. under ‘ heofum hrofe.’ Grundtvig suggests ‘ heofon-hrofe.’ ‘um’ and ‘on’ often 
interchange in Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

Line 391. feeder frym%Sa ‘ gewes.’ Grundtvig very properly reads ‘ ;ehwes.’ 

Line 406. sylf in pam ‘solere.’ Grundtvig proposes ‘sol-erne.’ We imagine the final ‘e’ to 
be merely a mis-reading or clerical error for ‘ c,’ and would read ‘sol-erc,’ Sun-ark, an epithet in 
the genuine spirit of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
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Line 493. fodor-pege-‘ gefeon.’ Grundtvig proposes ‘gefean.’ We would also expunge the 
preceding hyphen. 

Line 518. nemne ‘ mele '-deawes. We would read ‘mele.’ Or can ‘ mele-deaw’ have any refer- 
ence to manna? We fancy not. 

Line 587. ponne is se ‘finta.’ Grundtvig observes, that ‘finta’ is a word unknown to him. 
We also have never met with it elsewhere, but suppose it must mean (if correctly written) tail of a 
bird. The poet asserts that the peacock of all earth-birds most resembled the phoenix. But the 
greatest characteristic of that fowl is its splendid tail-fan, and no other part of the description in the 
text can refer to this ornament. 

Line 590. sum blacum ‘ splottum.’ Grundtvig proposes ‘ speccum’ or ‘ spottum.’ 

Line 663. and ‘gewritu’ cy$a%. Grundtvig would read “ gewritum.” The line reads well as 
it stands. 

Line 739. feorh efter ‘fille’ Grundtvig suggests ‘ ylle.’ We think no change required. 

Line 744. ed-geong ‘ weseS.' Grundtvig proposes ‘ wexe%,’ but without cause. 

Line 812. to pas idge a geald. Grundtvig observes, that this passage is quite inexplicable to 
him, and that some lines have probably dropped out. This violent remedy we think unnecessary. 
See IDGE in the Anglo-Saxon List. 

Line 840. halgum ‘to heanes.’ Grundtvig rightly reads ‘ to-geanes.’ 

Line 879. in hearmra ‘hond.’ We would read with Grundtvig ‘ond.’ 

Lines 884, 5. 

pa pe Meotude we 
gehyrdan under heofonum, 


Grundtvig reads in the first line ‘wel’ for ‘we.’ We fancy the lines have not been rightly 
divided, and ought to run thus : — 

pa pe Meotude wege 

hyrdan under heofonum. 

Line 951. hate wt ‘eortan.’ We agree with Grundtvig in reading ‘ heortan.’ 

Line 1010. ‘ epplede’ gold. We are not sure that we have rightly understood this singular 
epithet. If there be no error in the text, it must refer either to the colour or to the globular form 
of the gold. 

Line 1024. and ‘liges’ gest. This we suppose with Grundtvig to be a mistake for ‘ lifes,’ 

Line 1117. purh ‘ Dryhtnes’ gife.’ Grundtvig’s suggestion, ‘ Dryhtne,’ would, we imagine, 
spoil a good line. 

Line 1295. eft ‘ on-weened.’ 

Line 1299, ‘elpe’ gefremede. We agree with Grundtvig in reading ‘ on-wwcne®’ and ‘ helpe.’ 

Line 1303. his ‘f?6rutum.’ Gruwndtvig abandons this word in despair, and thinks something is 
omitted. See the word in the Anglo-Saxon List. 


Nore. Some few evident errors of the press omitted in Grundtvig’s list of Errata have not been 
taken notice of in the above remarks. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Most of the following words will doubtless be familiar to the majority of our readers. Some of the 
explanations may, however, be acceptable to those who have not access to larger works. 


AGE-LESS. Everlasting. The A. The Eternal. 
AGE-WORN. Outworn by the lapse of ages. 
AMBER’D. Light-brown, dark-yellow burnish’d. 
ANGERLY. Angrily, rageful. 


BALE. A pyre, death-pile; ruin, wretchedness, 

BALE-FIRE. (Line 94.) The blazing funereal pyre of the burning world. 

BALE-GRIEF. Death-grief. 

BALE-SORROW. Heavy sorrow. 

BALE-THROE. Excessive agony. 

BARROW. Cairn, death-mound, large ancient grave-hillock. 

BEAM. Tree. 

BECKON. To figure, show, signify. 

BE-CLIP. To clasp, embrace. 

BEDE. Prayer. 

BEGINNEN. Old plural of BEGIN. See SINGEN. 

BEIGH. Bow, ring, circlet, crown, bracelet. 

BEME. Trumpet. 

BEME-CLANG (Line 993.) The sound of the last trump, summoning to judgment. 

BIDE-STEAD. Biding-place, abode. 

BODY-ROBE. (Anglo-Saxon LIC-HOMA, corpse-home, body-garment). The flesh-mantle, 
the soul-covering, the earthly body, “ the house of clay.” (See Job, IV. 19). 

BONE-HOME. nr BAN-FZET, bone-dish, bone-vessel). The bone-holder, the 

BONE-HOUSE. 7 body. 

BRINGEN. Old plural of BRING. See SINGEN. 

BURGH. Tower, fort, strong-hold. 

BURGH-TOWN. City, fortified town. Jn Burgh towns. Openly. 

BURN. Fountain, rivulet. 

BY-SIDE. By the side of, beside. 


CARE-FREE-MEAD. (Anglo-Saxon NEORXNAWONG, from NE, not, WEORC, work, 
care, pain, and WONG, meadow). The abode of the blessed, the first garden, the Elysian fields, 


Paradise. 
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CLOUD-BURGH. The Heavenly City, the New Jerusalem. 


COAL. Charcoal. 
COMEN. Old plural and past participle of COME. 


DARKNING. Day-close, night. 

DEARLING. Dear one, beloved. 

DECKMENT. Adornment, ornament. 

DEFTLY. Beauteously ; skilfully. 

DIGHT. To deck; adorned. 

DOOM. Sentence, judgment; right ; rule, glory, power. 
DOOM-LIKE. Full of doom, just, upright, true. 


EARTH-STEAD. Earth-part, spot, place. 

EKE. Also, even, either. 

ELD. Age, old age ; the days of old, antiquity. 
ELD-SIRES. Old sires, our forefathers. 
ELD-STORES. Ancient collections, old heaps. 
ELD-WORKS. Old works, former deeds. 

ETTER. Venom, poison. 

EYE-SPIGHT. Envy, malice, jealousy, ‘‘ an evil eye.” 


FAIN. Glad, merry, joyous. 

FALLOW. Yellow, dun-red. 
FAR-BORN. Latest descendants. 
FARE. To tread, go, wander. 

FEATLY. Fairly, handsomely; skilfully. 
FEE. Favour, gift. 

FELE. Many. 

FELL. Height, hill. 

FEY. 
FEY'’D. 
FIELD-BLADES. Field-leaves, herbs, foliage. 
FIELD-WONG. _ Field-meadow, prairie. 


| Fated to die, death-doom'd. 



































FOLK-FALCON. A free translation, or rather an exact imitation of the Auglo-Saron FOLK. 


AGEND, people-holder, folk-chief. 
FOLK-MOTE. Folk-meeting, popular assembly. 
FORE-MIGHTY. _ First-might, superior, chief. 
FORE-SEAT. Old abode, ancient settlement. 
FOWL-EARL. Earl of fowls, bird-chief. 
FRAE. From. 

FRAMER (The). The Creator, God. 
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FRAY-STRUCK. Struck with affray, affrighted. 

FRET. To ornament with fret-work, to adorn richly and delicately. 
FRITH. Peace, love, repose. 

FRITH-HOST. The Band of the Peaceful, the Heavenly Host. 
FRITH-STOOL. Peace-throne, asylum, refuge. 


GANG. To go, walk, wander. Old plural GANGEN. 

GAT. Got, obtained. 

GAYSOME. Joyous, glad, merry. 

GIN. To begin, commence. 

GOD-BAIRN. The God-child, Christ. 

GOLD-FRET. (Line 232. Said of the Sun). To adorn with golden fret-work, to gild the 
summits with fretting light. 

GRIT. Gravel, sand, clay, earth, dust. 

GRUE-SOME. | Terrible, hateful, cruel, loathly. 


HALL-CLOUDS. The clouds of the sky-hall, the welkin, the firmament. 

HALSE. Throat, neck. 

HALSE-DRILL’D. Throat-warbled. 

HARRY. To lay waste, ravage ; ruin, destroy. 

HAZY-WING'D. (Anglo-Saxon HASWE, HAS-WIG). Dapple-wing’d, the wing covered 
with bright but variously mingled shade-changing feathers. 

HEALER. The Saviour, the Redeemer, Christ. 

HELE. To hide, conceal one’sself, crouch away. 

HELL-ADDER. The Hell-serpent, the Devil. 

HERY. To praise, laud, magnify, 

HIGH-SETTLE. High-seat, throne. 

HIGHT. Called, named. 

HIGHTETH. Is called. 

HILL-BEAM. Mountain-tree. 

HOLT-BEAM. Grove-tree. 


KAISER. Cwasar, Emperor. This is a curious exemplification of the dread inspired by the old 
Roman Empire—ruling as it did for centuries over the whole of the then known world—that its 
Cesar should become en epithet worthy of the Almighty! (See Line 1269.) 

KING-GARDEN. (Anglo-Saxon SIGE-WONG, victory-mead.) Splendid pleasure-garden, 
the King of earth-meadows. 

KING-GOLD. Crown, coronet. 

KITH. Country, home-land. (Was afterwards often used for kin, relative.) 


LAND-FLIGHT. Exile, banishment. 
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LAND-WONNER. Land-occupier, dweller in a country. 

LEASE-ROTTED. Rotted by lease, mouldered by leasing (lies, falseness). 

LEASING. Lying, falsity, deceit. 

LEVIN. Flame, flash ; lightning. 

LIGHTSOME. Glad, merry, lively. 

LIKE-SO. Even so, also, in the same manner. 

LIKE-WAKE. Corpse-watching, the lying of the corpse till burial. 

LIMB-CORPSE. (Anglo-Saxon, LEOMULIC). The limbed body, the body with all its 
limbs, not merely the trunk. 

LOAM-LEAP. Bounding from the clay, resurrection from the earth. 

LOAM-LOCKED. Clay-bound, mouldering in the earth. 

LOFT. The air, the welkin, the up-/ifted sky. 

LORE-MAN. Sage, wise teacher. 


MAIN. Chief land, fairest region. 

MAKER. Creator. Hence, bard, scald, poet. 

MAN-DEED. By a beautiful Anglo-Saxon idiom, GOD means also good, and MAN also evil. 
MAN-DEED is therefore evil-deed, crime, earth-born wickedness. 

MARCHES. Borders, limits ; regions, realms. 

METER. Measurer, Maker, the Creator. 

MEYN. Participle MEYNT. (From Anglo-Saxon MENGAN, to mingle.) To mix, blend. 

MICKLE. Much, great. 

MID-WORLD. (Anglo-Saron MIDDAN-EARD, or MIDDAN-GEARD, Icelandic, MID- 
GARD.) The mid-yard, mid-earth, the world inhabited by man, as distinguished from the Hea- 
ven-world and the Giant-world. 

MO. May. 

MOOD-WEARY. Mind-sad, soul-afflicted. 

MOTE. Might, must, could, would, should. 

MOTEN. Plural of MOTE. 

MURK. Dark, gloomy, black. 


NEATH. Beneath. 


OLD-FIEND. “That old serpent, the Devil.” 
OLDING. Sage, venerable old man. 

ON-BIDE. To abide, continue. 

OVER-GIVE. To abandon, leave. 

OVER-KING (The). The Great King of Kings, God! 
OVER-MIGHT. Conquering force, pre-eminence. With o. Tyrannously, cruelly. 
OVER-SPREADEN. Old plural of OVER-SPREAD. See SINGEN. 
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PEA. A peacock. 
PILE-HAWKS. Line 441.  Pyre-flames. 


KECK. To care for, fear, trouble oneself about. 
RIGHTWISE. Righteous, just, pious. 
ROOD-TREE. The cross. 


SAIR. Sore, sorrowful, cruel. 

SHAPER. Maker, Creator, God. 

SHAPE-WORLD. The world of fair shapes, the whole wide beautiful creation. 

SHEEN. Shine, brightness. 

SHEEN-RICH. Beaming, glorious with light. 

SHEER, 

SHEER-HUED. 

SHEND. To spoil, deface, ruin. 

SHINE-FIEND. A beautiful Anglo-Saxon epithet of the devil. 

SHRIFT-TIDE. Hour of confession. 

SINGEN. The old and musical plural form of SING. When the English language was 
finally settled, as distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman, the present tense 
of a verb was inflected thus: I SING, Thou SINGEST, He SINGETH, We, You, They, 
SINGEN, the termination EN forming the plural. This melodious archaism ought undoubtedly 
to be restored to the language, at least that of poetry. We have docked and cropped our falling 
syllables rather too much. 

SITH, ? Since, after, afterward, then. 

SITHEN. § 

SMITH. Artist, shaper, wright, goldsmith. 

SONG-CRAFT. Art of song, musical melody. 

SONG-MINGLING.  Chorus-song, harmonious-chaunt. 

SOOTH-FAST. Truth-fast, righteous, just. 

SOOTH-LY. Truly, in truth, verily. 

SOOTH-SPOKEN. True-spoken. 

SOUND-PLAY. Swimming sports in sound-waves, water diving. 


\ Bright, clear, pure. 


SPAEING.  Fore-telling, prophecy, holy-chaunt. 

SPRING-SOURCE. Metaphorically or metaphysically used, answers to the Latin-born Essence, 
the very being, Anglo-Saxon SPED. 

STAFF-MAN. Beggar, mendicant. 

STANDEN. Old plural of STAND. See SINGEN. 

STEVEN. Voice. 

STONIED. Astonished. 

SUN-ARK. Sunny cradle. An epithet of the Phoenix-nest. 
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SUN-HALL. Sunny hall. Also an epithet of the Phonix-nest. 
SUN-THANE. The thane, servant, knight, of the sun. Applied to the Phoenix. 
SWALE. To kindle, burn. 

SWARMEN. Old plural of SWARM. See SINGEN. 



































TELLEN. Old plural of TELL. See SINGEN. 
TEENLESS. Without teen, free from sorrow, joyful. 

THEW. Habit, manner, quality, virtue. 

THEW-FULL. Full of thews (muscles), muscular, strong, bold. 
THRALL. Serf; hence servant, follower. 

THRONGEN. Old plural of THRONG. See SINGEN. 
TIRE-LESS. Untired, unwearied. 

TIRE-RICH. Richly attired, fairly bedecked. 

TO-FORE. Before. 

TOLD. Reckoned, numbered. 
TRUE-FAST. Faithful, righteous. 


UN-LISTED. Un-cared for, not hearkened to, disobeyed. 





WARMEN. Old plural of WARM. See SINGEN. 

WEAL. Wealth, happiness, delight. 

WEAL-GIVER. Giver of all bliss, benefactor. 

WEAL-HALL. Hall of all pleasures, another epithet of the Phoenix-nest. 

WEAL-JOY. Rich delight. 

WEAL-RICH. Full of pleasure, blissful. 

WELKIN. The rolling heavens, the cloud-fields, the sky. 

WINSOME. Glad, merry, sweet, full of pleasure, lovely. 

WINTER-WEEDS. (Line 497.) Winter-robes, snow and ice. 

WIT-CRAFT. Wisdom. 

WOE-WRIGHT. A worker of woe. 

WON. To inhabit, dwell in, oceupy. 

WONG. (Still commonly used in the county of Norfolk. Anglo-Saxon, WONG, WANG ; 
Icelandic, WANGR ; old German, ANGER; Danish, WANG, ENG; Swedish, ENG ; all 
connected with the Greek, ay«xos, ayxioy, a dale.) A hedged meadow, a sheltered grove-land, a 
pleasant field-district. 

WORKER. See WRIGHT. 

WORM-HUE. (Anglo Saxon, WURMA, worm-fish-colour.) Scarlet. 

WORT. Herb, plant. 

WREAK-LUST. Revenge. 

WRIGHT. Artist, shaper, artificer, creator, workman. 
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Y-BARRED. _ Barr'd, clos’d, shut. 

YEAR-TALE. The number of man’s years. 
YEAR-WORN. Out-worn with the lapse of years. 
YORE-FIEND. Old enemy, devil. 

YORE-WORK. Work of the days of old, ancient work. 





LIST 


OF THE PRINCIPAL WORDS AND READINGS CONTAINED IN THE ANGLO-SAXON PHCENIX-SONG, 
BUT EITHER NOT FOUND, OR NOT FULLY EXPLAINED, IN ANY OF THE HITHERTO 


PUBLISHED ANGLO-SAXON VOCABULARIES, 


The References are to the Text as published by Grundtvig, Copenhagen, 1840. 


ABYWDE. Beorhte a. (Line 1087). This word, of which Grundtvig can make nothing, looks 
very unlike correct Anglo-Saxon. The best guess we can make is, that it is a barbarized form 
of ABIEGDE, crowned, from ABIEGAN, which might exist as formed from BIEG or BEAG, 
a beigh, crown. See Line 1201—11, a description of the shining BEAG which decked their 
temples. 

ACENNED. eft a. (Line 480). See ACCENNED. 

A-COLAD. hra bi® a. (Line 454). Cooled. 

AD-LEG. a, wle®. (Line 441). Pyre-flame. 

A.HT-GESTREON. eorSan #. (Line 1009).  Rich-treasure. 

JEPPLEDE. @. gold. (Line 1010). Apple-hued, a. red ? 

ETE. yrm%u efter w. (Line 807). Gen.e. Eating, meal. 

ET-GEBEAD. se him w. (Line 800). Offered; tempted. From BEODAN. 

JEDELU. pa se #. wong. (Line 86). For EDELA. 

AFLYHD. a.fugla. (Line 307). 3 p.s. pres. of AFLIGAN. 

AFYSAN. ponne afysed bis. (Line 546 and 1307). mod afysed. (Line 1313). To hurry 
on; drive away; send, hurry. (Swedish FOSA, to drive ). 

ALYFAN. hafa® us alyfed. (Line 1332). To on-live, give life to. 

AMERIAN. beo® ponne amerede. (Line 1085). manes amerede. (Line 1264). To purify, 
cleanse. (governs a gen.) 

AND-LEOFN. swa mon toa—e. (Line 483). Food. 

AN-WALD. ponne a. eal. (Line 1019). The one-wielder, the only ruling, the Almighty. 
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A-SUNDRAD. synnum a. (Line 481), See A-SSYNDRED. 

A-WEAHT. a.wretlice. (Line 731). Awakened. Past part. of A-WECCAN. 
A-WEAXEN. ponne brSa. (Line 527). Grown. 

4-WECED. and in wuldor a. (Line 1131). See AWECD. 


BEADU-CR-EFTIG. bebyrgeé b. (Line 569). War-skilled. 

BEALO-SORG. bittre b—e. (Line 815). Bale-sorrow. 

BEOD. tungol b. ahyded. (Line 192). Beeth, is. 

BESETED. §searolice b. (Line 591). Set, beset. 

BE-TELDAN, BI-TELDAN. hringe betelda®. (Line 676). wyrtum biteldes. (Line 544). 
To bind, unite, garland? See BI-TOLDEN. 

BI-BADIAN. hine biba%a% in pam burnan. (Line 213). To bathe. See BADIAN. 

PI-DEGLAD. b. on dwg-red. (Line 195). Hidden. See DIGELAN, 

BIERED. pear he sylf b. (Line 396). Beareth. For BYRD, from BERAN. 

BI-FONGEN. flesce b. (Line 515). feSrum b. (Line 757). weoreum b. (Line 1052). 
Encompassed, girt round. for BE-FONGEN. 

BI-HOLENAN. biholene and bihydde. (Line 337). To cover, conceal. 

BI-HYDDAN. To hide. See BI-HOLENAN. 

BI-HYDED. heolstre b. (Line 833). Hidden. 

BI-NUMENE. sawlum b. (Line 974). Taken. Ace. plur. 

BI-SETAN. biseteS utan. (Line 1058). To set, plant round. 

BI-SORGIAN. deaé ne bisorga® (Line 734). To sorrow, lament. 

BI-SWAC. pa hio nearwe b. (Line 824). Deceived. See BE-SWAC. 

BI-TELDAN. See BE-TELDAN. 

BI-TOLDEN. lame b. (Line 1108) wuldreb. (Line 1216). Engirt, bound round. Past 
part. of BI-TELDAN, 

BI-TYNED. faste b. (Line 836). Shut, fast-closed. From BI-TYNAN. 

BI-WEAXEN.  scyllum b. (Line 618). Be-waxed, be-grown. Past part. of BI-WEAXEN. 

BI-WUNDEN. wuldre b. (Line 1330). Be-wound, united. 

BI-DEAHT. foldan b.—e. (Line 978). prymme b.—e. (Line 1207). Covered, whelmed. 

BI-DRUNGEN.  preatum b. (Line 679). Be-thronged. 

BLAST.  purh liges b. (Line 865). Gen.es. Blast, burning. 

BLED. beorhte b—e. (Line 69). wastma b—e. (Line 929). and wudu-bleda. (Line 
386). Branch, fruit, foliage. See BLALD. 

BLISSUM. b. hremige. (Line 1182). Adv. Blissfully. : 

BR-ED. ponne b. weorSeS. (Line 478). Quick, soon ? (Swedish BRADT). 

BREGDEN. b. teSrum. (Line 600). Braided, set. Past part. of BREGDAN. See 
BROGDEN. 

BREGU. b. selestan. (Line 1238). Chief. Ace. sing. 

BREOST. Sometimes has the plural in a singular sense. beald in b—um. (Line 913), 

b.—um on-bryrded. (Line 1097). for-birstes in b—um. (Line 1133). 
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BREOST-SEFA. on-bryrded b. (Line 251). Breast-thought. 

BRICED. ponne fyr b. (Line 1006). Breaketh, devoureth. 

BRIM-CALD. b. brecaé. (Line 133). Sea-cold. 

BROGDEN. b. wundrum. (Line 1202). Braided, twisted, set. Past part. of BREGDAN. 
See BREGDEN. 

BRYGD. bleo-b.—um fag. (Line 581). Bridging, ridge ; braiding, stripe. 

BYRGDON. b. forbodene. (Line 805). Ate, tasted. 3 p. pl. Past t. of BYRGAN. 


CALDU. ne sin-e. (Line 34). Cold. Subst. 

CIEST. eored e—um. (Line 648). A band, troop. 

CNEO. fore cristes c. (Line 1025). Knee. See CNEOW. 

CYLE-GICEL. caldum c.-um. (Line 117). Icicle. 

CYMED. 0% pat endec. (Line 966). Comes. See CYMD. 

CYNE-GOLD. peodnes c. (Line 1208). King-gold. (Crown). 

CYNE-DRYM. c. cySa%®. (Line 1266). King-glory, royal majesty. 

CYNN. ponne fuglaec. (Line 668). Kin: kind. See CYN. 

CYDDU. and his c. eft. (Line 552), and his eald c. (Line 868). Kith, country. Accus. 


DAGA. brucan bled d. (Line 1346). Of each day, daily. Adr. 

DEAD-R-ECED. ponne d. (Line 96). Death-hall. 

DOGOR-RIM. o® pat ende cymes d.-es. (Line 965-6). The day-number, the appointed number 
of the days of the world. 

DOM-LIC. dadum d—um. (Line 887, 901). Doom-like, just, true, pure. 

DROHTAD. d.sohton. (Line 830). Sojourn, dwelling, converse. Acc. sing. 

DRUSIAN. forpon he drusende dea®% ne bisorga®. (Line 732-3). To over-hang, impend, 
approach. 

DRYRE. ne hrimes d. (Line 32). Drearness, dreariness. 


EADGE. e forgyldan. (Line 944). Happily. Adv. 

EAD-WELA. ine—n. (Line 1169). Happiness-weal, full prosperity. 
EAG-GEBYRD. is seoe. (Line 600). Eye-nature. 

EALD-FEOND. e—a nan. (Line 896). Old-foe, Devil. 

EALDOR. e. anra gehwas. (Line 971). For EALDOR. 

EARDING. agane—a. (Line 1344). Earth-ing, abode, hall. See EARDUNG. 
EARD-WIC. e. niwe. (Line 860). Land-dwelling. 

EAST-DEL. e—umin. (Line 3). East-part, eastern land. 

ECE. e. el-mihtig. (Line 943). The Eternal. Subst. 

ED-GEONG. e. weseS. (Line 744). e. wesan. (Line 867). Rejuvenate, make young again. 
EDNIWE. feorhe. (Line 444). Anew. Adr. 

EDNIWINGA. lif eft on-fehSe. (Line 1064-5). Anew. Adv. 
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ED-WENDEN. er pone. (Line 80). Back-turn, change, limit, end. For ED-WENDE. 
EFEN-HLEODR. e—e pus. (Line 1240). Even-sound, chaunt, the blending harmony of many 
voices. 


EORED-CIEST. e—um. (Line 648). A troop-band, battalion. 


FEDER-FULTUM. purhf. (Line 777 and 1290). Father-help, paternal favour. 
FEGRE. f. gefretwed. (Line 545). Fairly. For FAGERE. 

F-EDM-RIM. folde fe—s. (Line 57). Fathom-number. 

FAH-FEOND. f.gemah. (Line 1187). Shine-fiend, colour-glittering enemy, the Devil. 
FEORG-GEONG. f.onfon. (Line 381). See 

FEORH-GEONG. pet he f. eft. (Line 863). Life-path. 

FEORH-HORD. fages f. (Line 439). Life-treasure, soul-hoard (the breath of life). 
FEDR. laca® f—um. (Line 630). o%-fleoge® feSrum snel. (Line 691), &c. A pinion, wing. 
FEDRE. ne swanes f. (Line 274). Feathered? 

FEDRU sindon paf. (Line 592.) Feathers. Nom. pl. 

FILL. feorh efter f—e. (Line 739). Gen.e. fem. Fall, ruin, destruction. 

FINTA. ponne is se f. (Line 587). Tail, tail-fan ? (of a bird). See the note to this line. 
FIDRUTUM. hisf. (Line 1303). An error for SID RUTUM? thus :— 


swa se fugel swetum So the fowl his path 
his si6 rutum with-sweet * rue-plants 
and wynsumum and with-winsome 
wyrtum gefylle®. worts filleth. 


FLEOGED.  swa se fugel f. (Line 641). Flies. For FLYHD. 

FLYHT-HWAT., fratwe fe—s. (Line 667). Flight-swift, rapid. 

FOLCA-DRYD. f—um. (Line 650). Folk-crowd. 

FOLD-WYLM. fegrum f—um. (Line 127). Ground-mist, earth-steam. 

FOR-BIRSTAN. for-birsteS in breostum. (Line 1133). To fail, break, burst. 

FOR-GIEFEN. hafa pam treowe f. (Line 347). Granted. See FOR-GIFEN. 

FOR-NOM. pet erlig f. (Line 534). Consumed. For FORNAM. 

FOR-SWELAN.  for-sweleS under sunnan. (Line 1061). To enkindle, burn. See FOR- 
SW-ELAN. 

FORD-ONETTAN. forS-onetteS lenam lifes. (Line 908-9). To hasten forth. 

FORD-WEARD. f—ne gefean. (Line 1135). Forward, early. 

FOR-DYLMDE. bale f. (Line 566). Wrapped, obscured ? 

FOTAS. fealwe f. (Line619). The regular plural of FOT, foot. 

FR-EC, FREC. on pas freenan tid. (Line 778). on pa frecnan tid. (Line 898). Insolent, 
godless? (Swedish, FRACK). 


* This epithet of the Rue is probably not given to it from its odour, which is unpleasant, but 
from its having been early adopted as the plant and symbol of Penitence and Humility. Hence its 


characteristic name, Herb of Grace. 
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FRETWUM. f. blican. (Line 190). With decking-rays ; or, adverbially, adorningly. 

FREC. See FRAEC. 

FREFREND. me6raf. (Line 842). Comforter. 

FREODU. in f. dryhtnes. (Line 1192). Protection, guard, peace. (Swedish, FREDA; 
Danish, FREDE ; to ward, protect ). 

FUGEL-TIMBER. fager f. (Line 469). Fowl-timber, bird-frame, bird-outline (giving pro- 
mise of future perfection). In Swedish, the word AMNE, material, is used in the same way 
in compounds. 

FUL. geong geofona f. (Line 527). Full. For FULL. 

FPYRA-CYNN. f—es. (Line 981). The race of men, mankind. 

FYR-BAD. efter f—e. (Line 871). Gen. es.n.  Fire-bath. 

FYRN-GESCEAP. fager f. (Line 717). Yore-creation, ancient plan. 

FYRN-GESETU. 0% pet f. (Line 524). Fore-seat, old seat, ancient settlement. 

FYRST-MEARC. efter f—e. (Line 443). Space-mark, interval, period. 


G-ELSA. Soft, luxurious, easy. See HYGE-G. 

GE-ALDAD. and g. bis. (Line 852). Aged. 

GEAR-D.EG. #fterg—um. (Line 765). Year-day. 

GE-BLISSAD. se#lum g. (Line 280). Blessed, rejoiced. Past part. of GE-BLISSIAN. 

GE-BLOWEN. blostmumg. (Line 41). Wynnum g. (Line 54). Blown, blooming. Past 
part. of GE-BLOWAN, 

GE-BREADAD. §g. weorse’. (Line 742). Broadened, enlarged. 

GE-BYRGAN. del gebyrge. (Line 519). To taste. 

GE-BYSGAD. wintrum g. (Line 322 and 854). Busied, occupied. Past part. of GE-BYS- 
GIAN. 

GE-CORN. bi amg—um. (Line 773). Chosen. See GE-COREN. 

GE-CYNDE, hu his g. b?S. (Line 710). Nature, kind, birth, begetting. 

GE-D.ELED. fagre g. (Line 588). Party-dealt, party-coloured. 

GE-DAL.  purh his lifes g. (Line 1300). Parting, loss, dealing sacrifice. So in The Tra- 
veller's Song, hringa ge-dales.—In dealing out rings. 

GE-DRYHT. drymendrag. (Line 693). per gesta g. (Line 1228). so%-festrag. (Line 
1269). Multitude, host, tribe, band, clan. 

GE-EAWAN. dryhtum ge-eawe. (Line 666). To discover, show, exhibit. 

GE-ENDAD. eadgumg. (Line 997). Ended. See GE-ENDOD. 

GEFED. and hlyst g. (Line 284). se pe him petead g. (Line 636). Giveth. See GIFD. 

GE-FR-AETWAD. lond beo® g. (Line 232). Fretted, decked. 

GE-FREMIAN.  [hJelpe gefremede. (Line 1299). To grant, give ; help, assist, prosper. 
( Swedish, FRAMJA, to help forward. ) 

GE-PREOGE,. — swa us gefreogum gleawe. (Line 58). Inquiring, speiring. 

GE-FREODIAN,  ge-freo®a usic. (Line 1257). To protect, guard, befriend, love. 
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GE-FRUGNEN. hebbe ic g. (Line 1). Learned, speired. Past part. of GE-FREGNAN. 

GE-FYLGAN. pet him g. ne mag. (Line 692). To follow. See FYLIGEAN. 

GE-GEDRAD. searwum g. (Line 536). Gathered. Past part. of GE-GDRAN. 

GE-HEGAN. seono® g. (Line 984). To hedge, stake round, solemnly assemble. ( Alluding 
to the ancient manner of convoking folk-motes within certain sacred limits.) 

GE-HEOLDAN. pes pe hig. (Line 949). They kept, they held. 

GE-HONGEN. bledumg. (Line 75). Be-hung. 

GE-HWAM. wis ni¥a g. (Line 900). eadigra g. (Line 1204). Toeach. Dat. of GE- 
HWA. 

GE-HWANE. in siéag. (Line 925). Each. Acc. of GE-HWA. 

GE-HWONE. @el-stenca g. (Line 388). so%-festra g. (Line 1209). Each. Ace. of 
GE-HWA. 

GE-HYRDAN. §g. under heofonum. (Line 885). Served, obeyed. 3 p. pl. past tense of 
GE-HYRAN. 

GE-MEARCAD. wuldreg. (Line 634). Marked out, distinguished. For GE~-MEARCOD. 

GE-METED. eft.g. (Line 460). Meted, fashioned. 

GE-NIWAD. eall b?S g. (Line 556). Renewed. Past part. of GE-NIWIAN. 

GEOFEN. ofer g—es gong. (Line 235). The sea. For GEOFON. 

GEOND-FARAN. _bearo ealne geond-fara%. (Line 134). To pass through, traverse. 

GEOND-LACAN. lond geond-lace. (Line 139). To play through, run with playful waves 
through. 

GEOND-WLITAN. woruld geond-whites. (Line 419). To through-glance, to over-look. 

GESCEAFT. in pa merang. (Line 1318). Ace. sing. Creation. 

GESCEAPU. and g. dreoges. and beauty-shapes draweth out. (Line 418). Ace. 

GE-SCOD. per him ni g. (Line 798). Parted, separated. Past tense of GE-SCEADAN. 

GE-SCODAN. oft g. (Line 882). ? Would whelm. Sing ? 

GE-SCYLDED. ac. g.a. (Line 358). Shielded. See GE-SCYLD. 

GE-SETU. 0% pet fyrn-g. (Line 524). sun-beorht g. (Line 553). sorg-fulran g. (Line 
831). Seat, settlement, abode. Acc. sing. ? neut. 

GE-STADELAD. wic g. (Line 946). Stablished, founded. Past part. of GE-STADE- 
LIAN. 

GE-SWIGED. fugel bi?S g. (Line 288). Silent. Past part. of GE-SWIGEAN. 

GE-SWIN. leoSres g. (Line 273). ? An error for GE-SWINSE. Thus: 

leoSre ge-swinse, more-melodious may-marble, or, more-sweetly may-sweep. See LEODRES. 

sE-SYNNIG. so%-fest g. (Line 1043). Sinning, guilty. 

GEWIN-DAG. ne g—as. (Line 1222). Battle-day, day of contest. 

GE-WLITEGAD. woruldg. (Line 233). Adorned. 

GE-WUNIEN. Long g. (Line 960). They may won, might abide. 3p pl. subj. of GE- 

WUNIAN. 
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GE-WYRDAN. wihte g. (Line 37). To injure, annoy, hurt. SeeGE-WYRDLIAN, WYR- 
DAN. 

GE-WYRTAD.  wlitige g. mid hyra wel-dadum. (Line 1083, 4). Be-worted, herb-hung, gar- 
landed. See Lines 885 to 948, especially lines 928 and following. The phrase GEWYRTOD 
WIN, spiced or mixed wine, exhibits this word in the same sense as the German GEWURZTE. 
spiced, aromatized. 

GE-DRYDED. wepnum g. (Line 970) Forced, driven ? 

GE-DUNGEN. §g. on peode. (Line 317). leomum g. (Line 1297). Perfect, excellent. 

GIEDDAN. gieddade gleaw-mod. (Line 1139). To sing, teach, reveal, chaunt. 

GIEDDING. Jobes g—a. (Line 1095). Singing, teaching, revelstion. 

GIEF. scyppendes g—e. (Line 652). Gift, favour. See GIFU. 

GIEFA. weornda wil-giefa. (Line 927). A giver. 

GIELT. grimme g—as. (Line 919). Guilt. See GYLT. 

GLAEM. ponne sunnan g. (Line 504). Gleam. See GLEAM. 

GLIW. gumum to g—e. (Line 227). Glee, joy, gladness. So in Conybeare's rhyming poem, 
glad was ic g—um. 

GOD-BEARN. g—es meaht. (Line 1293). The God-child, Christ. 

GYFL. pe hi pat g. fegun. (Line 818). Fruit. Neut. 

GYRNE. g. on-guldon. (Line 817). Deeply, dreadly. 


H-EDRE. h. blice. (Line 230). Serenely. For HADRE. 


HAM. in pam gladan h. (Line 1183). in pam blidum h. (Line 1196). Home. Dat. for 
HAME. So in Judith, line 239. in Sam heolstran ham. 

HASO, HASWE, HASWIG. swa se haswe fugel. (Line 242). haswig fe6ra. (Line 
304). Dappled, white-speckly, grizzled, white mingled with a darker colour. Said of the 
Dove by Cadmon, of the Eagle in the Brunanburgh War-Song, and of the Phoenix in the 
Phenia-Song. 

HEAH-SELD. h. godes. (Line 1236). High-seat, throne. 

HEALDAD. h. mestudes #@. (Line 912). Holdeth. For HYLT. 

HEADO-ROF. h—es hof. (Line 453). High-famous, illustrious. 

HEFED. heah-mod h. (Line 223). Heaveth. For HEFD, from HEBBAN. 

HEOFUM. Under h. profe. (Line 343). Probably for HEOFON. See the Note on this line. 

HEOLSTR. h—e bi-hyded. (Line 883). Gen. es. Gloom, darkness. In Judith, line 239, 
we have the adj. heolster, dark, gloomy :—in Sam heolstran ham. 

HEORO-DREORG. h—es hus. (Line 431). (For H. DREORIG). Sword-weary. 

HETTENDE. per him h. (Line 880). The persecutor, the spoiler (the Devil). 

HINDER-WEARD. nis he h. (Line 625). Adj. Hindward, lagging behind. 

HILO. pan. nearwe bi-swac. (Line 824). He. For HE. 

HLEO OR. h. haligra. (Line 1311). Oracles. Meut. pl. 

HLEODOR-CWIDE. halges h. (Line 796). Oracle-word, revelation. 
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HOLD. h.on mode. (Line 890). Kind, mild, gentle, tender, merciful. (Icelandic HOLLR, 
Swedish HULD, Danish HULD.) 

HOLM-WR-ECE.  ofer h. (Line 229). From HOLM, and a substantive from the root 
RJECAN still preserved in the English words REACH, STRETCH ; the Scotch RAIK ; the 
Icelandic RZECKE, bed, “quasi in quo corpus extenditur.” (Jhre, Gloss. Sviog. II. 390) ; 
the Swedish RAK, straight; RACKA, to reach, extend, &c. Holm-reach, sea-reach, water- 
bed. (Or perhaps, holm-bed, isle-bed.) 

HRAM-WERIC. hele h. (Line 1105). Wail-weary. 

HREORA. h. wega. (Line 90). Of cruel. For HREOWA. 

HUNGOR. h. se hata. (Line 1223). Hunger. Mase. 

HWOPAN. le#Ssum h. (Line 1162). To weep. See WEPAN. 

HY. pet hy pis lane lif. (Line 959). ac hy in wlite wuniaS. (Line 1215). They. For HI. 

HYGE-G-ELSA. neh. (Line 626). Mind-easy, of a soft luxurious disposition. 

HYHT. and se angah. (Line 843). Hope. Mase. 


IDGE. to pasi. ageald, (Line 812). Can this be a mistake for SIGE ? thus :— 


wurdon teonlice They-were reproachfully 
to pa sige a-geald Sor that fall repaid 
wfter gylte. after the-guilt. 


IN-DRYHT. toi—um. (Line 393). Lord within, inhabitant-ruler (said of man), 
IN GEMONGE. wyrtumi. (Line 528). Among. Prep. governing the dative. 


LACAN. laca® feSrum. (Line 630). To play; to flap, move idly. (Icelandic LEIKA; Swe- 
dish, LEKA ; Danish, LEGA.) 

L-EDAD. on ge—motl. (Line 980). Led. Past part. of LADAN. 

LENE. lenan lifes. (Line 909). Gen. LAENAN, Reward. (Icelandic, LAUN ; Swedish, 
LON; Danish, LON. See LEAN. 

LAD-GENIDLA. nis per on Sam londe |. (Line 99, 100). Loath-enmity, malignancy, evil hate. 

LEAF-SCEAD. in pam l—e. (Line 407). Leaf-shade, foliage-shelter. 

LEOMU-LIC. 1. somod. (Line 1023). The limbed corpse, the body with all its members. 

LEORNERE. pes pe us leorneras wordum secga®. (Lines 846, 7). A teacher. 

LEODRES. 1. geswin. (Line 273). An error for LEODRE? See GESWIN. 

LIFGAN. ac per lifgaS a. (Line 1189).  lifgan in lisse. (Line 1342). Tolive. See LIFIAN. 

LIG-BRYNE. efterl. (Line 1151). Flame-burning. 

LIGED. ponne windl. (Line 361.) Lieth. For LIGD. 

LIG-PR-EC. efter |—e. (Line 447). Fire-struggle, flame-force. 

LOND-WELA. lene l—n. (Line 1007). Land-weal, the beauty and riches of the earth, 

LYGE-WORD. pet ie —um. (Line 1091). Lie-word, lie, falsity. 


M-ERAN mera® modigne. (Line 673). and for cyning mera%. (Line 686). To praise, honour, 
magnify, proclaim. (Icelandic MERA.) 
VOL. XXX. 2T 
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MAN-FREMMEND. m—um. (Line 12). Iniquity-worker. Opposed to RYHT-F. 

MEAHT. forgeaf him se m—a. (Line 751). Mighty. See MEAHTIG. 

MEARM-STAN. onm—e. (Line 664). Marble-stone. See MARM-S. 

MENGU. wintram. (Line 837). a many, a multitude. 

MEORD. pas him m—e wile. (Line 942). Dat.e. Reward. 

MED. mr—a frefrend. (Line 842). Wearied. For MEDIG. 

MIDLICE. sawel m. (Line 1044). sawlam. (Line 1166). Error for MID LICE? with 
the body. 

MOD. m. afysed. (Line 1313). By the soul or mind? Dat. sing. for MODE. See 
HAM. 

MODIG. m. meahtum spedig. (Line 19). Mindful, all-wise. 

MOLD--ERN. on m—-e. (Line 1125). Mould-house, grave. 

MOLD-GRAF. from m—um. (Line 1045). Mould-grave, earth-grave. 

MOLSNAD. m. weortan. (Line 1126). Mouldered. 

MONEG. hat b?S m—um. (Line 1040). Many. 

MONGE. weron hwar*re m. (Line 883). ponne m. beoS. (Line 979). Many 


NEARWE, pahion. bi-swac. (Line 824). Cruelly, wickedly. 
NEO. n.—bed ceose. (Line 1104). Corpse. See NA, NE. 
NEO-BED. n. ceose. (Line 1104). Corpse-bed. 

NIMED.  ponne deaS n. (Line 968). Takes. See NIMD. 
NIWE. eard-wie n. (Line 860). Anew. Adv. 


OFER. 0. est Godes. (Line 804.) 0. eces word. (Line 819). Contrary to, against. So in 
sec. 5, of the Laws of Wihtred, o. cinges bebod, contrary to the king's command. 

OFETT, o. edmive. (Line 153). With fruit. 

OF-GIEFAN. 0. sceoldon. (Line 822). To relinquish. See OF-GIFAN. 

ON-BRYRDED. 0. breost-sefa. (Line 251). breostum o. (Line 1097). Animated. From 
ON-BRYRDAN. See also Judith, line 187. 

ON-GYN. eades o. (Line 1274). A beginning, origin. 

ON-H-ETED. hus o. (Line 421). Up-heated. Past part. of ON-HALTAN. 

ON-HALGE,. o. under heofonum. (Line 145). Unholy-thing, aught unholy. 

ON-SAWEN. sedo. (Line 503). Sown. Past part. of ON-SAWAN. 

ON-SYN. eades o. (Line 793). Denial, refusal. (Jcelandic and Old Swedish SYNIA, to 
deny.) 

ON-SYN. fore o. (Line 1197). Gen. E. fem. Face, sight. See AN-SYN. 

ON-TIHTE.  fyr bis 0. (Line 1048). On-drawn, driven on. Past part. of ON-TIHTAN. 

ON-WALD. ar and o. (Line 1324). One-wielding, almight, supreme power. (Swedish 
ENVALDE.) 

ORGAN. ne o-an siveg. (Line 272). Gen. AN. Organ. 

OD-EAWAN. folcum o%-eawe%. (Line 642). To show. 
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OD-FLEOGAN. 0% fleoge®’ feSrum snel. (Line 691). To fly out. 
OD-SCUFAN. 0%-scufeS scearplice. (Line 333). To shove out, to break away. 


PEA. onlicast p—n. (Line 622). Gen. AN. A peacock, pea. See PAWA. 


REMIG. blissum r. (Line 252). Strength-full, mighty, animated. 

RODE-TREOW. onr. (Line 1284). Rood-tree, cross. 

RYHT-FREMMEND. r—e manes amerede. (Line 1263, 4). Right-working, a just man. 
Opposed to MAN-FREMMEND. 


SAEGED. ss. weorSe®. (Line 282). Seen. 

SCEADU. ofer s. scines. (Line 417). Shades. Ace. pi. 

SCYLD. is se s. ufan. (Line 614). Shoulder. The same form occurs in the Laws of King 
Athelbirht, sec. 32. Gif man riht ham-scyld purhstin®. mid weor%e forgelde. If any one 
pierce-through the right-shoulder blade, let him adequately make compensation. The shoulder- 
bone (blade-bone) of a hog is stilled called a SHIELD in some parts of England. See 
SCULDER, 

SCYLDUM. ss. sceS%an. (Line 357). Adv. Wickedly, profanely. 

SCYLD-WYRCENDE. ponne peos woruld s. (Line 1000, 1). Guilt-working. 

SCYLL. s—um biweaxen. (Line 618). Scale, horny shell (on animals). 

SEARWUM. ss. gegedrad. (Line 536). Adv. Cunningly, skilfully. 

SELAST. bregus. (Line 1238). Best, happiest. Sup. of SEL. See SELOST. 

SELLE. him wear’ s. lif. (Line 832). Given? For SEALD. 

SEOMAN. ac se wong seoma®. (Line 38). To abide, remain. 

SETED. and ymb s. utan. (Line 406). Setteth. See SETTE. 

SIGOR-FAEST. ss. sette. (Line 561). Victory-fast, triumph-firm, victorious, glorious. Here 
ac. sing—masc. 

SIN-CALDU. nes. (Line 34). Ever-piercing cold. 

SIN-DREAM. on s—um. (Line 767). Lasting joy. 

SID. ofer s—ne se. (Line 205). Wide. For SID. 

SNYTTRU-CRAFT. ands. (Line 1243). Prudence-craft, wisdom. 

SOLERE.  sylfin pams. (Line 405). Mis-reading or error for SOL-ERC? sun-ark, sun- 
cradle. 

SPED. hwa%re his meahta s. heah ofer heofonum halig wunade. (Line 1279—81). Source. 
life-spring, essence. Soin Cadmon (Introd.) :— 


he is magna sped He is of-powers the-essence, 
heafod ealra the-head of-all 
heah-gesceafta. high creations. 


In line 786, purh his wundra sped, it has the more usual signification of efficacy, power, force. 
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STIGAD. s.to wuldre. (Line 1082). Rises, climbs. See STIHD. 

STIGED. ponne buyne s. (Line 1038). Rises, climbs. See STIHD. 

STRENDU. magness. (Line 1248). Idem ac STRANG? strong. 

SUN-BEARO. ss. lixe®. (Line 66). Sun-grove. 

SUN-BEORHT. §s. gesetu. (Line 553). Sun-bright. 

SUND-PLEGA. efter s--n. Line 222). Sound-play, swimming-sports in sound-waves. 

SWEGL-CONDEL @r pes beacnes cyme s—ie. (Line 214,15). The vault-candle, the sun. 

SWA. s. ju wetres rym. (Line 82). When. 

SWELGED. gredig s. (Line 1012) Swallows. See SWELGD. 

SWIAD. ponnes. he. (Line 283). Grows silent. From SWIGAN. 

SWINSIAN, | singeS swa and swinsa%. (Line 279). swinsa® sib-gedryht. (Line 1233). To 
chaunt, carol. 

SWONGOR. swarnes. (Line 627). Lazy, idle. See SWONG. 

SWYLT-CWALE. sare s. (Line 735). Death-quelling, death-ruin. 


TACN. faenes t—e. (Line 897). Touch? (Maso-Gothic, TEKAN; Old Dutch, TUCKEN, 
to touch.) 

TILGAN. mer®a tilga®. (Line 941). To pursue, strive after, cultivate. See TILIAN. 

TIMBRAN. t. onginnes. (Line 374). To build. See TIMBRIAN. 

TO-G-EDRE. lucant. (Line 448). Together. For TO-G.DERE. 


UN-BRYCE. domu. (Line 1282). Unbroken. 

UN-CYSTE. @ledu. (Line 1049). Sore torment. 

UN-GEWYRDED. wuna%u. (Line 359). Unharmed. 

UP-ASTELLAN. ponne anwald eal up-astellaS. (Line 1019, 20). To raise up. 
UP-L-EDEND.  ealra beama on eorS-wege u—ra. (Line 352—4.) Up-shooting. 


W.ESM. eortan w—as. (Line 484). Fruit. For W/ESTM. 

W-ETR. swa ju w—es prym. (Line 82). Water. For WAETER. 

WEARDIAD. wie w. (Line 893). Wardeth. See WEARDAD. 

WEARM. ne w. weder. (Line 35). weder-condel w. (Line 371). Sultry, close, hot, burning, 
oppressive. 

WEARD. pet him dryhten w. (Line 888). Might be. Subj. From WEORDAN. 

WEDER-CONDEL.  w. wearm. (Line 371). Air-candle, the sun. 

WEFIAN. wundrum wefiaS. (Line 681). To wonder, stand amazed. 

WEORUD. w—a wil-giefa. (Line 927). A host, company. See WEROD, 

WEREDE. leohte w. (Line 1190). Nom. pl. Hosts. 

WESED. ed-geong w. (Line 744). Beeth, becometh. From WESAN. 

WEDEL. wroht ne w. (Line 1221). Want, poverty. See WEDL. 

WIL-GEDRYHT. hu seo w. (Line 682). Beloved lord. 

WIL-GIEFA. weoruda w. (Line 927). The giver of what is willed, pleasure-giver. 
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WILL-SELE. w. stymeS. (Line 424). Pleasure-hall. 

WINTER-GEWEDU. eorSan pecca® w—um. (Line 496, 7). Winter-weeds (frost and snow ). 
WINTER-GEWEORP. new. (Line 113). Winter-cast, whirlwind, hurricane. 
WINTER-SCUR. new. (Line 36). Winter-shower. 

WLITE. w. and westma, (Line 661). Beauty. Gen. sing. 

WR-ECE. Reach, stretch, bed. See HOLM-W. 

WR-EC-WHIL. ewfter—we. (Line 1051). Exile-while, space of banishment. 
WUDU-BLED. and w—a. (Line 386). Wood-blade, forest-twig, stick, foliage. 
WURMA. w—n geblonden. (Line 586). Purple, shell-purple colour. 

WUDU. w. bi®% gelice. (Line 74). Wood. For WUDU. 
WYLLA-STREAM. w—a wudu-holtum in. (Line 721). Well-stream. 
WYNN. lagu-floda w. (Line 140). Joy. For WYN. 

WYNSUMU. weterw. (Line 129). Winsome. For WYNSUM. 


YRMDU. yidu ne y. (Line 103). y. efter ete. (Line 807). y. ne yldo. (Line 1225) 
Misery. See YRMD. 

YDAST. ponne y.mag. (Line 225). Easiest. For YDEST. 

YD-FARU. wi% y&-fare. (Line 88). Foam-rush, wave-onslaught. 

YD-MERE. ofer y. (Line 187). The foamy sea, the wide-wave sea. 


PE. pe hi pet gylf pegun. (Line 818). That, for that. 

PEARLIC. p.wite. (Line 1286). Dreadful, heavy, severe. 

PECAN. hine ad peces. (Line 728). To cover, hide. See PECCAN. 

PEGUN. pet hibu p (Line 802). pe hi pat gylfp. (Line 818). They took, tasted. From 
J ICGAN. 

PIGAN. ponne fyr piges. (Line 436.) lig eal piges. (Line 1009). To consume, devour, wrap. 

PRAGE-MIDLUM. and p. (Line 318.) So for a while, during a time. 

PRYM-SITTEND. p—um. (Line 1244). In-glory sitting, gloriously throned. 

PRYDE. wetra p. (Line 566). Host, mass. See PRYD. 


ADDENDA. 


ASWEFIAN. a-swefed under swegle. (Line 369). To put to sleep, to lull, silence, slay.—So 
in Judith. (Line 640). swyrdum aswefede; and in the Brunanburgh War-Song, sweordum 
aswefede. 

BEORGAN. brim-cald beorges. (Line 219). To save, free, deliver, rescue. (Jcelandic, 

BIARGA; Swedish, BERGA; Danish, BIERGE. Derived from the root BORG, a hill, castle, 

place of safety.) 
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BI. bi pam gecornum cristes pegnum. (Line 773, 4). To. Governs a dative. 

CLAM. ce. biclyppeS. (Line 551). A ball, lump, rolled or wrought heap. (Low German, 
KLAMM,a lump. Connected with the root, CLAMMY, adhering together.) 

LEOMA. swegles |. (Line 206). Splendour. (Latin, LUMEN.) 

MOLSNAD. The root, MOLS, occurs in Gregory's Dialogues, mid molsne gebrosnode. 
(Dutch, MOLMEN, MOLSEMEN ; Danish, MULNE; Swedish, MULTNA, to moulder. 
Connected with the Icelandic, MYGA; Swedish, MOGEL; Danish, MUEL; Latin, 
MUCOR. These again have probably a near affinity with the wide-spread root, MOLDE, 
MYL, mould, soft earth. 

ON LASTE. leoflic on |. (Line 877). This expression, which commonly means (see the Bru- 
nanburg War-song, Cadmon, and Judith line 416) at foot, close behind, at one’s heels, here 
signifies to the foot, to the tread. 

TO. agenne eard eft to secan. (Line 547-8). Guest points out the following line—and grim 
inne to wunien—in The Grave, that masterly and remarkable Anglo-Saxon tableau a la Rem- 
brandt written in the 12th century, as perhaps the earliest example on record of the now universal 
English idiom of using TO before the infinitive. The above line from the Phenizx-song is, 
however, at least a century more ancient. 

pJES. p. a byre siS%an gyrne on-guldon. (Line 817, 18.) An Adverb, from DES. May 
be commonly translated in its original signification of for-this, as-to-this. 

DAES pE. paws pe leorneras wordum secga®. (Line 847, 8.) As. 

PET. p. sindon pa word. (Line 1308). This singular neuter pronoun is sometimes used in a 
plural multitudinous signification, as if that troop, and is then equivalent to these, those —So in 
the Traveller's Song :— 


ne weron Set gesia Nor were these of comrades 
%a se#mestan the least-worthy, 

swa ymbclyppa’®s whatsoever enclippen 
ceald-brimmas. the-cold-seas. 


And in the Confessor's Death-song :— 


Set eall eaSwarde All that (troop) who-Edward, 

e®elum kinge the-noble king, 

Hyrdon holdlice served faithfully— 

hage-stealde menn. princely-sitting men ! 
A similar idiom occurs in Fletcher's lines :— 

“ All that comes a’ near him, 
He thinks are come on purpose to destroy him.” 
This important usage of the word P/ET was first pointed out by Guest, in his valuable History 
of English Rhythms, vol. 2, in the chapter on Anglo-Saxon idioms. 








XXIII. On Stone Shot found in the Ditch of the Tower of London : 
in a Letter from Rosert Porrerr, Esg., F.S.4., to NicHovas 
Caruisie, Esq., K.H.., F-B.S., Secretary. 


Read 23d November, 1843. 


My DEAR Sir, The Tower of London, 21st November, 1843. 

Tue Board of Ordnance having at your request presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries one of the stone Shot recently dug out of the bed of the ditch 
of this fortress, I have considered that it might not be altogether uninterest- 
ing to the Society to be made acquainted with such information respecting it 
as*my residence within the garrison has afforded me facilities of obtaining. 

I would first observe that the occasion of the discovery of this shot, with 
about thirty others, was the conversion of the Moat into a dry ditch, and the 
levelling of the bed of the same :—a work undertaken by order of Government 
for the purpose of rendering the Tower, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
more salubrious, cases of disease supposed to have originated from malaria 
having previously occurred. This judicious work has now been completed, 
and during its progress the shot in question were found ; they were of several 
sizes, from ten inches diameter down to four inches and a half :—the one sent 
to the society is of five inches and a half. They consist of Kentish rag stone 
or Maidstone grit of the green-sand formation, and probably came from the 
quarries of that town; they were found in that part of the ditch which is 
on the south side of the Tower running parallel with the Thames, and some 
were found in fragmental parts; a hemisphere of one of large size was ob- 
tained by and is now in the collection of Walter Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. and 
two others, smaller, are in my possession. 

It may now be expected that I should offer some suggestion as to the age 
of these shot, and as to the circumstances which may have occasioned their 
deposition in the place where they were found. The very rude form of these 
shot is sufficient to indicate that they belong to a period when the art of 
gunnery was in its infancy; they form an extraordinary contrast to the 
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perfect sphericity and exact dimensions required for fitting the calibres of 
modern ordnance, and upon which the force and direction of the projectile 
is so dependent. The use of stone shot also in England seems to have been 
discontinued since the reign of Elizabeth, and even in that reign the pro- 
portion of them used, compared with those of iron, appears to have been very 
small; they also seem to have been much improved in form, being described 
as “ polished” in inventories of that period. The following extract from an 
official book preserved in the Tower, entitled “The Surveye of the Queene 
her Ma®* Shippes taken and viewed by Thofficer of Thordnance 25th 
January, 1575,” will serve to confirm these conclusions. The ship I have 
selected as an example is the “ Eliza Bonadventure ” armed with “ 2 dimi- 
canons, 2 canon piriers, 6 culveringes, 10 dimi-culveringes, 8 sacres, 2 minions, 
2 faweons, | fowler with two chambers, 3 portpeeces of forged iron with two 
chambers apeece, and 4 fowlers of forged iron with like chambers,” in all 40 
pieces of ordnance. : 

For this great variety of guns there appears to have been a still greater 
variety of shot, they are thus described in the inventory : 


Cross barred shotte, viz' for dimicanons 
for culveringes 
for dimi culveringes 
for sacres 2 ‘ ‘ , ; and one minion. 
Jointed shotte, viz' for di. canons 
for culveringes 
for sacres 
Di. canon shotte 
Culveringe shotte 
Di. culveringe shotte 
Sacre shotte 
Minion shotte 
Fawcon shotte 
Fawconett shotte 
Bare shotte of yron 
Hollow shotte of lead 
Stone shotte, polished, viz' for canon piriers 
for portpeeces 
for fowlers, roughe . 
Here the proportion of stone shot to those of other descriptions is less 


than one to ten; in several other instances it appears to be still smaller. 
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I think that we may, therefore, infer that stone shot were getting gradually 
into disuse at this period, and also that very rough and rudely formed shot, 
such as are the subject of this communication, are of a much more ancient date. 

In endeavouring to fix that date, I have been much guided by two cir- 
cumstances, the one being the fractured state of a portion of them, and the 
other their particular and limited locality. 

The first of these circumstances indicates that they have been projected 
with great violence against the walls of this fortress; and the other, namely, 
their accumulation at one particular spot, that they were all sent from one 
battery of cannon of different dimensions, probably established on the oppo- 
site side of the river. 

It remained to be seen whether there was any record of such a hostile 
arrangement against the Tower. 

Now in Bayley’s History of the Tower, 8vo. edition 1830, page 43, there 
appear various extracts from Hall, Kennett, Stow, and Holinshed, showing 
that in the 38th year of Henry VI. A.D. 1460, on the news of the landing 
of the Yorkist army commanded by the Earls of March, Salisbury, and 
Warwick, from Calais, which was afterwards joined by Lord Cobham, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Bourchier), Lord Scales was dispatched by 
the King with the Earl of Kendal and Lord Lovell with a considerable body 
of troops for the protection of London, but the inhabitants being decidedly 
in favour of the opposite party refused their assistance, whereupon Lord 
Scales entered the Tower with his forces, and omitted no opportunity to 
revenge the disloyalty of the citizens; but he was shortly after furiously 
besieged there by the Earl of Salisbury, Lord Cobham, and Sir John Wen- 
locke : the latter carried on the siege on the eastern side of the fortress, Lord 
Cobham with certain aldermen of the city kept the west side, and on the 
south artillery was planted on the opposite side of the river. By these means 
“the Tower was so vigilantly watched, that no person could issue out or 
entre in, to the great displeasure of the Lord Scales and his company, which 
dayly shotte their ordinaunce, and had likewise great ordinaunce shote at 
them, to the hurte and no pleasure of both partis.” (Hall). 

I think, therefore, that no reasonable doubt can now be entertained that 
the shot in question are of the time of Henry VI. that they were fired against 
the Tower from the battery in Southwark above mentioned, and rebounded 
VOL. XXX. 2U 
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from the walls into the ditch ; I may add that two of them of the largest 
description were taken up from the bed of the river above low-water mark 
immediately opposite to the water gate called Traitor’s Gate. 

The sizes of the shot nearly correspond with those which we now term 
84 pounder, 68 pr. 42 pr. 24 pr. 18 pr. and 12 pr. 

There are now in the tower of the Record Office, in the possession of 
Thomas D. Hardy, Esq. keeper thereof, several stone shot very similar in 
appearance to those above described ; these were brought from Constanti- 
nople, and had been used against that city in the memorable siege of 1453 
when it was taken by the Turks. 

To conclude this little history of stone shot as far as the Tower is con- 
cerned, I have only to add, that in front of the Horse Armoury there are 
preserved mounted on pedestals two stone shot of great size, one being no 
less in diameter than two feet, and the other eighteen inches ; also that within 
the Armoury there are two more stone shot of the diameters of seven and 
seven and a half inches, which were found about twelve years ago fourteen 
feet beneath the surface of a street in Woolwich, and were supposed to 
indicate the site of an ancient manufactory of those missiles.—I have the 
honour to be, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 


R. PORRETT. 


P.S. To prevent any hasty inference from the preceding communication, 
that because the issues of stone shot, in proportion to those of iron, had 
been diminished in the reign of Elizabeth, they had therefore ceased to be 
provided, I annex an extract from a book preserved in the Tower, entitled, 
“ Provisions and Receipts for ix yeres in the beginninge of Her Ma" 
Raigne, from 1558 to 1567,” viz. 

“ Receptes from Anthony Rickman and Edward Caflyn Marchants :—Stone shott of sundrie 
sorts, 204 score, and 18.” 


I also wish to add that since my communication was written another stone 
shot has been dug up in the Tower between the north-eastern turret of 
the White Tower and the front of the ruins of the Armoury burnt down in 
October 1841. This shot is of large size, 17 inches in diameter, and was probably 
aimed at the White Tower from the battery in Southwark before mentioned. 
March 11, 1844. R. P. 





























XXIV. An Account of the opening of some Barrows in South Dor- 
setshire. Ina Letter from Joun SyDENHAM, Esq., of Green- 
wich, to Joun Yonce Akerman, Esg., F.S.A. 


Read 23d November, 1843. 


Dear SIR, 

In compliance with your request I proceed to furnish a few memoranda 
of circumstances attending the opening of some barrows in the south of 
Dorsetshire, indicating the differences that prevail between the barrows of 
that part of the country and those that have been opened so numerously in 
the county of Kent. Those differences are so many and so distinct that it 
will at once be manifest that the two classes have little in common, save the 
principle of tumular interment; and that they are respectively the construc- 
tion of a different people, and have been erected at distant eras. To this 
difference, however, there is one—and so far as I have been enabled to ascer- 
tain, but one—exception, in the remarkable barrow recently investigated at 
Iffin’s Wood near Canterbury, and described by you in the first portion of 
the thirtieth volume of the Archzologia. The contents of this barrow are of 
a character precisely similar to those I am now about to describe. The con- 
struction of the barrow, the material and form of the urns, their inverted 
position, the irregularity of their depositure, are all in strict accordance with 
the peculiar features of the Dorsetshire barrows. 

Few counties are so rich in relics of our Celtic forefathers as Dorsetshire. 
The numerous hill cities that crown its heights, the antient settlements that 
are traceable on its hill sides, the stone circles and other lithite monuments that 
yet rear their grey and venerable forms, the innumerable barrows that bestud 
its elevated and unploughed downs, still remain, the monumental indications 
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of the customs, the modes of life, the religious rites, and the funeral cere- 
monies of the Celtic inhabitants of our land. 

This rich mine of antiquarian and historical associations has been little 
explored; and it is therefore with less reluctance that I venture upon some 
detail of circumstances connected with Dorsetshire barrows, leaving it to 
others of more enlarged experience and of more extensive reading to apply 
the facts to the purposes of historical illustration. 

The circumstances in which the contents of the Dorsetshire barrows differ 
from those of Kent are chiefly negative. They offer few evidences of elabo- 
rate ceremonial depositure ; the explorer is rewarded by no domestic vessels 
or other fictile vases of graceful form and indicating an advance in the art of 
pottery,—no patere of bright Samian ware,—no elegant balsamaria,—no 
glittering trinkets of gold,—no ornaments of jet or amber,—no glass beads, 
—no lamps,—-no metal vessels,—no instruments or weapons of iron,—rare 
exceptional instances of articles in bronze,—and, above all, no illustrative 
coins. These barrows, however, are not destitute of a considerable degree of 
interest, heightened indeed by these very peculiarities, which indicate that 
here are the antient sepulchres of the earliest fathers of the land, and that 
the history of tumular interment in Britain cannot be carried higher than 
the period of their construction. 

In form these barrows generally present the segment of a sphere thrown 
up with great precision. There are a few instances of the bell-shaped barrow— 
a species frequently of large size. Occasionally the barrow is encircled by 
a shallow ditch, and in rare instances a low vallum is found beyond the 
ditch. There are also a few of the varieties termed by the cognoscenti in 
tumular physiognomy as the “ long barrow,” the “ twin barrow,” the “ druid 
barrow,” and the “pond barrow;” though from the absence of sufficient 
remains in the latter I am not satisfied of their sepulchral intention. 

In size the Dorsetshire barrows vary considerably, ranging from a height 
of twenty or twenty-five feet to a scarcely perceptible elevation above the 
surrounding soil. In tumular research, however, as in many other pursuits, 
appearances are not to be trusted. Fronti nulla fides. It is not in the 
largest barrow, nor in that of the most graceful outline, that the explorer 
must look for the richest reward for his toil. Many a large and elegant 
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barrow has produced but a simple interment by inhumation or cremation, 
without any urn or accompanying relic of any kind; whilst some contiguous 
humble-looking barrow of five or six feet elevation has been rich in inter- 
ments of varied character, itself containing the elements for a whole chapter 
on the varieties of tumular interment. 

The contents of barrows, however, constitute their most interesting and 
important features, and in this respect the barrows of South Dorsetshire 
present peculiarities not elsewhere observable. One of the more striking of 
these peculiarities is the utter want of uniformity in the modes of interment. 
Combustion and inhumation are manifestly contemporaneous practices ; and 
different varieties of both these modes of deposit are observable in the same 
barrow. ‘The articles found associated with the interments are few in 
number. They comprise urns of varied size and form, of coarse material 
and rude manipulation,—fragments of pottery,—implements of bone,—beads 
of clay, bone, and shells,—flint arrow-heads,—deers’ antlers,—and, but 
rarely, weapons and implements of bronze. 

The following detailed description of some of the barrows will convey the 
most definite idea of the prevailing varieties in the modes of interment, and 
the peculiarities of the sepulchral memorials found in these antient burial 
places. 

No. 1. A barrow about three miles west of Dorchester within a few hun- 
dred yards of the antient road, Ickneild Street. This barrow, the excavation 
of which proved highly interesting, was bowl-shaped, about eighteen feet in 
height and forty in diameter; it was thrown up over a large cist, cut in the 
native chalk, and was composed of a cairn of flints, the lower portion of 
which had been laboriously broken and chipped, the upper part being formed 
of large unbroken flints. Above this were successive layers of brown and 
black mould to the thickness of three feet; the exterior coating being a 
layer of large flints two and a half feet in thickness. Amongst the flints in 
the inner cairn many fragments of charcoal were found: and the layers of 
brown and black mould were divided by a sprinkling of ashes. The inter- 
ments were numerous and remarkably varied. 

On the floor of the cist were skeletons of two bodies that had been deposited 
with the legs drawn up. To the west of these. also on the floor of the cist, 
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was a plain interment of burnt bones, of which there was a considerable heap. 
The bodies were covered with the cairn of chipped flints without the inter- 
vention of flat stones or other protection. Between the chipped and the entire 
flints, the skeleton of an infant was found, extended at length, on the right of 
which was a small unornamented urn, of which there is an accompanying 
sketch. (Plate XVII. No. 1.) Near the crown of the cairn of flints, embedded 
in a mass of exceedingly fine black unctuous mould, was a handsome urn, stand- 
ing upright, about twelve inches high by ten in diameter, nearly full of burnt 
bones and ashes. It was much ornamented, as will be seen by the accom- 
panying sketch. (No. 2.) The tooth-like ornaments are indentations made 
probably with a pointed piece of bone. The lines in the upper compartment 
appear to have been impressed by binding a long strip of twisted skin spirally 
round the urn. On the south side of the barrow, and about a foot beneath 
the surface, a large urn was found, eighteen inches in height by thirteen 
inches in diameter, sketch. (No. 3.) It had two perforated knobs that a string 
might be passed through for suspension, but was otherwise destitute of orna- 
ment. It contained a small quantity of burnt bones, amongst which were a 
few beads, four of which were small, scarcely one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter, apparently of a pearly substance. Another was of bone, small, and 
cylindrical. There were also two peculiar ornaments, one ring-shaped, about 
one inch in diameter, the other of the same diameter, star-shaped, and both 
were perforated. A small cowrie shell was likewise found, which had been 
perforated, and worn, probably, as a bead. All these articles had been sub- 
ject to the action of fire. A thick layer of fine black mould was found 
beneath this urn. 

Near the last urn, more towards the centre of the barrow, was a smaller 
urn seven inches in height and six in diameter. (No. 4.) It was nearly full of 
small burnt bones and ashes, over which flints had been crammed into the 
mouth of the urn. It was lying somewhat inclined, in a bed of fine black 
mould. 

Near the surface of the barrow, a little towards the south, was an inter- 
ment of burnt bones, covered with a fragment of a very large urn, but of 
which no more than that piece could be found. The pottery was exceedingly 
thick, and covered with a careless net-like ornament. 
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A few inches below the summit of the barrow was a ninth interment, the 
skeleton of a child, deposited at length, without urn or trace of burning. 

No. 2.—A barrow a few yards to the west of that just described and about 
the same size. The nucleus of this was also a cairn of flints, covering a cist 
about seven feet in length, by four in width, and four indepth. Above these 
flints were successive layers of a fine brown earth separated by ashes and char- 
coal. The external covering was a thin layer of flints. In the cist was a 
skeleton at length, having a fractured urn filled with chalk rubble on its left, 
and the antler of a large stag on its right side. Above the heap of flints 
was the skeleton of a child, with an urn lying near its side full of mould, 
which appeared to have been forced into it at the time of depositure with such 
violence as to fracture it. It bore the chevron ornament, and a sketch is 
annexed. (No. 5.) 

A few inches above this interment was a large urn of very coarse material, 
with a rim, but no ornament. (No. 6.) It was inverted, and contained a 
quantity of burnt bones. 

The latest interment was at the apex of the barrow, where, a few inches 
only beneath the turf, was a skeleton interred at length, with a great number 
of fragments of coarse pottery scattered near. 

No. 3.—A barrow to the westward of the foregoing, constructed of com- 
mingled chalk and earth, having for its nucleus a cairn of flints. It covered 
a large circular cist, five feet in diameter and nearly five feet in depth, cut 
in the native chalk. At the bottom of this cist were three skeletons that 
appeared to have been hastily deposited. They were covered by a layer of 
chalk and earth about a foot thick, on which lay another skeleton covered 
by a similar layer, on which was extended a fifth body. 

Two other skeletons were found in the body of the barrow. 

Fragments of charcoal, black mould, and other usual indications of crema- 
tion were observed scattered about, both in the body of the barrow, and in 
the cist; but neither urn nor fragment of pottery was found. 

No. 4.—About a mile still further westward another barrow, similarly 
constructed, but without any cist. At the centre, on the floor of the barrow, 
and embedded in the cairn of flints, was an urn eleven inches high and eight 
in diameter, of nearly upright form, of extremely rude workmanship, and 
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with no ornament save two perforated bosses on the rim. It was filled with 
burnt bones mixed with charcoal and ashes, over which, and resting on the 
very mouth of the urn, was placed an unburnt skull. 

No. 5.—Another barrow near the last contained an urnal interment of 
burnt bones, and a skeleton extended at length. 

No. 6.—A third very small barrow was close to the last two. In its 
centre was a circular cist cut in the chalk, just large enough to contain a 
barrel-shaped urn full of burnt bones. 

No. 7.—A small barrow contiguous to the outer agger of the stupendous 
earth-work, Maiden Castle, two miles south of Dorchester. This barrow 
had no cist: there were three interments by simple inhumation on the floor 
of the barrow. Near its summit was a small urn (vide sketch No. 7.) of the 
upright form, decorated all over with the favourite zig-zag ornament of the 
antients. No bones, ashes, or other indications of an interment were found 
in immediate association with this urn. 

No. 8.—A barrow, close to the last, presented a plain interment of burnt 
bones on the centre of the floor. In the midst of the ashes were two bronze 
daggers, (vide sketch No. 8.) one five and a half inches in length, the other 
four inches ; the larger, which was in fine preservation, was curiously wrought, 
chased, and gilt. 

No. 9.—A large barrow near the latter contained but one interment by 
inhumation, the body having been deposited with the legs drawn up. 

No. 10.—Another large barrow in the same group produced nothing but 
a single interment of burnt bones. 

No. 11.—In a barrow somewhat north of the last was a skeleton deposited 
on the floor, and near the top were two similar interments. Fragments of 
charcoal and ashes were sprinkled throughout the chalk and rubble of which 
the barrow was constructed. 

No. 12.—This barrow was seated on Ridgeway-hill (two miles south of 
Maiden Castle) part of an elevated range that may be said to be almost 
covered with these antient sepulchres. In the centre of the barrow a cist 
about six feet in length had been excavated in the chalk, lined with flat 
stones set on edge, and covered by a large flat stone. In this was deposited 
a skeleton with a deer’s antler and several of the teeth of a boar of very 
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large size. At the foot of the skeleton was an urn (No. 9.) containing a 
quantity of the burnt bones of some animal, probably of the fox or badger. 
It also contained a triangular spear-head of stone curiously serrated at the 
edges, an arrow-head of flint, and part of the tusk of a boar corresponding 
in size with the teeth mentioned above; a hole was nicely drilled through 
this tusk, and it had probably been worn suspended from the neck. The 
barrow contained no other interment. 

No. 13.—This was a very large barrow, also on Ridgeway. It had been 
ploughed over, and attention drawn to it by the circumstance that the 
ploughshare in passing over it turned out large fragments of pottery and 
burnt bones. From the condition of the crop the excavations in this 
barrow were necessarily limited, but they served to produce from the south 
side the bottoms of about twenty urns which had been deposited so near the 
surface that their upper portions had been destroyed by the plough. They 
nearly all contained burnt bones and granular portions of chalk, of the 
shape and size of grains of wheat. The barrow was constructed of chalk. 
About four feet from the surface, and to the south of the centre, were three 
flat stones lying one over the other, and below the third was a small circular 
cist cut in the material of the barrow, containing an urn nearly full of burnt 
bones. It was not explored to any greater depth. 

No. 14.—A small barrow near the last contained a kistvaen, or rather a 
stone coffin, formed of flat stones, placed edgeways, and covered with similar 
flat stones. It contained the skeleton of a female. 

No. 15.—In another contiguous barrow two skeletons were found deposited 
on the floor, the one across the other, lying respectively north and south, and 
east and west. 

No. 16.—A large bell-shaped barrow, also on Ridgeway. After three days 
digging in a stiff tenacious clayey soil, of which this barrow was composed, 
without the discovery of any indication of interment, the labour was relin- 
quished as hopeless. 

No. 17.—A low flat barrow, with an elevation scarcely perceptible. It had 
a small circular cist cut in the native chalk, just large enough to contain the 
urn (No. 10), which was about half full of burnt bones. The cist was 
covered by several flat stones. 
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| No. 1%.—This proved to be a very interesting barrow. It was of the 
{| ordinary bow] shape, about eight feet in height. In the progress of the excava- 

tion, after digging through a layer of fine mould, which covered the whole 
of the barrow to the depth of about a foot, I arrived at a solid cairn of 
Hints, paved over with thin rough flat stones. This cairn, at its centre, 

descended about eighteen inches below the level of the circumjacent soil, 

and beneath it was a cist four feet long, two feet wide, and eighteen inches 

deep. ‘The sides, bottom, and lid of this cist were formed of six large flat 

unhewn stones, two and a half to three inches thick. The light of day, 

when readmitted to this silent chamber, after the lapse of some twenty 
centuries, fell upon an urn (No. 11) quite empty, lying on its side, and con- 
stituting the sole content of the cist, in the centre of which it was deposited. 
The barrow, clearly, had never been previously disturbed, and there was no 
’ indication of any interment whatever; neither ashes nor bones were to be 
found. The urn is seven and a half inches in height, having a diameter of 
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seven inches. It is of rude manipulation, though bearing indications, espe- 


{ So ; ? : 
cially in the construction of its chevron-like ornamental indentations, that 





it was formed by the hand of one not inexperienced in the art, and with 
whom, probably, pottery was an established manufacture. 
No. 10.—A low barrow, in the common field about one mile and a half 
| south-west from Dorchester. It was constructed of a layer of fine rich 
mould, covering a nucleus of flints and chalk rubble. In a small circular 
cist cut in the native chalk, and covered by a flat stone, was a small urn 
(No. 12), containing an interment of burnt bones. 

Heyy Nos. 20 to 25 inclusive. —These were six barrows, opened on Chesilbourne 
Down, about five miles north of Dorchester. In none of these was any urn 
discovered, or any fragment of potter's ware. In one of them, a large 
barrow, a number of peculiar narrow deep cists were found, having been 

, excavated in the chalk, from eighteen inches to two feet deep, but from ten 
to twelve inches only in diameter. These were filled with ashes and black 

mould, but no bones were seen. The other barrows had no cist, nor any 

apparent interment; ashes were plentifully scattered about, but there were 
no bones tound. 
This list will probably be sutticiently extensive to comprise the more 
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striking peculiarities that distinguish the barrows of the south of Dorsetshire, 
and constitute them a class almost sui generis. 

The first of these peculiarities is the utter absence of uniformity in the 
modes of interment, many varieties, both of cremation and inhumation, 
being observable in the same barrow. This is particularly remarkable in the 
barrows, Nos. | and 2. In the former of these, out of nine interments, no 
fewer than seven varieties present themselves, namely four of cremation and 
three of inhumation. Nor is this irregularity to be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that these barrows constitute family burial places, and that a change 
in themode of interment might have taken place in the course of successive 
generations ; for the variations oceur indifferently ; they alternate with each 
other; and in the barrow No. 1, both the first and last in point of chrono- 
logical depositure are interments by inhumation, instances of both modes 
occurring between them. 

It appears to have been the more general practice to deposit the original 
interment in a cist cut in the native chalk, of larger or smaller dimensions, 
either by inhumation with the skeleton extended at length or with the legs 
gathered up ; or by combustion, the ashes being sometimes carefully collected 
and placed in an urn, and at other times simply deposited on the floor of the 
cist. With regard to subsequent interments it is manifest that no rule can 
be established. 

The general absence of weapons and ornaments of metal and of decorative 
articles of attire is also a circumstance to be especially noted. The occur- 
rence of the daggers in No. 8 is an exception, probably arising from those 
weapons having been the trophy of a conquest achieved over some individual 
of an adverse race further advanced in art. And the decorative ornaments 
found in No. | are too rarely met with to be regarded as otherwise than 
exceptional. 

The urns, which are very varied in size—instances having been found 
ranging from minute cups to vases upwards of two feet high—are of exceed- 
ingly rude construction, and of coarse material. ‘They have not been 
hardened by means of a kiln, but simply dried by exposure to the heat of the 
sun, or the action of fire, which is the cause of their great fragility and the 
extreme difficulty of securing specimens in a state of entirety. In some 
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instances the accuracy with which the circular form is retained induces the 


—= 
a 


conclusion that some rotary engine was employed of the nature of the potter's 


wheel, and such engines we know are of extremely high antiquity: but the 





vreater number of these vessels have evidently been moulded wholly by the 
hand ; and the irregularity of the decorative lines preclude the supposition 
) that they were inscribed whilst the vessels were undergoing the motion of 
the lathe. 

That these barrows were exclusively sepulchral—that they constitute the 


—— - 
— 
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settled cemeteries of the population of that part of the country—is sufficiently 

clear. None are without sepulchral indications; none exhibit a trace of 
having been erected for any other purpose. 

The barrows numbered twenty to twenty-five inclusive, indeed, had no 

; apparent human remains; but the abundance of ashes and black mould 

, sufficiently indicated the purpose; and the bodies having been deposited in 

! i immediate contact with the soil without the intervention of urn or other 

protective covering had in all probability been entirely decomposed in full 





‘ 
| | completion of the decree that “ man shall turn again to dust.” 
But the same solution will not explain the pecularities of No. 18, in which 
, ' were both a protective cist and an urn. In the remarkable features of this 
barrow, however, we have an interesting and very remarkable example of an 
early sepulchral cenotaph. It is furnished with every requisite for an 
honorary tomb erected to the memory of some chieftain of his tribe who 
might have fallen in battle, but whose remains could not be distinguished 
from the promiscuous mass of the slain, or whose bones could not be re- 
hoy claimed from the enemy. 
\mongst the antients there were two sorts of these honorary tombs; one, 
raised to the memory of such persons as had been honoured with funeral 
rites in another place ; the other, erected to those who had never obtained 





a legitimate interment: for it was regarded as an especial calamity to the 
souls of the dead that their bodies should remain unburied; and hence, 
where the material remains of a person could not be procured for funeral 
honours, it was the practice to construct a sepulchre to which the souls of 
the unburied dead were invited by particular ceremonies. Pindar, Virgil, 


and Ausonius furnish us with instances. 
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We also find repeatedly that such tombs were raised to the honour of those 
warriors whose bodies could not be found after a battle, of which we have 
examples in Zenophon, Thucydides, Suetonius, and other historians. 

Of these two classes of honorary tombs the second were especially regarded, 
and seem to have been kept as sacred as the true sepulchres, and had the 
same ceremonies performed at them. 

For such a purpose as that for which these more sacred tumuli inanes 
were erected the cenotaph on Ridgeway Hill would be admirably adapted. 
A sepulchre of precisely similar character was discovered in the county of 
Wicklow, in the year 1839. 

All the barrows above described occur within twelve miles of the south 
coast of Dorsetshire. As the explorer advances in a north-easterly direction 
towards the adjoining county of Wilts, the barrows present increasing 
evidences of greater refinement and of a further advance in art. The nume- 
rous barrows investigated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, on the plains of Wilt- 
shire, are manifestly the burial-places of tribes inhabiting Britain prior to 
Roman intercourse. But in the rich variety of their contents—in the many 
artistically wrought articles of gold and brass, of ivory and of bone—in the 
rings and bracelets, the beads of jet, and glass, and horn, and amber—they 

are as manifestly of a date posterior to the construction of the more simple 
and primitive sepulchres of South Dorsetshire. 

I incline, therefore, to the opinion, that these barrows are the remains of 
the very earliest of the tribes who peopled Britain; that these tribes, driven 
from their original settlements on our coasts by subsequent tribes cast upon 
the British shores by the tides of migration propelled from the great centre 
of population, carried into the interior their religious rites and sepulchral 
customs, distinguished however by traces of their progress in refinement and 
in art ; and that tumular interment on the southern coast ceased on the arrival 
of those subsequent tribes, who, differing not in language or in origin from 
those whom they displaced,—a proximate branch of the same mighty family 
of nations,—descending by the same blood from the same oriental ancestry, 
differed, nevertheless, in the adoption of another religious faith and the 
practice of other sepulchral customs. We here deal with times and events 
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on which recorded history is silent; but the spade, with them the only 
operative though mute historian, points to these barrows as the only existing 
sepulchral monuments of the primitive Celtic tribes, the earliest fathers of 
the land. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very faithfully, 


JOHN SYDENHAM. 


To J. Y. AKERMAN, Esq. FLSA. 


vc. &@C. XC. 
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XXV. Letter from Capt. Evan Nepean, R.N., to Samure Biren, 
E£sq., upon that part of Mr. Birch’s Report upon the Antiquities 
discovered in the Island of Sacrificius, in which Mr. Birch con- 
siders the different objects assembled to have been the work of the 

ztecks or Mexicans. Communicated to the Society by Sir 


Henry Exus, A.//., E-R.S., Secretary. 


Read 23d November, 1645. 


My DEAR SIR, 

I AM just recovering from an attack of illness, or I would certainly have 
sooner acknowledged your kind attention in sending me six copies of your 
report on my Collection from Sacrificios, for which I beg to return you my 
best thanks. 

Your observations on the whole coincide with my own preconceived 
opinions, with the exception of what I consider one of its most important 
points; I allude to the antiquity of the collection, which you consider to 
have been the work of the Aztecks, or comparatively modern Mexicans, of 
the period of the Conquest by Cortez. You will I hope excuse me if I differ 
from you in this respect, and that you will permit me to make the following 
observations thereon. I premise by stating, that by far the greater portion, 
and indeed the best of the specimens, were found at a depth of from ten to 
fourteen feet in rich dark soil; my objections, therefore, to your view of the 
case is principally founded on the geology of the island of Sacrificios 

Now if we take into consideration that the island is of coral formation, and 
was originally pulverized into a sand bank, by the united agency of sun, 


wind, and wave," and if we reflect on the lapse of time it would require to 
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form a rich mould of the depth above stated, added to which, that at this 
day there is not a tree standing (the only vegetation being a sort of bulrush), 
you must allow, that, with the exception of the decomposed bodies of human 
victims sacrificed or otherwise interred on the spot, it must have been the 
vradual increase of many centuries before such a depth of soil could by any 
possibility have accumulated over them. I therefore conclude, that most of 
the specimens ought to be assigned at least to the early period of the Tol- 
tesks (who Humboldt informs us were in possession of Mexico five hundred 
years previous to the arrival of the Aztecks, and who are supposed to have 
found the pyramidal monuments of Cholollan and Papantla, the works of a 
still more civilized and ancient nation), and the remainder found nearer the 
surface to, as you suppose, the more recent period of the Aztecks. In fur- 
ther corroboration that my view is probably the correct one, I must observe 
that the best specimens were found so low down as to be embedded in sand 
and water; and the only one of gold in my possession, which is in the form 
of a circular thin leaf, actually floated up at the depth of fourteen feet from 
the surface. Another convincing proof, if any more are wanting, is the fact 
that the soil had not been disturbed till [ made my excavations, at least on 
the particular part of the island where I found the skeletons. These at first 
were in a perfect state, but after being exposed to the air crumbled to pieces ; 
this was also the case with many specimens of pottery.* 

It is possible, however, that soil might have been brought from the conti- 
nent, the island being only two miles distant ; but to procure this soil, the 
natives, whoever they were, must have brought it from a very considerable 
distance inland, for the whole coast is composed entirely of sand, and it is 
not probable they would have taken this trouble, when there was already a 
sufficient depth of pulverized coral sand on the island for the purposes re- 
quired ; indeed, with the exception of the parts I excavated, and principally 
those in the centre, the remainder to this day is a mere heap of sand. 


I found skulls in some instances in a fossilized state. I made a present of one of these to a 
French Physician at Vera Cruz (I do not allude to those of a flattened form now with you in the 
Brit Museum), who assured me it would have required at least a thousand years before it could 

ined this fossilized state. 
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Having now given you my reasons for differing from you, which I conceive 
fully bears me out in the supposition that they are of a much more remote 
period than that of the Aztecks, or perhaps even than the Toltesks, 1 am 
desirous this statement should be added to your report, that the public may 
be put in possession of such facts as will enable them to form a correct 
opinion of the antiquity of the collection, without which they would take 
what I consider an erroneous view, detracting considerably from its value. 


I remain, 
My dear Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
EVAN NEPEAN. 
Samvuet Biren, Esq. 


ac. Ge. Ac. 


British Museum. 
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XXVI. Observations on a_fictile Vase representing the contest of 
Hlercules and Juno, preserved in the Department of Anti- 
quities in the British Museum. By Samvuev Bircu, Esq. 


THe vase which | have taken for thre subject of the present paper (see Plate 


NVI > peculiar for two reasons ; from its stvle and fabrie being a transi- 
t etwee iose called Corinthian, Nolano-Egyptian, or Phoenician, and for 
nol ~ubject, if not untreated, vet not clearly exhibited by any 


ment of ancient art. It is evidently the produce of the furnaces of 

can population, and is a connecting link between the before-men- 

hyrrhenian styles. The subject is in black on a pale clay -coloured 

red and white accessaries; the drawings coarse, with the 

d marks, and the principal story a Greek tradition of the Iliad 

treat Italian manner, It w ‘chased of Signor Campanari, and 
| found at Ceere or Agylla. 

(dnt rie . Or the vase are two pards, either fondling one another, or whose 

heads are united into one, and below (Fig. 2.) is one of the contests of Her- 

Phe demi-god is clothed in the lion’s skin, wears a sword suspended 

ly - left side, brandishes his club in his right hand, and stretches 

ttt cize the lance of his opponent, who in the present instance is 

feennacale She wears a goat's skin, the head and horns of the animal forming 

et, is drest in a talaric tunie girded up, hurls a lance from 

nd, and bears an argolic or circular shield on her left arm. The 

ts itte nded by two se onds: iat re uli . by a female with ho 

remblem, his opponent by Poseidon or Neptune, clothed in a white 


Ing a trident. 
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In this subject I recognise the Arcadian tradition of the combat of Hereu- 
les and Juno at Pylus ; in the female supporter of Hercules, Pallas, and in his 
opponent the Juno Sospita or Lanuvian Juno. This monument thus be- 
comes a valuable key to the decyphering of several others, and among them 
I may cite the base of a candelabrum found at Perugia,' (Fig. 3) and now at 
Munich, where the same divinities appear in much more peaceful attitudes. 
The general resemblance that these scenes bear to the povonayias of the 
stadia I have already touched on elsewhere. 

The tradition, like most of those approaching the heroic epoch of Greek 
history, is variously told by the different authorities, but the most probable 
makes Kretheus the third in descent from Deuecalion, the father of Athamas, 
Salmoneus, and Aison.? From Salmoneus sprung Tyro, who was seduced 
by Poseidon, under the form of the river Enipeus.? She was rendered preg 
nant by the divinity of twins, Pelias and Neleus, who held the government 
of loleos,4 but the elder brother Pelias drove Neleus from loleos. who 
then founded Pylus: but which of the three cities of that name—that at 
the mouth of the Alpheus,® the Triphylian,® or the Messenian,’3—was a 
problem to the ancients themselves; all claimed the honour of the same 
founder, and two at least rejoiced in the same legends. According to 
another version Tyro was married, subsequently to her amour with Neptune 
to Kretheus,® and thus Neleus is named at times the son of Kretheus,’ from 
his reputed, or of Poseidon," from his actual father. Neleus married Cliloris, 
daughter of Amphion, son of lasius and Persephone,'’ daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter, from the city of Orchomenus in Bovotia over which he ruled. Con 
sidering the myth thus far, it may be considered a repetition of the type of 


Muller (C. O.) Denkmaler, fig. 289, a, b, ¢. Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 290. 
Odvas. A. 280. § Loe. cit. Sehol. ad Od. y. 4, 5, 6. 
> Cramer, Dr. Thos. Geogr. of Greece, vol. iii. p. 117, is in favour of the Triphylian Pylu 

See Cram. loc. cit. Schol. ad II. 7 Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 190. 
8 Schol. ad Odyss. A. 280, and 8&1. 9 Nipdeus Konfews, aus. ix. 56. 


 Tlovestwvos cat Tvpw rais. Schol. ad A, 280.; cf. aleo Homer loc. cit. Also Ba 


air\evwy IlvAot yovanwa éayer ¢f ‘OQoyoudévou XAwou ANudeovos row lamiovw. Paus. x. 36. 
Y X x } 


cai yauet XAwper rny Apdwovos rou ladioy cae Depaedorns rips Meow th YOT POs. Schol. ad 


PRO. low us corruptus ; some re ad, Mirvov, but ris Anous or ris Atos Taust be substituted. This wa 


wcording to Pherecvdes. 
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Neptune, whose epithet has been conferred on that of Neleus,” as that of 
Demeter-Chloe'* on Chloris, and that the Messenian Neleidz traced their 
origin from Neptune in the same manner as the Athenian Aegeide.” The 
celebrated contest of Theseus and the Pallantida was consequently a struggle 
between the mesogei and the paralii in the state, and that which we shall 
~ubsequently detail relative to Pylos, one between the Heracleidz or Dorians 
and the Argivi or Pelasgian factions. The sons of Neleus, according to the 
testimony of classical authors, were twelve ‘° in number, three of them, Chro- 
mios, Periclymenos, and Nestor, the issue of his wife Chloris,’ and the others 
of different wives; since, however, the youngest of these, Nestor, is the only one 
celebrated by Homer, while the others scarcely appear in the myth, it is not 
necessary to cite their names here. When Hercules had slain Iphitus, the 
on of Eurytus and brother of Tole, he went to Pylus to receive hospitality 
and the usual rites of purification from the Neleida. Neleus expelled the 
demigod, who sought refuge with Deiphobus the king of the Arcadians, and 
received the required offices at his hands. After this he headed an expedi- 
tion against Pylus,’? and was assisted by his usual ally Pallas-Athené."* Four 
divinities espoused the part of the Neleids, Hera, Poseidon, Hades,'? and 
\res;” and two, Hera, and Hades,” were wounded upon the occasion by 
Hereules. Pylus was taken, the sons of Neleus and their father killed by 
the demigod, in spite of the facility with which Periclymenos, like all the 
descendants of marine divinities, changed his shape.” Nestor, the youngest 


of the sons of Neleus, was brought up among the Gerenians,” and Hercules 
ratified a treaty with the Neleidz over the entrails of a boar.* Such is the 


preferable version of this ragégyov of Hercules ; but the later mythologists have 


P Mess. 4 Paus. I. Attic. 
Nive is merely a form of Aiyaios. Ct. Lenormant in De Witte, Deser. d'une Coll. de 
Vases peints, Svo. Par. 1837, 95n. The Lat. Myth. Tres. ii. 128. Theseus autem /Egeum 
tu marinum deum rogavit, &c. 
liad, \. 691. Hygin. erroneously makes them only ten. 
7 Odvyss. A. BROS. ® Schol. ad loc. cit. Paus. Eliac. II. lib. vi. 
d auvepayouv ee re NyXec rpeis Geot, Hosecdav,” Hoa, Achovevs. Schol. ad A. 689. 
Hes. Seut. Her. 1. 360. *! Hom. E. 391, & sq. 
Schol. ad Hom. Apollod. ii. 7. Hygin. x. “5 Hom. loc. cit. 
Pa . Mess. 
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intermingled and confused the story with the destruction of the Hippocoon- 
tide,” the oxen of Geryon,” and Augeas,” the last an erroneous reading 
for Hades.* The representation on the vase only partially coincides with 
the Homeric story; Hercules attacks Hera with his club, not his arrow, 
while in the Iliad.” he wounded her with a three-bladed arrow in the right 
breast; but the representations found in the Grzeco-Italian vases differ 
much from the accounts of the early mythologists and the subsequent scho 
liasts, either from a difference in the local versions of the same tradition, or 
from the ignorance of the vase manufacturers. 

The goddess on the vase corresponds to Cicero's description of the Lanu- 
vian Juno, who mentions her wearing the goat-skin, buckler, lance, and 
curved sandals,*? except that she here carries an Argolic or circular buckler 
instead of the Latin shield. On the Consular coins she is found on foot 
in the attitude of Pallas-Athené Promachos,” having before ler the Lanu 
vian serpent, or else mounted in a biga, or crowning an augur. Hence 
her first form resembled the Pallas-Athené of the Parthenon, which had a 
serpent at her feet.) This Juno was termed the Lanuvian’? from her 


local worship, Sospes or Sospita’’ the preserver, and Magna’ Regina 


Apollod. ii. 7. 


Philostr. Heroic. iii. an evident confusion with the oxen of Iphicles. and the war of HI 
against the Thesprotians at Eephyra, in which Juno was wounded. Cf. De Witt Lead. Roy. de 
Bruxelles. Hercule and Geryon, p. 9, who cites Ptolem. Hephaest. IL p. 16, ed. Roulez. 

27 Clemens. Protrept. c. Il. Lips. vo. 1831. p. 31. wae pw va y Adu i, 
Ascous rocevOijvac “Opnoos \évyer (TI. v. 195, et “q-) Ka ov "HXeios A ray Ilaiwae 
Cf. Paus. Eliac. ii. lib. ii. ‘HWAetov AtAny. 

2s Notwithstanding the Scholiast to Clemens, Aamuaw res oi HAv\e Live | 3 
TiNourwset. «. re A. This would not help the argument of Clemens, uch w the gwudy being 


wounded. I therefore propose to read HAeiov Aidny. 
rAn eC “Hoa ore pow Kparepos Tais Apaditouwye 
Oe lcereve yeara peaks , NOTH Ty Nw t 
ite SAHKEt. Kk. 392, et q- 
29 De Nat. Deor. cum pelle caprina, cum hasta, scutulo, et cum calceolis re pandis. 
# See Rasche, Lex. R. N. ii. p.e. p. 103. Voce Juno Sospita ; also Morell. Thes. Num. espe- 
cially the Procilia, Papia, Julia and Cornuficia families. 
Paus. I. Attic. 32 Cic. pro Mur. De Nat. deor. 


Cic. loc. cit. 4 Morell, Thes. p. 415. Coin reading I. 8. M. R. Juno So pita Magna Regina. 
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346 Observations ona fictile Vase 


identifving her with the Juno of Veii among the Sabines.*5 M. Panofka® 
has ingeniously compared her to the Juno Caprotina,” whose name is pro- 


bably connected with her form, although strangely derived by the Latin 


etymologists from caprificus. not caper, and who appears in the legend 
of t] lave Totela or Philotis.” She also seems allied with the Juno Curis 

Lance-J of the Sabines, from whom the Quirinalis Mons derived 
ifs } ( mat was offered at her altar from an institute referred to 
N root-skinned garment of Juno Februalis was used for the 


nen in the Luperealia, a ceremony traced to Evander and 


t Jonization.” The serpents seen round the mouths of the 
t | ‘obably allude to the Lanuvian serpent® which was under the 
{ f the goddess, and to which annual offerings were made by 


return was considered the harbinger of a fertile year. 
Phi e «the snake dwelt seems to have been considered the en- 
ind the whole ceremony bore a distinct resemblance to 

Proserpine to earth. Connecting this with her name of Sospes, 

t : n of > 


wrece, and the Svracusan Keza, and the fact of the ex- 


of the infernal regions, in the Latin mythology styled the 


Sw} 4 \etneean,? terrancan,”’ and Hecate, it would ap- 
i" ! i in Juno united the character of the mistress of the Hea- 
the wife of Jupiter and of Pluto. As Proserpine was 


of the Pylian Neleus, her interference with that of her 
chalf of the city was supposed to have been caused by 


which they stood to Neleide. ler form is that of Juno 


y ui the artist probably preferred the Lanuvian, because in this the 
1) Perra-cott d. K.M. 37 Varro. V. Macrob. I. ¢. 1). 
Cato in Origin. Curitim. e. hastatam Junonem. 

| ' si vetus est tutela draconis, 


Hlic ubi Tartarea non perit hora more, 
(Qua sacer abripitur ca#co descensus hiatu,” &c.—Prop. IV. Eleg. viii. 2 et sq. 


! t ** Stat. Theb. iv. 524. 


~ ta n xi. . Stat ~ v. WV. Med. 


Virgil. “En. vi. 
ist was the Argive Juno. Paley! . de In redib. 51. 





representing the contest of Hercules and Juno. 347 





goddess was clad in a goat’s skin, as Hercules was in a lion's, thus placing 
in parallel relations the types of the two divinities. The high honour in 
which Juno Sospes was held is attested by a number of coins in the Consular 





series, by the annual sacrifice of the Roman Consuls at Lanuvium, and by her 
temple in the Forum Olitorium, dedicated four years before the Gallic war. 
It is not improbable that the Juno Sospes was derived from the Greck Juno 
Aiyotayos of Lacedzemon, to whom Hercules had immolated a goat, because 
she did not interfere in the defence of the Hippocoontide,” or the érarcrpla 
of Elis ; #9 but Panyasis calls this Juno the "Hpa giyia.” 

The female placed behind Hercules is probably Pallas-Atheneé, the constant 


companion of the demigod in his monomachia, and who is expressly men- 





tioned as attending him in his Pylian expedition. She is without attri- 





butes, as she is oecasionally found. Thus, on a vase recently purchased by 
Mr. Millingen for the Museum, the subject on which is Perseus and the 
Nereids, Pallas-Athené exactly corresponds with her appearance on the 
present vase, and has her name of AOENAIE. The figure behind Hera is 
apparently Neptune, for Hades or Pluto when holding the trident las one of 
two prongs only, and the assistance rendered by Poseidon to his descendants 
is quite sufficient to justify his appearance here. He wears a white garment, 
probably in allusion to the white foam of the sea, resembling the peculiar 
statue of Poseidon in the Triphylian Samicus,°' which was clothed in a 
woollen, linen, and byssine garment. The head and trident of Neptune is 


found on the coins reading Llvadeov5? and attributed to the Messenian Pylus, 





under whose protection this maritime city was naturally placed, and the 


name of Ny~evg™? appears to be only an epithet of Poseidon derived from waa. 


® Paus. IIT. Lacon. Claud. R ipt. Proser] 


p- 


Cf. Lycophron, Alexandra, 1. 604, 805, & Tzet. ad eund. 
® Clemens. Protrept. c. ii. s. ii. Lips. &vo. 1831. p. Bl. an Be wait ryv “HW jy Soyus 
(7ropel 0 auTos owros Navearas és MuAw yuatoertt. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, lib. iv. xvi. 7——¥. 
ides to Juno. Et, qui Junonem las et in Hercule, Carus. 
Paus. vi. Eliae. ° Post. ii. 
Mionnet, Recueil, Suppl. 1 .p. 215. Pylus. Golzius has edited a coin reading IlvAdws nd 
a bust of Juno Sospita, Phis bears an extraordinary coincidence with the vase. No coin of th 
« has been since found. Also coin with head of Juno at same place, Mionnet, ibid. 216 
Cf. Paus. v. Mess. c, 2. Kast NynAda roy K Neu > LicAdou, Llovestwvos Oe, eminAnay. kre XA. 
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XXVIII. Extracts in Prose and Verse from an Old English Medi- 
cal Manuscript, preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm. 
Communicated by Georce Srepuens, Lsq., through Sir Henry 


Evuis, K.H., F.R.S , Secretary. 


Read 1)th January, 1844. 


Fab Gale 


q faa 
"a feb peep et fa oe Fue 


ee tat Aree! Crab Ronphtpes F 35 pheo? 2 pm 


VOOMNGG f lh ¢ 1/ 


P. 35. Hic incipiunt medicine optime * probate. 


© In fowre parties of ama 
Be gynnyth y* sekenesse y' y” han. 
In heed, in wombe, or 1 y* splene, 
Or i bleddyr, yese iiij I mene. 
P. 36. 5 Qwylke fowre stedys ben knowy ‘t sen 
He y‘ xall a good leche ben. 
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Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Now at y° heed I wyll be gyne, 

For oftyn sekenesse fallyth yer ine. 
sif ama or woma, more or lesse, 

In hys heed hath gret sekenesse, 
Or ony grewance or ony werkynge, 
Aueroyne he take w' owte letty ge, 
Qweche is callyd soyernwoode also, 
And hony ‘t heysyl stampe yer to, 
And y* drinke fastynge late hy dryke 
And all hys hedwerk awey xal syke. 
Amedicyn T hawe i myde 

For hedwerk to telle as I fynde, 

To takyn eysyl pulyole ryale 


And camamylle % sethe w' all; 


And w' y® jous anoyte yi nosethryl well. 


Amake aplaister of y° toyerdel 

And do it in o good gret clowte 
And wynde yi heed yer w' abowte ; 
As sone as it be leyde yeron 

All y° heedwerk xal awey gon. 
\lso it is good for y® hed ake 

X kyrnellis of pepyr to take 

And ervdes well w' eysy! amonge, 
And drmke or bynde to y*® thone woge. 
syf ama be woidyd ille. 

And i hys heed hath woidis grylle 
Betonye t verueyn yo to y" take, 
W' swynys grees aplayster y" make 
And bynde to y° woide faste, 

And it schal be hol in haste. 


' Take rose t rwe t fenkele 


And selydonye to gedyr wele 


In somyr quan alle y*se gresys bé I take 


Stillid water yer of lat make. 
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ffor y* syth. © ye: is prowyd thige for ve syth, 





To densyn ye eyne t make hé bryth 
Take rwe heysele t mengys w' hony 
For wattryd eyne ‘t to grety 

15 And stampe alle togedir bedene 
And wrvgis thorow acloth clene. 
And y* drinke xal forth ano 
Slak¥ y® wattry terys euerychon. 

for eyne. € For helpe of syth mekyl I hawe sowth. 
50 And more to telle let wil I not. 





Late gadre an hep of red snaylis 





y! crepy abowte i reyn ‘t haylys, 





And sethe is i welle water wel, 
And yane gadir of ye gres ildell 
55 And grese yi eyne well w' al, 
And sone y' syth amende schal. 
for eyne. « \medicyne is 3et for eyne bote : 
To take y® jus of fenkel rote 
And dropp¥ i y® eyne bothe ewe t morwe. 
60 Y° peyne xal slake ‘t y® sorwe 
for defhed of @ For defhed of hed t for dulhervge, 


v* heed. 
' I fynde wrete dyuers thynge. 





Take oporeyon of borys vryne, 





And mége it wt hony good ‘t fyne, 





65 And j ve ere late it caste, 
Y° herynge schal améde in haste. 
for ye hed. @ 3 if in y° ere be ony fowle thyge. 
Or fylth y' lettyth yin herynge, 
Chyldys vryne yi ere fowe, 
70 And helpe vi ere on athrowe. 
Alia probata. @ [Late take a gres i somer sesoii, 
Yt men clope pedelyon, 
And take y* jus ‘t an hard ey, 
And do y* schelle all awey. 




















352 Extracts in Prose and Verse 


75 And hawe yis wrégyn ti ere don, 
It schal améde yi herfge ano. 
Alia medicina. (J Y° jws of betanye is yet ye best, 
And stampe it, yaiie late it reste, 
And quan it is al cler t bryth, 
80 W' wolle late it be don yer inne.* 
Alia medicina @ Take an onyown good ‘t hard 
“a—— And make an hole i ye mydward, 
And pore yer ine hony good ‘tt schyre, 
And rost to gedyr i y¢ fyre, 

85 And quan it is rostyd wel thorow oute, 
Yane late it be wrdge thoru acloute, 
And pore in ye ere at ewy, 

And of ye ewyll xal no thyge blewy. 
@ if y‘ wormys ben waxe grylle 
90 In manys ere ‘t grewe hy ille, 
Ye jus of wodbyde euery seson 
May al hot in his ere bedon, 
And alle ye wormys sone ano 
Y° boke seyth it wyll hem slon 
95 And al ye peyne t al ye damage 
Hastyleche schall aswage. 
Medicine ai =] Take jws of sentorye agood del 
dee, ys And sethe i good old ale ildel 
And pore yerto y® yryde part wy, 
100 And plawe is to gedyr wel t fyne, 
Scome of y" ouerest twye or thrye, 
And yane late it stonde kele t drye 
And quan it be cold t thycke of kynde 
Ilke day y" xalt hawe i myde 


For verm# i 
Ye ere. 


* A mistake of the copyist ? for 


And quan it is al bryth ¢ cler, 
Wt wolle late it be don inne yer. 
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105 Fastande to vse sponfull thre 
Till his sekenesse warched be. 
Yis drinke xal fyen fro yi herte 
Glet t rewme t peynys smerte 
And makyn hy hwngry for to ete 
110 As aqwert ma a! maner mete. 
ffor bolnyg in @ if ménys armys ben bolned grete, 
aad aed Take schepys talwe ‘t flour of qwete, 
And jws of ache do take yer to, 
And sethe hem wel to gedyr so, 
And as hot as it comyth owte of y* pane 
Late make aplayster yer of yane, 
And bynde it on ye arm faste 
And ye bolnyge xal swage i haste. 
pessoa oe @ In cas rancle be falle of veny 
tynge. 120 As of jranys, or podys, or vermyn, 
Take flour of barly t esyle or wy 
And hony ‘*t méges w* seed of lyn 
And plawe well to gedere ilcon, 
Yane wyl y™ playster al racles slon. 
125 Ama y‘ wyll han helpe at nede 
he ae And se ama meky] at his nose blede, 
nose. : Take hy peruenk agres wol cowthe 
And hold atwyx his teth i his mowth ; 
In al y‘ tyme y' it be jere 
130 He ne schal blede no drope more. 
for ye tothake ‘Take playnteyne ‘t whasse it well, 
at schepis talwe myge y" ildel 
Be y‘ sorhalf anofyte ye cheke bon, 
Y° vormys xul comy owt eueri chon. 
135 Now I xal telle as I wrete fyde, 
yewenie?’ | — 3if i manys body vermys gryde, 
Take mylfoly t flour t comy 
And mengis w' eysyl or egyr wy, 











354 Extracts in Prose and Verse 


And bynde it on y* nowele i aclout, 
140 And queke or dede ye vermis xal owt. 
§ For him yat for lesyth hys speche amedycine— 
;if ama for sekenesse hat leyde speche, 
Y" medecy I wil zow teche, 
Take violet t pulyoll ryall 
And grynd hem te gedyr small, 
145 And lete hy dryke ye jws ful thyne, 
And pore yer of his ere w' ine, 
And as yese maistris cordy t seyn, 
He xal take his speche agey. 
© For him yat may no3t holdyn vryne amedycine— 
In werd ben mé ‘tt womé bolde 
150 Y' yer stale mown not holde, 
Aswynys clawe hé behow* to take, 
And bréne it t poudir yerof mak, 
And vysyn it i dryke t mete 
sif hee wyl here helth gete. 
{| For hem yat mow no3t well pysse amedicyne— 
155 Many a gret holdyng t peyne 
Yt mow not pysse ne make vryne. 
Late hy take y* cheriston mete. 
And wt holywatir it dryke t ete, 
And have good hope i god almth 
160 And he xal hawe helpe I plyth. 
wan § “| And yer be men y* pysse blod ; 
Many medesyne yer fore is good. 
Woderowe is yerfore good ‘t fyn, 
To dryke hot wt ale or wy. 
165 Take dowys donge tt hony wel gronde. 
alg tsore And téper yer w' wax astoide 
‘ Aplayster ley y® pappe vpon, 
And y* bolnyng xal ouer gon. 
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for ye gowte. | Take jws of rubarbe ful aney, 
170 And as mekyl of eysyl I y° sey, 
And y* ye eysyl be scharp t sowre 
And mége it w' aporcién barly flowr, 
And on aflaxene clout spred it clene, 
And bynd it yer y* goute is most sene. 
175 Take olye of rubarbe tt alemad 
= Po Y* wel togedir bé téperid t mefgd, 
iii W' y** playster of flaxen clowth 
Bynd ye soor festeryd wel abowte ; 
And ;if yer be inhole or wonde 
Pore yer in y* jws or it be bonde, 
And as good lechys alle seyn 
Men xul yer to no oyer thyg ley. 
For to wete 3if a worm be in y* festre amedicine— 
@ Take aporcyow of fresche chese 
And wynd it i hony albewese, 
And ouer al nyght it be boide, 
On morwe holyd 3if it be foide, 
Wete y" wel yane I wys 
Y' aworm yer in is. 
For to knowe y* festre hoot % cold, bona requla— 
@ As lechys mowne i bokys sen 
To maner of festeris yer ben ; 
Ye ton is cold t knawande, 
Y° toyer is hot t bennande ;* 
Ye cold hath astryte hole t noyous, 
Y¢ hote awynd hole t more perlyows. 
Diuerce medecyngs yer fore I fynde, 
For ye ben no3t of on kende, 
Ye cold festre xal be holyd w* hete, 
And coldhed xal y¢ hete beete ; 


* Should be ‘ brennande.’ 








356 Extracts in Prose and Verse, 


And comelyche so xal be falle 
200 In medesynis in lechecraft alle. 
For y° brennand festre good medicine— 
@ Of cler hony 't rye flour late bake akake 
As hard as mé may it make, 
And leyt to y* hole of ye festeryd sor ; 
And whane it waxit nesche ley anoyer yor, 
205 And so it schal holy as maystris sey 
Schal mé yerto no oyer thynge leyne. 
For y‘ cold festre good medicine— 
€ Take jws of lannsele I seye, 
W' ye whyte of tweyne eyre 
And aporcyon of rye mele, 
210 And late it well to geder welle, 
And i y* festre do it leyne, 
Tyl be ye self it falle aweye. 
To make anewe yane swythe y" do 
Til it be hool do ley yerto, 
For to hole y* cankyr good medicine— 
215 Take aporcion of bacwn lene 
And bréne it al i powder clene, 
And do wasche y* cankyr sone ano 
And caste y* powdyr yeri ano. 
Take y* fayrest of y° qwete 
220 And do it smal to gedyr bete, 
And menge it wt mylk of woma mylde 
Y‘' hat boryn aknawe chylde. 
For y° felon yat waxit on bletchys— 
3if afelon waxe ful of blechis ouer al, 
Take playntey t gryde it smal 
And anojfte y* felon fryst w' ye jws wel, 
In playster ley yer on on y® toyer dell. 
P. 40. Salwe for Take sanycle and grynde it smal 
— And y* crop of ye brembelys w* all 


to 
tw 
vu 
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Y* crop of ye reed worte do yer to 
230 And plawnteyne tt vyolette also, 
Y* crop of y* reednettyle forjete y" no3t 
Also smalache yer to browthe, 
And jet take rwe of bytter sawour, 
And smal consowde w' ye whyte flour, 
235 And y‘ hee ben gaderyd in somerys day, 
And sothyn to gedyr w' botyr of may, 
Sythyn make here of salwe orythe 
For euery woiide yis is bote I plythe. 
Tohelea_ @ Fryst it mwst wasched be 
ae Wyth vryne of maiiys prewyte 
240 ’ 
And latyn it yer on so lyn ay, 
Til it be on y* toyer day, 
And yane a qwyte onyon * salt y" take 
And grynde it to gedir aplayster to make, 
245 And bynde it clene op on ye soor 
Yer to ne thar come no thynge more. 
Alia medicina. And jet anoyer thyng hawe I foiide 
Y* medecyne is for sweche awoide, 
Take sethe anonyoii t mynte w* all 
250 And grynde is wyth salt to gedir smal 
And byndys to y* soor to dayis or thre, 
Thorow helpe of god sone schal he hool be. 
= — q 3if y* hawe i yin heed a wonde 
; Take betanye qwere it may be fonde, 
255 Aménge it w' gres of aswyne, 
And no oyer salwe thar be y* woide lyn. 
Alia. Also I fynde wrete for awonde 
Y' I wyl sow telle yis stonde, 
P. 41. Take salt t gres of swyne t verweyne 
260 And it wyll make ye woiide hol t seyne. 
ee q if agret wonde w' beste be betyn 
Or wt awepy wyckydly smetyn 
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Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Take garlek ‘t hony ‘tt aneyis ;elke 

And do hem to gedyr wel bete t wolke, 

It schal drywy owte all y* peyne 

W' owte gret spetynge or oyer peyne. 
ph ge € Take frankencens ‘tt qwete mele 
medycine. And jws of walwort t of morele, 

Y* jws of ache yer to ;et schall gon 

270 And of erbe benet ‘t humlok y« bothe ar on, 

And brayis well wt swynys gres, 
And make aplaystyr of good reles, 
Do leye y** playstyr ye ranke vp on 
And al ye rancelynge schall owyr gon ; 
And yow it drye, yese maystrys seyne, 
It may be chafyd t leyde ageyne. 
Alia medicina- @ 5et take ablew cloth y* be fyne 

W* salt ‘t bolye it well wt wyn 

And ley it to ye ranke aladay, 

280 And ye rankynge schal swage away. 
ffor bolngge in @ if ye knes ben bolned grete 
— =a Tobe ye fayre flour of ye qwete 

And boyled in watir til it drye be, 

284 Yane in aclowte ley it to ye kne. 
for bolynge i | Take walwort rotys styf t starke, 

y* schankysme- Sothe wel in watir, pul of ye barke, 
And in amorter grynd it smal, 
And stampe schepis talwe w* all ; 
Do it clene alhoot i aclowth. 

290 And bynde y* bolnyg yer w: abowte. 
prt a 4 Afayre medycyne set telle I can 
medicine. For bolnynge of genytayles of ma, 

Bothe for elde t for ,onge, 
For bolnynge tt all maner brénynge ; 
Lewys of lorere t rwe y" take, 


And smal do hem brese t make, 


- 


27% 








P. 43. 


300 
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Take thre hanful of y* ton, 

And as mekyl of ye toyer anon, 

And make yer of aplayster clene 

And bynd abowte y* genytayles bedene, 
And 3if yis ne helpe ye nost 

Anoyer medycyne yer fore I sowth ; 


Alia medicina. {| Take y* lewys of y* reed docke 


305 


Ye tendronys in ye mydward awey do knocke, 


And seeth hem in wyn all hol i apane, 
And ley hem aboute y* genytaylys yane. 


ffor brényge of {| Ye mayster tellyth sif ye verge be brente, 


y* verge. 


310 


314 


As man of woman may so be schente, 
Thorow cas yt woma may be his bote 
Off qwom his sekenesse be gan ye rote, 
3e must wete qwat I jow telle 

Hym behowyth ta wattere at here welle ; 
And 3if he ne mow y‘* woman tane 
Anoyer medycyne he must hane. 


Alia medicina. €{ Hym be howyth to take seed of lyne 


320 


And boylyn it i mylke t wyn, 

And don it hoot in alethery hoodky, 
And late his verge hange yer in, 

And qwane it is cold late it hete ageyne 
Boye morwé ‘t ewy late it yer in lyne. 


Alia medicina. J] Also set yer is agood medycyne 


325 


For brényge of y* verge t pyne, 

Take malwys ‘tt sawge sothé i bryne 
And take comy tt caste yer ine, 

And mele of benys y" take also 

A lytyl qwyte of eyryn late do yerto, 
And jws of ache t gres of aswyne 

W hony to gedyr late menge yer inne; 
And qwane yis playstir is mad well t fyne 
Well warme bynde it to y* verge to lyne. 




































Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Here be gynnyth y medicines for y* dropesye to knowe 
bothe cold * hoot— 

{| The dropesye is asekenes full mervelyous 
And to j;onge tt elde full perlyous ; 
Thys maystyr tellyth to leryd ‘t lowe 
How ye mowe ye dropesye knowe, 
And how yt he yer in ben, 
How he mowne it knowe ‘t seen. 
Yer ben to maner of dropesye. 
As seyth y® maystyr i his maystri, 
Y* ton is hot, ye toyer cold, 
Y“ wyl bothe slen ama ful bold. 
But syf he hawe helpe redely 
Of medysyne yat longyth yer to rythly, 
Aman yat is in y* dropesye, I say, 
Ye more he drynkyth y* more he may : 
And yer by schal a leche hym knowe 
Qwethyr he bolne hey or lowe. 
3if he bolne fryst in his feet, 
And ye bolnynge drawe vpward sket 
Y* bokys tellyn, for sothe I wys, 
Y* hoote dropesye yat it is; 
And qwane it comyth to y* herte I seye 
But 3if he hawe helpe sone schal he deye. 
And 3if he bolne fryst in his visage, 
As tellyth y* maystyr in hys langage, 
And goth downe be body ‘tt flanke 
Tyll it comyth to ye feet t schanke 
Yane it is ye cold dropesye, 
As tellyth vs y* maystyr wytterlye. 

“| Yese to manerys ye sothe to say 
Alewyd man wel knowe he may, 
And qwane he knowyth hym well yer inne 
Yane may he his medycynys be gynne. 








ffor ye hoot 
dropesye good 
medicine. 
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ffor ye cold 


dropesye good 


medicine. 
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| Take grete erthe wormys thryis thre 
Yat alle y* hedys smet of be, 
And in holy watyr tempere hem smal, 
And swkyr or lycoryce menge w* all, 
Yt ye dropyk drynke ix wormys ilke day 
Lessand ye menbrys of y* wormys ay 
Tyll ix dayes be comyn tt goon 
Thow hym thynkyth it schwlde hy sloon, 
And yt he n ete no goses flesche, 
Ne onyownys ne nod noyows mete fresche. 
Yis medycyne full well prowyd is 
As tellyth maystyr galyoon I wys. 

q| Take ‘t fle amolle owte of ye skyne 
And boyle it yane in watyr t wyn, 


And ye dropyk late drynke ye broth fresche, 


And yane ete ye molys flesche. 
Yis is medycyne good ‘tt trye, 
For y* cold dropesye. 


Alia medicina. { Anoyer medycyne I fynde wrete also 
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Yat to ye cold dropesye is good to doo, 
Alisawndir betanye ‘'t fenkele do take 

W' anence ;ewene porcyon late make, 
And in alynen cloth these gresys be take, 
It must be sothyn in good olde ale, 

And late hym drynkyn dayes sewene 
Euerilke aday aporcoii ;ewene. 


Alia medicina. § To ye cold dropesye may ;et do bote, 


390 


395 


Take ‘t wasche clene y* fenkele rote, 
Take walwort ysope t alysawndyr 

And brom ‘t cost ‘t lawandere, 

And sawge and percely rotys yer too, 
And wyrmode ‘tt smalache ewy lyke also, 
And sethys w' hony yese gressys be dene 
W' eyes qwytys do claryn es clene, 































Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Yat oyer drynke so he drynke non 
Tyll ix dayes be comyn ‘tt gone ; 
Fwl certeynlyke yis drynke to make 
Saweye polypodye yer to y" take 
And sethys in fywe galonys of wyne, 
In qwyth or reed good ‘t fyne, 
And 3;if ye seke man wyl hys lyfe borwe 
Late hym it drynke bothe ewen ‘tt morwe. 
for ye drope- All hoot do clewe aswynys mawe, 
‘ye forawo- ‘And all y¢ fylthe do clene owte drawe, 
407 And sprede it hot ouer hyre prewyte, 
And all ye dropesye pysse schall sche. 
= gus © Take to handfull of ;onge clerne spritell, 
ysl And schrape of y* ouerest bark w' aqwetyll, 
And ley hem yane wel t fyne 
In a galow of ale or ellys reed wyne, 
And w' centorye late hym soo sethe weell 
Tyl it be sothyn into y* halwyndell, 
And jewe it hym to drynke ewy t morwe 
And it schal swage y® seke manys sorwe. 
Here hawe I wretyn y' I fynde can 
To helpe ye dropesye of man t woman. 
ffor ye stomak 4] The rotys of polypodye, y* is wylde brake, 
good medicine. Wt fenkele seed ‘t aneys he take 
421 To sponfull of ilke t comyne, 
And sethe hem i agalon of wyne ; 
Make of yis jous peletys be dene 
For it wyll make y* stomak clene. 
ffor ye pockys. 4] Seint Nicasse had apokke small 
426 And mekyl grewans he had wyth all, 
He preyed to God y' hym dere bowte 
Yat qwo so indyrly hym be sowte 
Yat he hym fro ye pockys schuld were 
3if he on hym hys name wrete bere. 
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past ig slepe | Qwo so may not slepe wel. 
, Take egrimonye afayre del 
And ley it vndir his heed on nyth 
And it schall hym do slepe aryth, 
435 For of his slepe schal he no;t wakyn 
Tyll it be fro vndir his heed takyn. 
a {| Take wormode t qwyth of eyre I telle, 
And mynte * cressys of ye welle, 
And sethes well in manys vryne 


‘ + ie To wasche y* sydys it slakyth ye pyne. 
medicine, 4 Take plawteyn t swynys gres, 


And make aplayster of good reles, 
Al hoot y* nowele lat it lyn vp on 
And here of he schall hawe helpe full sone. 
@ In cas y** ne helpe may, 
Yis is anoyer prowyd I say ; 
Take an onyoi t hony clene 
And rost it wel i colys clene, 
And hoot on his nowy] ;if it be bode 
It schal delyueren hym on a stofide. 
Alia medicina. q Also it is good 3et at gret nede 

452 Of leytone cresses to take y* seede, 
Take alarge penywyte 
Qwere so y" gete it myte, 
Menge it wt holy watyr so y* it be 
And lat it be dronkyn dayes thre. 
Yis dryke schal warysche ama I seye, 
Or sone after he xal deye. 
So y* he no oyer drynke ay, 

460 Ewene ne morwe ne mydday. 





The rest of Page 47 and all Page 48 are in prose. Page 49, without one 
word of introduction, suddenly recommences in verse as follows : 






































364 Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Frawsh*m halle. 


P. 49. © Of erbis xxiiij. 
I wyl ye telle by t by 
As I fond wrety in abok, 
Y' in borwyng I be tok 


465 Of agret ladyes prest 
Y' of gret name bar y* mest. 
Betonye. @ At betonye I wyll be gyiie 


Yt many vertewys hath hy w* ine, 
Betonye sothy yese lechys bedene 

470 Yat kepyth manys body clene, 
Who so betonye on hym bere 
Fro wykked sperytis it wyll hy were. 
In ye monyth of august on all wyse 
It mwste be gaderyd or soiie ryse ; 

475 Who so drynke betonye t hawe ye ston 
Be hys vryne it schall owt gon ; 
Betonye bolyed t dronkyn w' hony, 
Is good ageyn ye dropesy ; 
And aplayster of betonye 

480 Is good to leyn to syth of eyne, 
Jows of betonye wt eurose clere 
Coinfortyth ye herynge of y° ere ; 
Powdyr of betonye eke is good 
Medelyd w* hony for wyolent blod, 

485 Ageyn ye host w' owte lac 
Yat cotnfortyth ye brest wt y® stak ; 
Y* lewys of betonye w' salt mad nesche 
Is good for woiindys in y* heed fresche ; 
Betonye also dronkyn ‘t etyn 


Terys of eyne it wyll letyn 
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Betonye sothyn ye soth to sayn 

Is good for ye bolnynge of ye eyn, 

In lucure yt whych wy men call, 
Whane ye eyne arn blod fallyn. 

Betonye w' rewe sothy t dyth, 

For doth i nurhed of manys syth ; 

And betonye dronkyn sekyrly 

Distroyeth veny in manys body. 

Betonye sothy in reed wyn clene 
Purgyth ye stomak ‘t y® splene. 

iiij lewys of betonye fyn 

And iij cupful of elde wy, 

And greynes of pepir xx t vij, 

Alle to geddere growndy ewene, 

And mad adrynke yer of clenlyke, 

Y' purgyth y* neris mythylyke. 

Betonye ‘tt plantayn to gedere y" take 
And w' hoot water to gedere y" make, 

As seyth Macer opylyke, 

Y' coveryth y* cotidyan mythilyche. 

3if y" of vomites wylt hawe bote, 

Make apowdyr of betonye rote, 

And drynk it wt water clene, 

It distroith y* fe all be dene. 

iiij lewis of betonye dronken w' hoth wyn 
Purgyth ye rewme weell *t fyn ; 

Ye seed of betonye in tyme 

Is mythy drynke ageyn all venyme. 
Powdyr of betonye wt wyn I wene 
Purgyth y* matrice, t makyth al clene. 
Who so take abene weyte 
Off powdyr of betonye w' hony weell dyth, 
And ete it sone after his sopere ryf, 
It coinfortyth y* stomak t mythys degestyf. 
3B 
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Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Who so wyll don aserpent tene, 

Make agarlond of betonye grene, 

And make acerkle hy rownd abowte, 
And he schall neuer on lywe gon owte, 
But w* his tayle he schall hy schende, 
Or w' his mowth hy self to rende. 
Yorow all yis woorld here on gronde 
Beter erbys may non be fonde 

Yane betonye ‘tt mjfte for y* stomak, 
And eke for peyne ‘t werke in y* bak ; 
Aplayster of betonye I y* seye 

Is good on ye thonwongys for to lege, 
It abreggyth heed werk, 

And sewyth brythnesse to syth derke, 
And 3if it be falle to old or sing 
Newly to lesyn here heryng, 

Jows of betonye in hys ere do leyn 
And it bryngyth ye herynge ageyn ; 
sif on hawe ye toth ake, 

Betoyn sothy t wy he take 

And kepe it in hys mowth at ewyn t morwy * 
And it schall drywy away y* sorwe. 
Who so for trauayle or for swynke 
Vse erly or late for to drynke, 

Vse betoyn fastande i fay 

He schall not be dronkyn y' ilke day. 
For alle sekenesse in euery stoide 
Betonye is good wyhl it may be foide. 
What maner hurth y' neddres hawe, 
And he mowe betony crawe, 

He schall hy striky yer on anon, 

And all his wo schal fro hy gon, 





* Mistake for ‘ morwe.’ 
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Yat hawe I seyn wt eye 
In gaderynge of betonye. 
Betonye is y* erbis name 
And vetonye ike i same. 
At betonye ende I, 

And begyne at centory. 


q In good tt clene sothy centory 


And it be dronkyn xv dayes by ‘'t by 
So y' it be mad clere t thynne. 
What maner veny be man w* inne, 
It schal verely bresty ye flesch 

And drywy owt y* veny nesch, 

Ley no thyng ellys to ye wonde 
Tyll y' he be heyl and sowiide ; 
Sawe i cas y' it be tyde 

Y' y* woide be hool t wyde 

Yane entret yer on do leyn 

Y' drawyth ye hyde togedere ageyn. 
Y* odour of centorie t ye smel 
Confortyth manys braynys well, 
Chasyth wockyd huork owt of ye heed 
Be twyn ye herlus t y* sched ; 

His flour is whyth, his smel is sote, 
For euery soor he may do bote. 


Golde is bitter in sauour, 


Fayr ‘t 3elw in his flowwur, 

Y¢ golde flour is good to sene 

It makyth y* syth bryth t clene, 
Wyscely to lokyn on his flowris 
Drawyth owt of ye heed wikked hiores ; 
Good is ye lef, so is ye sed, 

To gryndyn ‘t drynky at gret ned, 
It wyll be dronky wt whey or w' ale 
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Or wt good reed wyn yat be stale ; 
Alle maner veny it will abate 

In manys body erly tt late, 

Loke wyscely on golde erly at morwe 
Yat day fro feueres it schall y* borwe ; 
Ye odour of ye golde is good to smelle 
As bokys of physyk apertly telle 

sif it be gaderyd in somer tyde 
Whane he hy spredyth wyde t syde ; 
In y* monyth of august most it be, 
Whane ye mone is in y* vergine, 

Y* gaderere most y* tyme be ware 

Y* y® planete regne noth Jubiter, 

For in y' tyme y' regnyth he 

He lesyth y* erbis powste. 

Eke he y‘ golde schall be gaderande 
Hy be howyth to be fastende, 

And owt of dedly synne be clene, 
Thre pater noster ‘t iij aues seyende betwene ; 
And yane seyth mayster Macrobius 
Whane yis erbe is gaderid yus, 

In lewys of lorry it must be woiinde, 
And don yer to woluys toth on astoiide ; 
Whane it is yus to gedere browt 

I rede ye gaddererys for 3ete hem nowth, 
Ye tyme y‘ he on hy bere 

Fro alle perylys it wyl hy were, 

Man no woman schall hawe no myth 
To speke azen hym but ryth, 

Frend t foo hy schul grete 

W' wordys bothe fayre t swete, 

And 3if ony thyng be ye stoln 

And ye thewys wolyn be for holn, 
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Take yis golde wowndyd *t leyd 
To gedere as be forn is seyde, 

And hangyth abowty yi necke on nyth, 
And y® schalt of y® thewys hawe asyth, 
And y® schalt hem kényn *% sen 


And wetyn here condicioiis what yei ben. 
As seyn yese maystres golde wyl do more 


3if it be dyth as is seyd be fore, 
For 3if it be leyde in holy stedys 


In chyrche yer women seyn here bedys, 


3if yei ben cawse be strengthe of fors 
Of ony mariage be mad dewors, 

Yow it be longe y‘ yei ben irke 
Schuln yei neuer owt of y* kyrke 
Yow messe be seyd t passyd anon 
Tyl it be remewyd ‘t awey don. 


@ Celydonye is an erbe I seye 


Yt growyth in jerdys t be weye, 
In tyme of somyr ;elw is his flour 
Full bytter to drynkyn is his sawowur, 
It is good to drynke I wys 

For ye ;elw jawndys. 

Who so wele on lamesse day 

Erly on morw or s6ne splay 
Gadere celydony w' his roote, 

It helpyth t doth meche bote, 

Y* gaderere fastend most be 

W*' pater noster t aue thre, 

And celydonye w' hy bere, 

No persoii schal holde ne dere 

3it seyth y* bok awondyre thyng 
Y* man or woman eld or ;ing 
Celydonye yus gaderyd on hy bere 
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Wt herthe of melle y* ded were 
He schall ouer come hys enmys 
And schapjy here sternys t here malys ; 
And ;if it be takyn as is seyd 
And vnder asek manys heed leyd, 
3if he schall deyin he schall syngyn, 
3if he schall lewy terys schuln owt flyngy, 
Out of his eyne gretande as sore 
As on y* hadde his modyr lore ; 

665 Yese maystres t oyer many on. 
Celydonye y'* gres wil don. 

Pipnielle. @ Pypnielle anoble gres, 

Y' pinpernolle callyd is, 
Of yis erbe arn spycis iij. 
Wol on lyk sawe 7 quauntyte 
Y¢ femel on howsys w' lytyl whyth flowris 
In gret plente t lytyl honowris, 
W*t smale blo flowris y* toyer is wylde 
Plente in whetis growyth in felde, 
Y¢ thrydde is best of eueri chon 
A wel cowthe erbe of on t on. 
In somer he beryth asmal reed flour 
Purpyr in syth t in colour 
Hys stalke is flegged fowre sqware 
And beryth all wey aflowur ‘tt is an hare 
Al day ageyn vndern ‘tt non 
He wyl try spredy t on don 
And ageyn ye ewene tyde 
He lokyth hy self be euery syde, 
He growyth be y* erthe lowe 
Nyh euery man wyl hy knowe, 
He hath in hy verteus manye 
3if he be meynt clene w' betonye 
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W*' thre pater noster in monyth of may 
690 It schulde be gaderyd in sprynge of day. 
Yis erbe alono yus gaderyd clene 
Mythly he fowyth ye splene, 
Ye man y* beryth it day or nyth 
Wekked spryt of hy schal hau no myth; 
695 It w‘ stant fendys power 
And distroyith weny y* syt hy ner ; 
3if it be dronken w' betonye 
Thow qweke wurmys ben in y* manye 
P. 56. Thorow yis drynk it schwln owt drywe, 
700 Yer schal nost be lewy on on lywe, 
Ewene w' oyer 1 porsioii all 
He goth to y® nerwall 
And on euery oyer halwe 
He is good to euery salwe, 
705 To euery salwe ‘tt to ye syth 
Mekyl vertue t meche of myth. 
Modirworth. 4] Off modir worth I wy] ye tellyn 
And as I fynde I schall y* spelly 
Off yt erbe arn spycys iij. 
710 I wyl y® tellyn whyche yei be, 
Yon it growyth comely hende 
Be twf veye as men wende, 
Y* crop wyl beter yane y* rote 
To alle medycinis may do bote ; 
It is good to beryn day tt nyth, 
It chasyth y* feuerres fro his myth ; 
Y* toyer maner of modirworth, 
As seyth y* bok is callyd cowth word, 
And mayster betanicus leryth vs bet 
720 3if it be lewkyd w' oyle of roset 
Feuerows man onoynted iij dayes w' all 
Ye malys of feueres for beryn he schall. 
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Y° thrydde maner of modirworth yer is 
3elwe flowres beryth I wys, 
Who so in his hond it bere 
Trawayle of weye schall hy non dere ; 
And lete it be leyd in ony hows, 
As seyth mayster betanicus, 
It schall out caste y® deuel myth 
And torny wickyd manys syth. 
In cas a woman baryn be 
And conseywe no3t may sche, 
3if modirworth be dryed cler, 
And sythyn take leuys of lorer, 
And sothyn in watyr weel t fyn 
And yane do yis dryed yer in, 
And yer of abath y" here make 
And wt here owen hond sche take 
Yis water yat sche no3t blyne 
To waschyn here peruyte w' owty t inne 
It schall here helpy to conseyuyg, 
And also woman in chyldyng. 
But modir worth moste gaderyd be 
Whyll y® sone is in ariete, 
3it seyth y® mayster in his verye, 
Yis erbe is betere grene ya drye, 
3if he be gaderid in hys kynde, 
Ye wycke humores yat he may fynde 
Yt man ‘t woman hau sii tyme take 
And mown hem self non issu make, 
It schall distroyn wt owte lesyng 
Wt playster mad ‘* it wassyng. 
3it seyth mayster macrobius 
Yat olde men hadden sii tyme in vs 
To gadere modir worth woll wyde 
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Wt fenel grene in somer tyde, 

In howse hangyn at ilke entre 

Ye deuyl ne wyk sprith hawe n6é powste 
Hem ne here chyldir for to dere 

And fro alle peryl hem to were; 

3it tellyth y* mayster y* I seyde be fore 
Y' modirworth is of vertue more, 

3if eyther lewyd or prest 

Hawe gret streythed at hys brest, 
Modirworth late hym taky all grene 
And grynde horhowne ‘t it to geder clene, 
And sothin wt barly worth full cler 

And drynkyn it of tyn be fore dynere, 

It schall drywe y* streythed all away 
And makyn hy as qwart as pyk in fay. 
Yis vertues t many mo 

Hath yis erbe who so can yo, 
It is good to playster ‘t many oyer thyng 
For ye moder tt to drynkyng. 


q Alytyll wy] I tellyn of verwayne 


Herbe yat meche is of mayne, 
How good he is to manys helpe 
Tunge no3t well may it 3elpe ; 
Comely be weye t gate 
Y" may it fynde hey in state 
W*t heye stalkys many smale brawnchys 
Smale bloysh flouris owt of hym lawnchis, 
Frossis fot men calle it 
For his leuys are lyke y* frossys fet ; 
To drynkys tt to playstrys alle 
Hys vertues full well be falle 
To veynes astonyid ‘tt to ye syth 
Vertows ‘t ful of myth ; 
3 C 
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As we redyn gaderyd most hym be 
W* iij pater noster %t iij aue, 
Fastande yow y* wedir be grylle 

Be twen mydde march ‘t mydde aprille, 
And jet awysyd moste y* be 

Yt y® sonne be in ariete. 

Whane y" hast gaderyd on yis manere 
Take v greynes of pionye of o jere, 
Do hem aclene cloth inne, 

Kepe hem clene owt of dedly syne 
As seyth the bok apertly, 

It couerith y* falland euyl perfythly ; 
3if it be on hym day ‘tt nyth 

And kepe fro dedly synne aryth 

Y* deuel of helle schal hawe no myth 
To don hym neyyer fray ne fryth. 
Who so wyl maystres make 

Powdir of verueyne hy most take, 
But it most in ye monyth of may 
Be gadderid in spryng of day, 

And sythen mad to powdir clene 
And cast on man t woman betwene 
Alle men sen schwuln mown 

Be twen hem fallen discension, 

Yow yei lowy hem neuer so well 

Yei schul flytyn t strywyn y* sell. 
Also seyth Macrobius. 

3if it be cast in dofhows, 

Alle ye toyer dowis abowte 

Schwll gaderin yedir on arowte ; 

Yis gres verueyne sothy in wyn 

3if it be dronkyn distroyith wenym, 
And postemys yt waxin i man smert 
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And mythly cachyth hem fro y* herte. 
Good is ye crop, good is ye rote 


To drynkyn, ‘tt in playstres doth meche bote ; 


In somer he schall be gaderyd grene 
Yane is his myth most be dene. 


§ Mortulaca t mortagon. 


Of swiche an erbe name is on 
As seyth ye bok to hey t lowe, 

I schall ye telle how it is knowe ; 
Of fynger lengthe or sum del more 
Ye lewys arn stiffe ‘t scharp be fore, 
Also thicke t fayr t grene 
Ouerthwerth y* lef w' veyne clene, 
Y¢* veynys ben as whyth as mylke 
Like y* erbe is knowe non swylk ; 
3if y* mow yat erbe fynde 

I schall ye tellyn qwat is his kynde, 
As bokys techyn euery chon, 

He wyll ageyn y* strem gon ; 
Ageyn cowrs of watyr wyll he flete 
3if ye water renne i good quiete ; 

In his kynde tyme gaderid sif he be 
Yat no planete lette his powste, 

He wyl werkyn merwously, 

As seyth y* bok opertly. 

Lete takyn his lewys to apref 

An chowe hem be twyn yi teth 

And ley hem on neuer so strong alok, 
It schal on schety t onstrok ; 

Be gemews of jrii mad neuer so well 
It driwyth hem asundir euery dell ; 
W*' powdir of hy jogelowres pley 
And oftyn be gylen ménys eye. 
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4 Parwynke is an erbe grene of colour 


In tyme of may he beryth blo flour 
His stalkys arn so feynt t feye 

Y‘ neuer more growyth he heye ; 
On y* grownde he rényth t growe 
As doth y* erbe y* hyth tihowe, 
Ye lef is thicke schinéde %t styf 

As is ye grene jwy leef, 

Vnche brod ‘tt nerhand rownde 
Men calle it ye juy of grownde. 
Anoyer erbe is callyd soo, 

Y' we cally tihoo, 

sif it be gaderid in may sel 

And dryed t mad to powder well, 
And wermys tweyanglys be name 
Mad to powdyr tt menkte i same, 
sif wyf t husbonde tt drynk t mete 
It vsyn oftyn t nost for sete, 

What discord be twen hem be 

It schall hem brynge to vnyte, 
And don hem lowy togedir weell 
As euer dedin yei in ony seell. 
Take of ye powder alytyl also 

And do alytyl bren yer to 

An in afysch pond late it caste, 

Y* fysches schwln deyin iche on i hast. 
To anettis mowth ;if yis pouder be don 
It schall to brestyn sone anon, 

Yis is soth t perwyd thynge 

Of owre eldere w' owte lesynge. 

3et wyl peruenke don meche more, 
Yow man blede of wondys sore, 

It wyll dryen y* blod wondirly 
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And stawche ye blod redely ; 
Lete hym take lewys tweyne 
And heldyn hem be twin hys teth I seye, 
Where so he blede *t in what place 


Y* blod schall stawnchy thorow Goddys grace ; 


Yis hawe I seyn perwyd w' owty fable 
And yerfore sertys I helde it stable. 


q Of ye rose y* spryngyth on spray 


Schewyth hys flowris in someres day 

It nedyth nost hy to discrie 

Eueri man knowyth at eye 

Of his vertues ‘tt of his kende 

I schal ye seyn as I in bok fynde : 

Hys rede flowrys gaderyd in someris day 
And kyndely dryed for sothe to say 

It arn goode as in bok is seth 

To gryndyn ‘t don to sucre roseth, 

And as longe as it ben drye 

It mown to playstres t many maystrie 
Whil yei ben fresche as yei stood ; 

To styllyn of water for eyne is good 

Y‘' water is callyd eurose be name 

Wt oyer erbis mad in same, 

Oyer erbys, yat is to seyne 

Celidonye, reed, fenel, rewe, ‘t verueyne ; 
Sime don to ye same cas 

Filago t egremonye ‘t ewfras ; 

To stille yese erbis be hem selwe 

And ewene porcy6n w' waterys melle, 
Yis water is good for eyne smertyng 
And for y* syth claryfying; 

3if man hawe at his herte 

Peyne hy grewend sore t smerte 
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Piayster of rose mad well 

All hot leyde to distroith il dell ; 
And afterward adrawt of good wyn 
Schall clere yi bowalys weel t fyn. 
Also y* bok tellyth i latyn 

Take agreyn of rose fyn 

And w' agreyn of mustard seed 
Lete sethy t srynd it w' awesl fet, 
And yane hangyt in atre, 

In what place so y' it be, 

And neuer schall ye tre fruyt bere 
Why! y‘ con feccyén hangyt yere. 
sit tellyth ye bok feryer vs 

Yis confeccy6én is more meruylyows, 
Lete castyn it in anet in ye se, 
Wonder thyng y” schalt se, 

Alle ye fyschis yer abowte 

Schall gadir yedir i arowte. 

Yis confeccyon al be dene 

Be brent ‘t mad to powder clene 
And be in alawmpe cast 

And be yer ine lyth after i hast 

Alle y* yer stondyn abowte to falle 
Schwln semy as yei were deblettis alle. 
3it yis powdyr wyll don al so 

And oyle of olyue or briston or wy be don yer to, 
And an hous yer wyth anoynted be, 
It schall aperyn brényng to se. 
Yese fowre laste yus wrety I fynde 
Y* yis confeccy6n will werky be kynde 
Wheyer it is soth or it ne is 

I seye no;t but as y* bok me wys. 
Ye autowwrs name yat yis wroth 

Y° bok wythnessit ryth noth. 
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q Of y° lylie t of his kynde 
In diuerse bokys as I fynde 
Fowre maner of liliis yer ben, 
As men in ye bok may sen, 
Ye ton is meche y' is callyd hende, 
Y‘ is most of verteu to man t kende, 
Waxit in ;erdis w' ye flour 
Yat is callyd y* gleyglof powur, 
And it is whyth as ony mylk 
No flowur on our groiide is non swylk. 
Yis lilie may most do man bote 
Bothe in leuys ‘tt in rote, 
For botchys t postemys egre ‘t wode 
Yis lilie in playstre is ful gode, 
3if it be meynt w' swynes gres 
All hot leyd to wt only les 
It rypyth y* sor sothly, 
And mak* to bresty vereyly 
And purgyth t helyth wt owte lesynge 
More yane ye toyer in alle thynge. 
Ye toyer lilie in somer tyde 
In grene londys t wodys wyde 
Is wode lilie wt flowres fele, 
Blo purpre flowres no leef on stele. 
Ye fowrte spyce of lilie is 
Is callyd lilie of feld i wys, 
Hys wyse is ;elw lyk safron 
Yerby knowy it weell men mown. 
Lilie wil be gaderyd I wys 
Whil y* sdne i leon is, 
Yat is to seye fro mydde july 
To mydde awgust sekyrly ; 
Fro ye xv day of july trust 











Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Tyl y* xiij of august. 
Gadere yat tyme lilie of sere 
And mengyt w' lewys of lorere, 
And ley it vnder a gret donghille 
Yer of schall brede wormys grete * grylle, 
Off whyche apowdir be mad anon 
And cast it on clothys y' folk han on, 
3ey schull nost slepyn be dayes iij 
Whill y* clothis on hem be, 
For tyll ye clothys be don away 
Yei schwil no;t slepe be nyth ne day ; 
xif y" take netys mylk also 
1000 And yis powdir y" medyl yerto 
And who yer of etyn schall 
In to afeuer schal he falle, 
Be it woma be it ma 
For sothe ye feuerys schall hym han ; 
Yis powdir sit it wyll do more 
And it wyll werkyn meche sore, 
Yt in an hows be xl neet 
And alle ;euy mylk in plente gret, 
A dischefull of mylk do it in abacyn 
1010 And yis powdir let cast yer in, 
Yo ilke neet schull euery chon 
Alle here mylk for gon anan. 
Yese hawe I no;t perwyd I wys 
1014 But ye bok tellyth y* yus it is. 
Henebane. 4 Henbane an erbe comown 
On bankis growith i euery town 
It nedyth no3t meche to mowthe 
For ny to euery body weel it is kowthe, 
Hys jows medelyd w* rosalgere 
And ermodattilis cf on sere 
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3if in mete or drynk be cast 

It wyll ben howndys bane in hast. 
Also yis same confeccin 

Gretter wondris wy] it don, 

sif adysche be mad of syluer fyn 
And yis confeccén be don yer in, 

As y* bok I wys tellyth in tale 

Ye dysch schall brestyn in pecys smale. 
Harys blod ;if y" take 

And y* jows of hénebane medele ‘t make 
And in an harys skyn do it bynde 
And lete it so lyn in feld ore lynde, 
Or sow ith on an harys skyn, 

And in what place y" lete it lyn 

Alle y* haris yer abowte 

Schull gader yedir on arowte. 

Take here afayre leryng 

Of hénebane w' owte lesyng, 

Y¢ bok tellyth y* hénebane rote 

Of ye broc is myth bote, 

3if it in hys kynde be leyd yer on 

It schal brestyn it anon, 

And awey ye felthe don euery deel 
And sithen helyn it fayre t well. 
Feryermore as seyth ye bok 

sif ye falle to brede abroc, 

And jows of hénebane y® take, 

And drynk it yow y" hawe ake, 

sif y* bok be to leny on 

Schalt y" neuer more hawe no. 
Amongis women ;if y" schuldist gon, 
And hénebane hawe y* vp on, 

Yis ilk cas it schall be falle, 

3D 
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it schall hem make to lowe y* alle, 
It schall ye makyn jong ‘t lyth 
And dilitable to here syth, 

3if vndernethy yer hennys sate 

Of hénebane asmoyer y" make 
Alle yo y* y* smoyer smyt 

As ded y schul faly doi ia fyt. 
Of alle erbys y* growy on grownde 
To wickyd spiritis it is awotide, 
Ageyns hem fel it is t fers 

Y' weell knowyn nygromanseris. 
Of hénebane arn spycys iij. 

I schal 3ow telle whyche it be, 
There is red 3elw ‘tt blac, 

Alle wyll sauour an hidhows smak ; 
No feryere tellyth y* bok of here kende 
No more telle I 30w yane I fynde. 
Affodille apercious gres, 

His noth red in englysch, 

Sime seyn yer arn lekys fywe, 
But y° beste yat is on lywe 

Garlec ye ton, lee y* toyer, 

Squirle is y* grete broyer. 

Gracia Dei y* growyth in mede 
Affodylle ye fyfte schrede, 

In februarie he gynyth to springe, 
In may he gynyth down to hynge, 
Fyrst in piscibus his springinge is, 
Be sone in cancer awey I wys; 

In marche *t aprile wyll he flowre, 
Non so fayr herbe to hym is i colour, 
Ye flowur is 3ewl wol lytyl whyth, 
I knowe no flour lyk to it, 
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Y° stalke is fote t quarter longe, 
Y* lef is of ye same wange, 
On the stalke are leuys non, 


But stalke t lewys owt of grownde gon 


Stalke t lewys alle of on heythe, 
Ny as it were of on heyte wheyte, 
Ye tast is sumdell also eke 

Yow it lytyll be as of lek ; 

He beryth aknop wt many sedys, 
Blac polyssyd as geet it is ; 

Yis erbe in aclene cloth ‘tt his rote, 
Ageyn y* fallande euy] it is bote. 
Affodyll in clene cloth kepte yus 
Schall suffryn no fend i y' howse; 
And y* bere it on y* day t nyth 

Y* fend of ye schall haue no myth ; 
Ne dred of man schall hy non dere 
Ye man y* on nyth on hy it bere, 
And good it is to bere on nyth 

To man y* goth in fray t fyth, 

3if it be stampyd ‘tt leyd to woiide 

It staiichyth ye blood on astowiide ; 
Y* powdir on ded flesch who so leye 
Anon it sleth it as men seye. 
Dragajice t serpentyn i same 

And nedderistonge, alle on be name, 
It is on of y* mythy erb 

Y* here grow’ in yis erthe, 

He comyth vp tymyly in somer tyde 
W* lewys on stalke on euery syde, 
His stalke is quarter ;erde longe, 
Lyke nedderis hyde spaclyd amonge, 
Yis erbe to syth well is cowthe 
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It is lyk a dragonys mowthe, 

Swart reed blod tt hol wt inne, 
Asmall long tiige stant w' jnne, 
Mowthe ‘t tiige is on colour, 

To y* syth awojder flour ; 
Macrobiuws tellyt vs yus 

Y' of trifolie sif y" take ye jows 

And stampe dragaiice yerto 

And helyd vnder y* erthe soo 
Nedderys schull brede yer of rede t grene, 
Off whyche sif y* make powder clene 
And caste it in alaiipe lyth 

Yow ye sone schyne neuer so bryth, 
Y‘ place schall seme wt owte dowte 
Yat alle ben nedderis y‘ stondy abowte ; 
jit it wyll don anoyer wondyr 
Amanys heed ;if y" leye it vnder 

He schall slepyn no slep in fay 

Tyl it be remowude %t don away ; 

3if y* wylt mo maystreys make 

Y* jows of serpentyn y" take 

And all abowty weel t fyn 

Wasch yin hondyn weel yer in, 

Y" schalt nedderis wt owty peryie 
Gaderyn t handelyn hem at yi wylle. 
Also tellyth vs y* bok 

Y‘ for stygyng of nedderis dragaiice is good, 
To drynkyn for a stongyn man 

sif he wyll his curynge han 

Y* playster of dragance is good I wys 
To leyn on place yer styngyng is, 

It drawyth awey y* smert so stowre 
And alle ye weny t y* dolowre 
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For emperour ‘tt lord t qwen 

And for women y*‘ fayre wolde ben, 
And for on t oyer alle 

To waschy fayre t make hem talle, 
Dragance is good to make hem whyte 
Eurose menkt yer w' I plyth ; 

3if on be in poynt to worthy wood 
For peyne of teth dragance is good, 
Athenne scheuer of ye rote 

Leyd on y* place i mowth doth bote, 
It doth noth awey all ye peyne 

But all ye wodnesse for ye tyme ; 
An ci dayes an ci nyth 

I it hawe asayd yer for I plyth. 

3if y" take good hede 

At fywe ser age he beryth his seede, 
Lik a trwnfown or apestell, 

Rede beryis cowchyd as perlys well ; 
Whane ye seed is drye t rype 

Of ye stalke y" hem strype, 

In awessell wt water clene 

Putte hem ‘tt y" schalt sene 

Wyche is femel t wyche is male, 

As ye bok tellyth be tale ; 

Ye femel howyth on astojide, 

Ye male goth anon to ye grownde ; 
Y¢ seed is good at euery stownde 


Whann ye erbe is no3t abowe y* gronde. 


Also for sothe I telle ye. 

Of dragans arn spycis iij. 

Y* grete, ye mene, ‘t ye lasse, 

As bokys of phisyk bere wytnesse ; 





Extracts in Prose and Verse 


Y°¢ grete in gardinys hey ‘t long, 
Y* mene in wodis ‘t wodis wong, 
Fyrst he spryngyth ‘t fyrst goth down 
Where so he growyth in wode or town; 
He growyth bothe in wode t mede 
In somer tyme fayre t schrede, 
Kocok pyntyl is ye ton, 
Bothe arn callyd saturion, 
Ye male spaclyd i blac colour, 
1194 Femel w* no;t so gentil flour. 
Aristologii. @] Of aristologij arn spicis to, 
Y* longe ‘tt y* rownde also, 
To medicinis beter is ye rownde 
As fesyk tellyth in euery stowiide ; 
Bothe yei ben of dyuerse colowres 
1200 In rotis stalkys lewys ‘t flowrys, 
Aristologij ye rownde yer is, 
It is teld y* male I wis, 
Yer it growyth tt yer it stant 
Y° lef is most like an hol worte plante, 
Dep grene wyth inne, ledyng wt owte, 
Iche stalke alef wt owte dowte, 
In myddys of ye lef aveyne whyth 
Inde longe, ye femel nothyag lyke, 
Vnches longe eythe or nyne, 
Femell is at ye moste but iiij or v, 
Lengthe of femell is brede of male 
Jawde grene iij veynys smale, 
Many knottys sche hath in stalke, 
At euery knot ij lewys owt walke, 
His stalke is gret as whete stre, 
Hire stalke as swych twe ; 
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An vnche ‘* half obows hir knot, 
Alivey alef owt blot 

Vnche ‘tt half on hys crop, 

Smale whyte flowrys is his top, 

In euery nowele sche beryth here flowr/s 
Most lyk benys in colowres, 

His rotys arn most lyk ganygale, 

Hyre most lyk mader all be tale, 

To drawyn owt wenf is his kynde 

In what place he may it fynde, 

Who so hawe wouiide on hool t reste 
And be betyn of venymows best 
Rownde aristologii wyl t fyn 

Schall drywy t wastyn awey al y* venj. 
A playster of aristologii y* rownde 

W' hony confortyth ye heryng ilke stownde, 
And leuere t longyth it purgyth clene 
And brest t stomac all be dene. 

Where ded flesch be in manys bowk 
Powder of aristologii wyl rotyn owt. 
Aristologii who so on hym bere 

Fro fendis dere it wyll hy were, 

Yese arn his vertuys ‘t his kynde 

And many mo yane I can fynde. 


{ Of baldmonye ‘tt of hys los 


Si what to telly is my purpos ; 
Wylde persyle most is he lik, 
Both growy in fen t in fenys dyk, 
Of alle erbys yt growy in clour 
Most bitter I holde his sawour, 
Y* rote is beter yane y* gres 

To alle medicinis | wis ; 
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Whane y* rote schal gaderyd be 
Y* sone in tauro or in gemie, 
And yane dryed wyll it be 

Owt of ye eyr ij ser or iij, 

Euer y* ardeere yat it is, 

Euer ye beter it is I wys. 

For raw metys it is good 

As seyth an techyth vs ye bok, 

To fyin ye stomac ‘tt y* splene 
And palcis abowte ye brest makyth clene; 
Who so on hym baldmonye bere 
Bold ne hardy schall hy non dere, 
Ne no dewyll schall hy asayle, 

Ne no tempest w' owtyn fayle. 


@ Of egremonye yat nobyl gres 


To lytyll schall I seyn I wys, 

But of hym ‘t of his kynde 

I telle in rym ryth as I fynde. 

To drynkys ‘t playstris it is good 
Ageyn veynymys ‘t sorys wood ; 

It remewyth postemys dronkyn wt wy, 
And clensyth ye splene tt distroith venym, 
3if it be leyd vndir manys heed 

He schal slepyn as he were deed, 

He schall neuer drede ne wakyn 

Til fro vnder his heed it be takyn; 
Yus tellyth y® bok yus wyl it do 

Yow I nost lewe it it may be so, 

How it schulde serwyd be 

I fynde no bok yat tellyth me. 


 Sawge is erbe wyl I knowe 


Bothe of heye t of lowe, 
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Who so drynke it wt ale or wyn 
And hym be ony veny in 
Wyth ine iij dayis t iij nyth 
It schal distroyin it I ye plyth. 
1285 It is good to don in ale 
To maken it good reles * stale, 
And sowred of ale it wyl abate 
Whil it is good t fresch in state. 
Also seyth macrobius 
1290 Averse yat is yus 
ae Cur moritur homo di salgia crescit in orto, 
Why of seknesse deyith man 
Whiil sawge in gardeyn he may han. 
Lete take ye sawge of ye serd 
1295 And of veny y" thart neuer ben aferd. 
To etyn bothe fresch t grene 
It schall make yi body clene 
Fro veny fro postemys fro pestelens sor, 
And make y* to lewe well y* more. 
1300 Macrobius seyth in his de vys 
Yat sawge so meche is of prys, 
Y' who so ete it or drynk it ilke day 
Tyl kende deth comyth in fay, 
Fryst ne schal he neuer deye 
1305 But he hym myskepe for sothe I seye. 
Rewe. J Rewe bitter a worthy gres 
Mekyl of myth * vertu is, 
It is good to don 7 ale 
To mak it bothe cler t stale, 
1310 It makyth y* ale of meche myth 
To ye senewys yat 3ewyn ye syth, 
Yat comy down in ye bryn to 
And bryngyn myth to ye syth to ; 
3 E 
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Ye water yer of is ful of myth 
To clarifyin t strenthyn manys syth ; 
W' ye water of egrimonye. 

And red fenel t celydonye 
Verueyn ‘t rosa t philalgo 

Eufras ‘t golde ‘t pympernel also, 
Off eueryche of yese alyk meche, 
Amythi water sekyrlyche ; 

Rwe also distroith venym 

W' owtyn manys body t w* in, 
And as apyk makyth hy clene 
W' inne ‘tt wt owten all be dene. 
Rwe is ike asouereyn bote 

To settyn abowty asawge rote, 

It doth it waxin wel t fyn 

And kepyth it fro all veny ; 

Ere rwe drynke rwe oftyn tyme 
And it sonnyth syth yine ; 

And ley rwe to ye eye syth, 

It schall distroith it I ye plyth. 


4 As seyth mayster macrobius, 


Fenel is erbe precyows, 

In somer he growyth hey t grene 
And beryth his sed semly to sene, 
It is no nede hym to discrye 

Iche man hy knowyth at eye, 
Good in his sed so is his rote 
And to many thyngys bote ; 

Ye sed is good fastende te ete, 
And ek in drage after mete, 
Ageyn wyckid hiores t bolnyg, 


Ageyn wycked wynd ‘t many oyer thyng ; 
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Water of fenel to a plyth 
Is wonder holsi for ye syth ; 
Medeled w* water of roset 
Half in aporciii nothyng bet ; 
Wt oyer watris yer to leyd 
As in rwe be foru is seyd, 
Whane yei ben alle to geder don 
Ye syth of man yei helpyn son. 
Fenel in potage t in mete 
Is good to done whane y" schalt ete, 
All grene loke it be corwy small 
In what mete y" vsyn schall, 
In what drynk y® vse it sekyrly 
It is good for y* pose tt sucke. 
Whann ye neddere is hurt in eye 
Ye rede fenel is hys prey, 
And 3if he mow it fynde 
Wonderly he doth hys kynde, 
He schall it chowe wonderly 
And leyn it to his eye kyndely, 
Y¢ jows schall sawy t helyn y* eye 
Yat be forn was sek ‘tt feye 

Violet.  Vyolet an erbe cowth 
Is knowyn in ilke manys mowthe, 

1370 As bokys seyn in here langage 
It is good to don in potage, 
In playstrys to wondys it is confortyf 
W‘ oyer erbys sanatyf ; 
Oyle of hys flour is profytable 
And w* oyle of rose medicinable, 
Ye oyle of hys fayre flowres 
In man distrvith wycke hioris, 
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And all on kende hete in fay 
Clene distroith t doth away 
Wherefore it is meche of pris 
And meche in boke cémendid is. 


4 Scharp brure who so take 


Yer wyth he may maystres make, 
He growyth hey in euery sel, 

song elde knowy hy wel; 

Yer wyth y" mayth knowy ‘tt se 

3if woman clene mayden be, 

As ye bok in latyn tellyth 

And ye same i sawe spellyth, 
Take his sed tt cast in fyre 
Whaznn it brennyth bryth tt schire 
And women alle y‘ syttyn yer by, 
As seyth ye bok sertaynly, 

Y‘' heldyn hem maydenys tt be non 
Schull laty here vrin fro hem gon ; 
And yo yat ben maydenys clene 
Schull no thyng felyn of y* tene. 


| Isop is erbe perciows, 


And helplych to manys vse, 

Of alle erbis yat ben on gronde 

For brest it is good i euery stownde, 
Bothe sothyn rostyd ‘t bake 

But no3t rawe in vs to take, 

Ageyn wyk htores tt reume at y° brest 
And alle sekenesse y‘ ben yer nest, 


 Fumiter is erbe I say. 


Yt springyth i april t in may, 
In feld in town in ;erd t gate 
Yer lond is fat ‘t good in state, 





1410 


1415 


1420 
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Dun red is his flour. 

Ye erbe smek lik in colowur ; 
Ageyn feuerys cotidian, 

And ageyn feuerys tertyen 
And agey feuerys quartey, 

It is medicy souereyn. 

Ye fyrste ix dayis of may 

sif it be dronkyn day be day, 
Be it child woman or man 


Yt sere y* feuerys no3t meche schall han, 


It drywyth awey fowle nutrures 
And distroith veny ‘t wyk hiores ; 
It distroith ye morphe. 

And disposing to y* lepre. 


Medicina pro § More of wych goddys grace 


capite. 


1426 


1430 


1435 


Thynk I to seyn on oyer place ; 

At y® hed wyll I be gyne 

For seknesse fallyth ofty yer ine, 

3if man or woman more or lesse 

In his hed hawe gret seknesse 

Or greuance or ony werkyng, 
Awoyne he take w‘ owte lettyng, 

Y* is callyd sowthernwode also, 

And hony ‘tt eysel stamp yer to, 

And late hy yis drynk fastend drynky 
And his hed werk awey schall synkyn. 


P.79. Alia medicina. | Anoyer medicin set I fynde 


1440 


For ye hed as I hawe mynde 

Take oysel t puliol real 

And camomylle t seth w* all, 

Yer wt anoynte y* nasethirl well, 
And make aplayster of ye toyer dell, 
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P. 80. 


1445 
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And do it in agood clowth 

And yer wt wynde yi hed abowth, 
And sone after yat is leyd yer on 
All ye hed werk awey schall gon. 


Alia medicina. q Also it is good for hed ake 


1450 


( nguentum. 


1455 


1460 


1465 


1470 


X pepyr greynys for to take 
And gryndyn is wt oysel yer amog 
And drynkyn or byndyn is to y* thonwong. 


€ Take anoble onymét 


For hed werk good ‘tt prent, 

Take ij vneis of betoyne 

And of horhowne ek as mayne, 
Viij of puliol reall, 

And bray hé alle to gedere small, 
And lete hem stondy helyd fayre 
Owt of ye wynd owt of ye ayre, 
Vij dayes or ix at ye moste 

Tyll y* fynde it abowyn hoste ; 
And all y® mater tak y" yane 

And fryit wyth oyle in apane, 

A quarter of vergyn wax y" take 
And frank encens yer in melte make, 
And don these gresys alle yer to 
And alle to gedere plawyn so 

And yow it be dawngerous loth 
All hot lete clense yorow a cloth, 
Whaznn it is wrongyn ‘tt kelyd clene 
Anoynte ye hed yer wyth be dene, 
And all ye hed werk ‘t ye ake 

W' in lytyll all schall slake. 


€ Yer schall bleny awater schire 


Tak ‘t plaw it ouer ye fyir 
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And take aporcioén of whete bren 

t as it plawyth cast yer in, 

And take an hand full of rose flowris 
And cast in fresch, of red colowris, 
And menge hem to gedere sawdely 
As well as y" may, 

And in apoketh y" it do 

Yat ye water may renne yer fro, 
And ley it on y® hed yat hath gret werk 
And hetyth ageyn whann it is stark, 
And wyth in anyth t a day 

All ye hed werk schal away. 


PROSE EXTRACTS FROM THE 47ro. MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT IN 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY OF STOCKHOLM. 


PART L—RECEIPTS CURIOUS FOR THEIR SINGULARITY OR SUPERSTITION, 


No. l. TO KNOW OF DEATH. 





P.26. To wets sif { Also ;if yi good frend be seke take yis erbe { verueyn | 
ama chal deye. in yi rythand t take his rythand in yi rythand * lete ye 
erbe be betwene y‘ he wot not, ‘t aske qhow he faryth t 
qhow he hop* of hy self, t sif he say he schal leue tt fare 
wel he schal leue, t sif he say he wot well certayn yt he 
schal deyin he schal be ded of yat seknesse. 


No. 2. TO GET LOVE. 


P. 26. For to gete § Also qhwo so beryth it vp on hym he schal hawe 


lowe. 
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lowe of grete maystrys, t yai schal nowth refuse his 
askyngis but graiit him w' good wyll y‘ yat he wele. 


No. 3. AGAINST VENOMOUS BEASTS. 


P. $1. Garlek bytyng J Vertues of garlek stampe it t tempere it w' hony t 

tr, Org it wyl hole ye bytyng of awod hoi ‘t alle maner strokys 

y' arn venymus. Y And it schall fere nedderys * alle 

manere of venymus bestys yat yei schal nost come nyth ye 

for to do y* non harme ghwy] it is vp on ye. Also stampe 

it t tempere it wt hony ‘*t it draw‘ out venym of bytyng of 
stynggynge of ony maner best y‘ is venymus. 


Bytynge. 


P. 3. Stygg vge- 
No. 4. AGAINST THE TOOTH-ACHE. 


P. 34. YFortothake. | Take an erbe y‘ is clepyd bursa pastoris ‘'t sif ye ache of 
y° teeth be in y* ryth syde of yi mowth putte ye forseyde 
erbe in y* lefte scho be y* bare plante of ye foths. 


No. 5. ROSMARIN. 


@ Also y* erbe leyd at adore catchyth awey alle maner 
wenemys wormys thorow his odour, t suffryth hem nowst 
for to entryn. {f Also 3if aman or a woman bere on hym 
astalke or astaf yerof it kepyth hy fro thresse ‘t fro wykked 
spritys as well be nyth as be day, for kyndely it is contra- 
rious to deuelys ‘t to wikkyd spritys as ye ston y* is callyd 
jet. | Also make a spon of hys tre an ete yer wyth * it 
is helply to the body ageyn venym t poyson. YF Also sif 
on hyde hy self in abusch yer of, or ellys he be warpyd 
weel in his lewys t his braunchys, no thonder no leuene 
schall hym towchyn ne smytyn ne deren; y* same doth y* 
lorer tre. as anemptis y® thonder, nowth as anemptys y° 
leuene. § We redyn y‘ Tiberie ye Emperowre of Rome 
dredde thonder noman soo, and be cause yer of he dede 
maken agardeyn all of lorer, and eueri thonder yere he 
hydde hym. 
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No. 6. FOR THE JAUNDICE. 


P. 104. [For ye jawndys probatum est.] Tak ye vrine of hy y* 
hay* ye* iawndys* t barly- mele’ t do hy yt hay ye 
iawndis ‘ maken kake yer of * t sithin cast it to ye fier tt let 
it brény* t whan it is brent: he yt hay’ ye jandis schal 
ben hol. 


No.7. BLOOD. 


P. 110. A medicinefor Take perwyke t holde it in yin mowth ye whyle yt men 


blood. letyn the blood tt yer schall comy no blood owte at ye 
wonde, 


No. 8. THE GowT, &c. 


P. 121. For ye gowte Take Rauynys bryddys all quyke owte of here neste t 
Tia loke yat yei towche nost the erthe nor yat yei comy in 
non hows, ‘t bréne hem in a new potte all to powdir 8 ;if 


it ye seke man to drynkyn, 


No. 9. THE MILT. 


Take ye ffowthystill t late hym sethyn in whyt wyn ‘tt 
sewe y* y* seke to drynkyn, furst tt last, ‘t late hym bleden 
on y* ryght hand on aweyne by twen ye two lest fyngiris 
ffor on yt veyne ladies laten hem blood ffor to hawyn good 


talent to mete. 


P. 129. For y¢ mylte, 


No. ll. FOR TOOTH-AKE. 


P. 145. A charme for peynys in theth..... Sancta apolonia 
P. ~~ chermaie YUE? fuit inclita cuius pro xpi noie dentes extracti fuerit. 
is stained black.) Et deprecata fuit dim nostri ihm xpm vt quicique nomen 
sui super se portauerit dolorem in dentibus destruat 
pater t filius et spiritus sanctus amen. Oremus. Deus 
qui beatam apoloniam de manibus inimicorum suorum 
liberasti, et oracionem eius exaudisti, Te queso per eius 
3 F 
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* or Guthman. 
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intercessionem, Beati laurencii, et Beati vincentii, et om- 
nium sanctorum tuorum et sanctarum tuarum, vt dolorem 
in dentibus meis eruas et sanum me facias, Per diim nrm 
Jhm xpm filii tui qui tecum viuit t regnat in vnitate 
sprs sancti deus per omia secula seculorum Amen 
Boro berto briore 4+ Vulnera quinque dei sint medicina 

mei + Tahebal + + ghether* 4 4 4 Onthman 4 
+ Purld crampri + Cristus + factus +) est + pro 
% nobis  obediens 4 vsque & ad + mortem % 
mortem +} autem +4 crucis. 4 De fructu ventris tui po- 
nam super sedem tuam quod fructi suum dabit in tem- 
pore suo. Anna peperit mariam; Maria peperit xpm. 
Infans xpe te vocat ut nascaris. In noie patris t filii t 
spe sci Amen 

Helpe crosse fayrest of tymbris three, 

In braiinchys berynge bothe frute t flowr, 

Helpe banere beste my fou to doo flee, 

Staf t strencthynge full of socour. 

On londe on see, where y‘ I be, 

Fro fyir brénynge be me by forne, 

Now Cristis tree, sygne of pyte, 

Helpe me euir I be nowght lorne. 


Nore. As we are on the subject of Charms, I beg to 
add the following, extracted from an interesting miscel- 
laneous English MS. in small 4to. The MS. is dated 
1597, and is preserved in the Royal Library, Stockholm. 


No. 1. Water was woode, and hye of floude, 
Christ bad it stand and still it stood. 
So do the bloode &c. 


No. 2. Fever was great of Peters wyffs mother, 
And burnt her full sore : 
Christ it rebukt, and away it went, 





















P. 33. Succle, a good 
medycyne for 
ye web i y® eye. 





P. 35. For y* fallyg 


ewell. 
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And vext her no more. 
So do the 


No. 3. Jesus of Nazaret, thy presence forst 
The foule spirits for fear to ery : 
Thou them rebukt, their mouth shott up, 
Commanding them out to hy. 
So in the power of Jesus whom I profess 
Command I this spirit to depart, 
And never to vex this party agayne. 


PART II.—CHARMS, &c. 


No. |. FOR THE EYE. 


4] Agood medysyne for eyne; Take y* rede hony suckle 
gres ‘t do caste awey alle ye flour abowe, t stampe it, ‘t take 
y* jus thorwe aclene lynene cloth, t put it in yi eye; t 
quanne y" schalt gadre yis erbe sette ye doi on yin knes 
t seye ix pater nostres in ye worchepe of ye holy trinyte, 
tix aues to grete wt oure lady, t acrede, t syf y* may 
nowth distroye y° webbe put yer to of y* mary in y® grete 
bon of ye gosys wenge ; take ‘t make alytyl pelote of bothe 
wel medelyd to gedere, t put to ye web, t by stylle t slepe 
t it wyl werke ryth scharply, for it is agood medicine, 
prowy*. 


No. 2. FOR THE FALLING SICKNESS. 


G Sey y* word anamsaptus in hys ere qhwa he is fallyn 
doi in yt ewyll, and also in awomanys ere anamsapta, t yei 
schall neuere more aftir fele y' ewyll. 





ee 
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P. 47. 


P 103. 


Here is a me- 
dieyne for fe- 


uerys. 





Extracts in Prose and Verse 


No. 3. FOR FEVERS. 


{ Take asawge leef ‘t wryte yeron xpt tonat % late y 
seke man it ete y* fryst day t seye apater noster aue maria 
‘t acrede ¥ ye secunde day wryte on anoyer lef Angelus 
niiciat ‘t lete ye seke ete it t seye ij pater nostris t ij aue 
maria is t ij credis | ye thryd day wryte on y* thrydde 
leef Joties predicat t late ye seke ete it and seye iij pater 
nostris iij aues ‘t iij credis | And qwaie he is hool y*t he 
do seye iij messys. On of ye holygost, ye seciide of sej* 
mykel, ye thredde of seynt Jon babtyst, ‘t qwaiie he heryth 
name y* feuerys blysse hy seyige an aue maria. 


No. 4. FEVERS. 


[Charme for. ye sam.] + In ndie 4 patris + tt filii 4 
%t spt sti. Amé >} In mote. selyon t ciuytate epheson 
requiescitt septé dormientes. maleus maximinus martinus 
Dyonisius Joties Serapyon. Constantinus 4 Oipotés deus 
qui eos a manibus tyrani semente t ab ydolorum culta 
liberare. dignatus es ipe te dignetur famuli tua vel famula 
tua. n. liberare. a ffebribus frigidis % callidis, cotidianis, 
biduanis, tercianis. quarttanis. diurnis, seu nocturnys + 
Ad portum galelye iacebat. petrus ven‘ dis. ‘t interrogauit 
ei. Quid jacet. h° kidit petrus diie plenus sii febribus. 
Diis ei tangebat ‘t ipe sanus fiebat. Diis inde ambulat 
‘'t ipe petrus sequebatur ei. t dixit dis. Quid me sequere 
petre. Die peto qui super se haduerit ista uerba. scripta. 
febres ey nd noceat. Dixit diis petre. sicut petisti s¢ fiat. 
Amé. + Sint medicyna. mei pia. crux t passio. Christi. 
vulnera quinque dei sint medycyna. mei, virginis t lacrime 
inthi sint medicamia. trine +4 hee mihi portanti sinterrant, 
febriciomei Ante + A & g. & Lo & a. & Jaspar 
melchysar. + baptizar. + Et dic‘ inffirmus per. quique. 











P. 103. 


P. 110. 


P. 110. 


y. Siz, 
P. 118. 
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dies cotidie. quique. pater fir. t quinque. aue. t ter 
credo in dei prem, 


No. 5. TO STAUNCH BLOOD. 


{Charme for staiiche blod.] longeys led our lord Jhi. 
Cri;st blod whiche blod was holy. ‘t God throw y‘ iche 
blod y‘ is holy t good I comawnde ye Jon. or. W. y' yow 
blede no more. 


No. 6. THE SAME. 


Here bygynyth acharme for to stawnchf blood 4] Furst 
byhowy3t to knowyn amanys name. yanne go y"to chyrche. 
And sey yis charme and y* y" seye hyt no3t but for man or 
for woma. In noie patris ‘tc’. Whanne oure Lord was 
don on y* crosse yane come longeus thedyr t smot hym 
w' a spere. in hys syde. blod ‘t water yer come owte at y* 
wonde and he wyppyd hys eyne t anon he sawgh kyth 
thorowgh y* vertu of yat God. yerfore I cdjure the blood 
yat y" come no5t owte of yis cristen man or cristyn woman 
‘n* In noie patris t filii te*. And yis charme seye 
thre sythys And yane tharst no3t recchY where yt ye man 
be or ye woman so y* y" knowe y* name. 


No. 7. THE SAME. 
Anoyer charme for blood. Crist y' was of ye wirgine 
marie born ‘t cristenid in ye flum Jordan Also ye flum stood 
Also stawnche yis blood of N. In noie patris *t filii ‘tc*. 


No. 8. AGAINST WOUNDS. 


A;enst all maner of opyn wondes. Make aplate of leed 
as large as y" mayst. so y' it may hylly all y* wonde and 
make it iiij corneryd t make acrosse at eueri corner t y° 
fyfte c[r]osse in ye myddys in yismanere “yO 
and vp on iche crosse seye a pater nor t i 
a aut w' yissame charme.  Oure lord i. oe 2 




















. 
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Thi Crist as y" sufferdyst v woidys on ye crosse for ys syn- 
full mé so hele yis ma or woma of yis sor euyll t of alle 
maner ewelys. Amen per charite. And yane wasche ye 
wonde ‘tt ye leed w' hoot watir t loke y* y* plate towche 
nost y* erthe. t seye in yis wyse I coniure ye sor by ye 
wertu of yis crosse ‘t his passyon y' scheede his blood on 
y® c[r]osse yt yis sor grewe not yis man nor yis woma nor 
no oyer sor ne in no lym of his bodi. And it is to vndir- 
stonden y' yis charme schall ben seyd on euery c[r Josse. 
And ouer y* fyfte crosse y‘ is in y* myddis y" schalt seyn 
yis same charme. 4 I coniure ye sor for ye thre nayll yat 
Crist suffrid w' passion ‘t deth on y* crosse and warischid 
vs of oure synys. soo dilyuer yi serwant *N- be it man or 
woman. Amen per charite t warne y* seke man y‘ he do 
no folye in y* mene tyme. 





No. 9. AGAINST WORMS, FESTERS, &c. 


Here bygynyth acharme yat schall waryschy iche cris- 


(The whole of tynma ffor to slee ye worm, ye gowte, t y* ffestre, t y*Rancle. 


this charm has 


been stained 
black, as is 
common in all 


ancientBLAcK- 


BOOKS, | 


And forsothe it schall dystroyn deed fflesche. For seyt Ewstas 
of Rome made yis charme for his good wyf yt suffryd sorow 
t grete peynys. Also soyely as God seyde ‘t soth seyde. 
Also soyely as he dede t well dede. And also soyely as 
he toke flesche ‘t blood of y* virgine Marie. And also 
sothly as his perciows body suffryd woidis to brygyn 
vs synfull men owt of peyne. Also soyely as he suffryd in 
ye crosse his body to be doon. Also soyely as hys body 
was spredde t stykyd. Also soyely as in bothe halwys of 
hym hangyd two thewys. Also soyely as his syde was 
stongy w' aspere. Also soyely as his feet wt naylys wery 
stekyd. Also soyely as his holy heed was crownyd w' 
thornys. Also soyely as in y* holy sepulcre his blessyd 
body restyd. Also soyely as he y* thrydde day roos to 
lyf. Also soyely as he brak y* satis of helle. Also soyely 























P. 136-7. 
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as he hys owyn vp ledde. Also soyely as he steygh vp 
to hewy. Also soyely as he y* deuyl of helle bond. Also 
soyely as he hym self syttyth on his fadiris ryth syde. 
Also soyely as hee atte ye day of dome schall comy ‘tt iche 
man of xxx wytir of flesche schall diliuerin. Also soyely 
as owre Lord schall jugyn all men at his will. Also soyely 
as it is soth t soth schall bee. { Also soyely Lord hele yis 
seke man * N° of ye gowte.. Andof y* rancle + And 
of y* wormeys And ye deed festreys And y= gowte 
deed is And ye festre deed iss And deed schall 
ben from ye+ys Amen percharite. And seye a pater nor 
in ye name of y* fadir t sone t holy gost. And so iche 
man Cristen schall seye yt wt yis charme is charmyd. And 
for soye he schall ben hooll anoon Ths amen. And yane 
do seyne amesse of ye holygost t make y* seke ma to 
heren ye messe fastynge and kepe hem priuy ‘tt cloos yat 
no man knowe yis. 


No. 10. AGAINST FEVERS. 


Pur le fiuire. Archedechne seeit en haut t tenoyt virgine 
verge de condre entre ses mayns, t dyt auxi verrayment 
come le prestre fist dieux entre ses mayns t auxi veray- 
ment come ly dieu bayse sa tredowce mere je vous ses t 
eydes cest héme ow fee * N° de male fiuere per charite. 
In noie patris t filii t sp 's sci. Amen. 





GLOSSARY OF THE MOST UNCOMMON WORDS OCCURRING IN 


THE ENGLISH MEDICAL MS. 


ACASIAN. “yat is jus of wod ston.’. P. 13. Acuis. Agues. 


Acese. To cease, ease, stop. 
A-chilled, frozen. (Anglo-Sax.| ALATE. Let. 


ACOLDYD. 
ACOLED.) 





Aprawt. A draught. 


| ALsewese. In every wise, all over. 
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Are. Also. 
Atox. A lock. 


AuysanpRre. bot. 1. Alexandrum. 2. Same as 
STANMARCHE. 

Amprose. bot. Wild sage. 

AmenGe. See MENGE. 

ANEMPTIs. Anent, concerning. 

Anete. bot. Dill, anetum. 

Ayey. Enough. 


A kind of worm. 


ANGELTWATCH. 


Anoyt. Aneal. 
Aprertiy. Openly. 
Arveyvre. Toopen. (Lat. Aperto.) 


Apopuak. “of a.anouce?” P. 17. 
ApvostyM. Imposthume. 

ARAGE. bot. Atriplex. 

Arpeere. Harder, drier. 

Ane. Is. (Swedish, Ar.) 

Arestooie. “a.anoice?” P. 17. 

Aretik. Arthritica? “gowtea.” P.8. 
AnrcuLe. Argol, tartar, lees of wine. 
AristoLocie. bot. Aristolochia. (Germ. Os- 


TERLUCEY.) 
A kind of resin (tallow and tar.) 
( Germ. Harplse.) 
(Angl. S. Aron. 
Earwig. 
A sick. 
Ashes. 
Sharp, bitter. 
Ash. 
Restoreth. 
A tree. 
Southernwood. ( Germ. Auroone.) 
AWARANTYSE. 


ARPEYS. 


Arn. Are. Swed. Aro.) 
ARWYGLE. 
ASEK. 

ASKES. 

ASPERE. (Lat. Asrer.) 
ASSCHE. 
ASTORYTH, 
ATRE. 
AVEROYNE. 


Assuredly. 


Balm. 
Bore. 
Barowau, Barw. 


BAME. 
Bar. 
A barrow pig. 


Baryn. Barren. 


| BoysTOUSNESSE. 


Glossary of the most uncommon Words 


Bepys. Prayers. (Angl. S. Beap.) 

Bere Biome. bot. Affadille. 

Be nemyn. To take away, remove. 
Beniman.) 

Ber. Better, well. 

Betrox, Took. 

Bitten. 


Bitvere. bot. Bursula. 


(Angl. S. 


BetTyn. 


BLAMEPLUM, BLANKPLUM. White lead? As 
though BLancu-PLoms. 

Biecuis. Blotches. 

Biewsotuet. bot. Blue bell. Jacuitus piticus. 


Biewyy. See ByLewyn. 

BLop-FALLyN. Blood-shot (eye). 

Biop-Last. Blood-letting ; loss of blood. ( Ang/. 
S. BLopi#sw.) 

Biome. Flower. Swed, 
BLom™MaA.) 

Biot. Line 1218. Broad; bare? (A.S. Bar. 
Scotch, Buout.) 


Brynne. To cease. (A. S. BLinnan.) 


(Angl. S. Biosma. 


Bo.tpe. Swelled. . 
Bottewep. (Ball-weed.) bot. Jasia nigra. 
Botne. To ball, swell. 


Botyync. Swelling. 
Bonwort. bot. Less daisy. 
Boore. Bull. 
Borwe. To save, guard. (A. S. BeorGay.) 
Boayy. Born, brought forth. 
Borner (White.) bot. Consolida media. 
Botume. Bottom. 
Bathe. 
Belly. (A. S. Buce.) 
Bought. 
Boughs. 
Boyscnoryswort. bot. Betony. 
Boyst. Box. (French Botste.) 
Boystour, Boystous. Large, swelling ? 
ha;t ab. flour.” P. 156. 
Fatness, puffiness, swelling * 


Borue. 
Bowk. 

BowTe. 
Bowwys. 


o it 


occurring in an Old English Medical MS. 


“ye powdre of yis hbe puttixt awey superfluite | Canpone.? “& of c. ij. ofice.” P. 5. 


of flesch yere ama is combred of b.” 
BRAKYNGE. 


P. 194. 

Puking, reaching. 

Thin bark, skin. 

A plant. 

Brancavrtina. bot. Branca ursina? ( Germ. 
BARENKLAU.) 

Breprutt. Edge-full, brim-full. 

BrepynGe. Broadening, dissipating, breaking-up. 

Aqua fortis. 

Brims, top. (A. S. Brerp.) 

Brese, Bresur. 


Bran. 
BRANCARSULA. 


Brennynce WariR. 

Brerpis. 

Bruise. 

To burst. (Swed. Barista.) 

Brisse, Brissur. Bruise. 

Broc, Broke. med. Arupture. ( Swed. Brack.) 

Broad. 

Brox. A badger. (A. S. Broc.) 

Broxiemp. bot.? “smallache b. & oyer herbes.” 
P. 90. 

Broop. 


BRESTYN. 


Brop. 


Broad. On b. abroad, far and wide. 
Brotcues. Broths. 

Brounsucee. bot. Bigula. 

Brovuyscu. Brush, brush-wood. 

Brought. 

To bruise. (A.S. Brysan.) 

See TauKeE. 


BrowTuHe. 
Brussyy. 
Bryppys Neste. 
Bryn. 
2. Bran. 
BRYNSTON. 
Bryon. bot. Wild nepte. 
See Bonwort. 
Buckysuorn. bot. Lingua ursina, 
To boil. 
Boulted. 
To remain, abide. (A. S. Betiray.) 
See Be NEMAN. 


Brimstone. 
Bryswort. 


BuL_y. 

Bu.typ. 

BYLEewyn. 

ByNEMAN. 

CamcLaRe? “ Saue amoneth yat men clepyth 
P. 152. 

CAMMOLIKE. bot. ? 


VOL. XXX, 


ye camctare.” 


Catcuytu, CATHYTH. 


| CHAWSPISSE. 
| CHAWYLBON. 


| Cuenice. “c. [&] henebane all is on.” 
| Cuep.? “1 poiid of c. or des.” 


| CLour. 


| Crow. 
| CLruspeweep. bot. Matfelon. 
1. The brow (of the eye. Swed. Bryy.) | 


| CoL_pyp. 


Caspere. bot. Cardiac. 
Chaseth, driveth. 
Caurre.? “ of c. and cannfre.” P. 2. 
Causing. 
Cerroyie. bot. Apium risus. 
See SERNOYLE. 
Gonorrhea. (French Cuaupe- 


CAWSANDE. 
CERNOYLE. 


Pisse.) 

Chaw-bone, jaw-bone. 

P. 19 

P. 102. 

Cuer. Cheerly, glad. 

Cuercys Tryacre (Churl’s treacle). bot. Garlic. 

Cuicues. bot. Chick-peas. 

Cuon. One. 

Ciaryy. To clear, clarify. 

Ciemyp. Closed, prest, fastened. 
KLAMMA, to press.) 

CLospsewep. See CLuBBEeweep. 

CLop. Clodded, hard. 

Cioncyn. Clung, clinging. 

Hollow ground, small field. (Old Fr. 

CLOUERE.) 


( Swed. 


Cloves. 


Knob, tuft. 
Cxyopwort. See BoLLtewep. 
Cocowort. bot. Shepherd's purse. 
Cope. Gum. (Swed. KApa.) 
Outer shell ; rind, crust. 


CNOBLE. 


Coryn. 


| Conwe. Cough. 


Coxkysror. bot. Columbine. 

Cot. Charcoal. (A. S. Cor.) 

Co.puep. Coldness, cold. 

See AcoLpyp. 

Cotys. Necks. (Old Fr. Cor.) 
Comys. 1. Cummin. 2. Litharge of lead. 
Convery, Conrorye. bot. Daisy. 
Consowp. The less. bot. Daisy. 


3G 
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Coot. bot. Cole, cabbage. See Cor. | Distempre. To moisten, mingle. 

Corpyn. To believe. (Lat. Crepere.) | Distrowsit. To trouble, disturb. 

Corunote. See Ditnore. | Dovur. A kind of flax. Castula. 

Cortsy. bot. Dorun. To dote. 

Corwyn. 1. Curved. 2. Carved, cut. Dowm. Dumb. 

Cost. bot. Mantagreta. | Dowuesrort (Dove's foot). See Coxxysror. 

Costyruep. Costiveness. | Dracance. bot. Serpentine. 

Cornettsonys. Cuttle-bones.? “C. swyche Drace. L. 1343. Same as Scotch Dres, ac- 
as gold smethys vsyn.” P. 88. cording to Jamieson “a very small quantity of 

Coveritu. Cureth. | any liquid.” ? 

CovuerkyLt. Covercle, lid. Draceme. Drachm, dram. 

Course. See Coot. | Dresty. Dreggy, thick. 

Courake. bot. Cauliculus. | Drestys. Dregs, lees. (A. S. Dresten.) 

Cow 3e, Cow3we, Cowne. Cough. | Dropwort. bot. Filipendula. 


| Drorvx. 1. Dropsy. 2. Dropsy-sick. 
DrouncLewe. Drunken. 
Drowsettyp, Drowsutty. Troubled, thick, 


Cowtne. Known. (A. S. CyDep.) 
Cowruwort. bot. A kind of motherwort. 
Cressyn. bot. Cresses. 


Caistis Leppers. bot. Less centaury. dribbly. 

Cropre. A top, sprout, ear. (A. S. Crop.) Drussutnesse. Thickness, dribbleness. 
Crosworr. See Exan, Davt. Dirt, dung. 

Crowsore, bot. Samponaria. Duscve. bot. Solatrum nigrum. 


Cucment.? “ For c. who so be cuucmyd on | Dwace. See Duscve. 

what perty of his body so it be tak,” &c. P.99, | Dymnepe. Dimness. 
Cuucmyp. Afflicted with Cucment. 9. v. | Dyrn. Dight, mixed. 
Cwene. When. 





Ec.Lopuem.? “ of e. x otice.” P. 17. 


Descerttis. Little devils? Line 944. Ecyr. Sour, sharp. (Fr. A1cre.) 
Deruev. Deafness. (Swed. Diruer.) ELverne, bot. Elder. 

Derye. To digest. Exyk. Like, equally. 

De;. See Cuep, | Emeryen. Embers, hot ashes. 


Derartyp. Parted, separated. EntrepD, Entret. Piaister, salve. 

Dene. 1. Hurt. 2. To hurt. (A, S. Dertan.) | Er. Or. 

Denrrre. A tetter, ringworm. (FrenchDanrre.) Erpyy. Earthen. 

Deve. Deaf. | Eren, Eryn. Ears. 

Dew-Rose. Dew of rose, distilled rose-water. ERMODATTILIS. bot.? “ e. of on sere.” P. 61. 
Dewre.? “d. half an owee.” P. 134. Ertue Gate. bot. Centaury. 

Dewyn. To bedew. Ever Amonce. Every now and then. 

Devin, Devm. To die. Evericue. Every one. 

Ditnote. bot. Cidamum. Evurose, Ewrose. Rose-water. (Fr. Eau ve 


Discriz. To deseribe. Rose.) 











Exan. bot. Herba Crimatica. 
Eyir. Air. 

Eymyris. See EMerven. 

Ey Qwyt. Egg-white. 

Eyre, Eyren, Eyryn. Eggs. 
Eyseer. Vinegar. (A. S. E1sive.) 


Fattanp Evyt. The falling sickness. 

Fance. Tocatch. (A. S. Fencan.) 

Fasses. “ye lekes w' ye f.” P. 33. Hang- 
ing roots, hairs, bands. ? (Scotch. Fas, Fassr, 
ahair. Old French Fatsse, a slender band.) 

Feer. Fat. 

Fe_pwortn. bot. Baldmony. 

Ferype. bot. 

Fenxeve. bot. Fennel. (Germ. Fencne..) 

Festyn. To fasten. 

Fer. Foot. 

Feye. Feeble, fragile. (A. S. Fae, death- 
doomed. ) 

Freverows. Feverish. 

FrowTuysTiLL. bot. 

Fryxys. Tetters, pimples, swellings.? “ It is 
good for f. for ameraiidys & brokes & felofis. 
P. 153. 

Frysis.? “so yat ye guttys been furst well 
clensyd w' ye clistir mortifieatyf im y* f.” P. 12. 

FLeccep. Parted, shaped. 

Frewme. Phiegm. 

Frever.? ‘“* Take y* grees of y* f. of y* swyn.” 
P. 112. 

Froteryn. To float. (A. S. Fisoran.) 

Firynecyy. To start, run (of tears.) 

Fiytyy. To strive, dispute. (A. S. Firran.) 

Fo.esrotn. bot. “ f. & y* smale clote is all on.” 
P. 28. 

Fotons. Felons, excrescences. 

Fom. (foam), seum. 

Fonp. Found. 

For Beryx. To escape. 
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Forsete. bot. Morsus Diaboli. 

Fortesytu. Loseth. 

Fortis. Feet. (A. S. pl. (oceasionally) Fors.) 

Founpres. Dregs.? “do awey y* f. vndir 
nethe.” P. 148. 

Fowe. Toget. (A.S. Fox. Swed. PA.) 

Fowerys.? “ & jef he hawe y* f. he schal ben 
hol.” P. 199. 

Fownris. Force. 

Fowytu. Foe-eth, opposeth. 

Frees. Fresh. 

Frexenys, Frexnes. Freckle-spots. ( Swedish. 
FRAKNAR.) 

Fresere. Strawberry. 

Fross. Frog. (A. S. Froca, and Frox.) 

Froren, Frorne. To rub, apply by friction. 
(Fr. Frorrer.) 

Fryst. First. 

Fumosyte, Steam, smoke. 

Fyen, Fyin. To purge, clear, drive, banish. 
(Lat. Fucare.) 

Fyer or Herre. A fierce burning in the hands 
and feet. 

FynGcirmecy. Finger’s-breadth. (A. S. Fin- 
Ger and Mz part, portion, space, still pre- 
served in piece-meal.) 

Fyoor. Phial. 

Fyurre. Fever. 


Fywe Ler. bot. Cinquefoil. 


GADERANDE. Gathering. 

Gatt. A boar-pig. (Swed. Gatt.) 

GANYNGALE. bot. Astrologia rotunda, 

Garsep. Evacuated, purged.? “ ffryst ¥ shalt 
beg.” P. 18. 

GarsynG. Excessive purging.? P. 151. 

zaRwe. bot. Millfoil. 

gaTiIs. Gates. 

Geer. Jet. 

ZEKYNGE, 30KYNGE. Some kind of seab or 
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eruption, ? 
P. 156. 
To boast, declare. 


Yellow. 


(A. S. GiPan.) 
( Swedish. Gut.) 


ZELPE. 
ZELW, ZELWEG. 


ze! WESOWTH. 


Gemews. Hinges. 
zene. There. 
jenne. 1. Torun, go, pass. (A. S. YRNAN.) 


2. Willingly, eagerly, much. (A. S.GezoRNe.) 

3EWL. See 5ELW. 
sewyn. To give. 
zey. They. 
gir. If. 
Gittorre. bot, Gillyflower. 
31nG. Young. 
Gincerere. Ginger. (Germ. Incwer. (Swed. 

INGEFARA.) 

Guapene. bot. Gladiolus. 
Grier, Gierre. Gleet, slime, phlegm. 
GueyG_Lor. bot. 


Go.tpe. bot. Corn marygold. 


3oLKe. Yolk. 

Gonpe.? “ y* g. & y* fylthe of the eye.” P. 24. 
Goo. Good. 

Goor. Goeth. 

Gorp. Gourd, vessel. 

zorow. See GARWE. 


Gosores. bot. Wild tansy. 
JOUGLY, Z0UGLYCHE. 


LIC.) 
sow. 1. You. 2. Though. 
Gowrte. 1. The gout. 2. A swelling. 


GowTytTuH. 


Droppeth. (Lat. Gurra.) 
zowyn. Given. 
Gratia Det. A medical liquor. 


Greranpde. Greeting, weeping. 


Gres. 1. Flower, plant, herb. 2. Grease, 3. 
Grass. 
Grety. To g- Weeping. 


GrRewenv. Grieving. 


“ Also zif ama hawe scabbis or g.” | Greyn pe Paryse. 


The jaundice. (Swed. Gutsor.) | 


| Hayrys. 


Young. (A. S. Geocup- | 


Hep ty. 
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Avignon berries, French 
berry. 

Grometye, Gromy ce. bot. Granium. 

(Scotch, Groset.) 

“ oyle of borowys of g.” P. 8. 

Bottom (of a vessel, &c.) (A. S. 


Grostys. Gooseberries. ? 
GROUND. 
GRUND.) 
Grounp Neb te. bot. Acus muscula. 
GROWNDISWELIE. bot. Groundsel. 


Gryrryp. Grafted. 

Grycie. Fierce, sore, raging. (A. S. Grit- 
LAN.) 

| Grynpe. To pierce, afflict. 
Happen. Had. (pl.) 

Hajr. Hath. 

HatrowrtH. Halfpennyworth. 
Hatuunpetvt. Half-deal, half-part. 
Hatwys. Sides. 

Hawn, Hane. To have. 

Hare. Hairy. 

Hat;. Hath. 

Hawyn. To have. 

Hayuore. See Hey Hove. 


Haytwourtn. See DiLnote. 
Hail. 
Hayrer, Hayreve. bot. 
He, Hee. They. (A. S. H1, Hie.) 
Hecce. Hedge. 
To hold. 
Helping, heipful. 
Concealed, hid. (A. S. Heran.) 
Hem. Them (object. case). (A. S. dat. Him, 
Heo.) 
Henve. 1. End. 2. Fine, sweet, gentle. 
Henere, Henope. bot. 
Her. Hair. 
Here. 1. Her. 2. Their. (A. S. Hira.) 
Herenounne. bot. Hoarhound. 
L. 578. 


HeELpDyn. 


HeELyp. 


HeER.Uvs. ? 

















































HertuHe. Heart. 
Hertistonce. bot. Lyngua cervi. 
Hertwort. See Wopesron. 


Hair-sieve. 
Edera terrestris. 


Heryw Sewe. 
Hey Hove. bot. 


Hey. Hale. 

Heysyt. See Eyseer. 

Hi;r. Her. 

Hite. To cover, hide. (A. S. HiLay.) 


Hist. The hearing. 
Hore. To whole, heal. 
Hid. 


Ho.tonpys. 


Hoty. 
High lands, dry ground. 


Hotwort. bot. 

Hotyp. 1. Holed, pierced through. 2. Healed, 
cured, 

Hotyy. To make whole, to heal. 


Hotyrop. bot. Wild hemp. 

Hound, dog. 

Hoopxkyy. A small hod, hood, vessel. 

1. Whole. 2. To heal. 
Hoarseness. ( Swed. Hesuet.) 
Horehound. 

Hors Hitvere. bot. Elena campana. 
Endive. 


To hoar, grow white. 


HonpDe. 


Hoo . 
HorRESHED. 
HorROwWNE. 


Hors Tuystvy -. bot. 
Horyn. 
Hossyneys. Hissings, buzzings. 


Host. Cough, coughing. (A. S. Hwosta- 
Swed. Hosta.) 


Hoste. To hoist, swell, ferment. 
See Loup Evet. 


HounpBENeE. bot. Horehound. 


Hore Ewe. 


Hounpys Berve. bot. Morel. 


Howtet;. Hooteth. 
Howyn. Oven. 
Howytn. Heaveth, riseth. 
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| Is. 


Kocok. 
| KousLoppes, 


Humtok. bot. “erbe benet & h. y® bothe ar — 


Py #. 
Work, ache, pain. 


on.” 
Huork. 


Hyrnenarp. See BoLLewep. 


1. Each. 


Eke, also. 


Icue. 2. Itch. 

Ike. 

Itcon. Each one. 

I:pet. (for ILk Dear.) Each deal, each part ; 
altogether. 

InpyRLY. INNERLY, inly, zealously. 

In Fere. Together. 

InnaNDeE. Within. 

Inke. Wearied. 

Them. It. (A barbarized form of the A. S. 


Imperative termination AD.) 


JoceLtowres. Jugglers. 
Jouan. bot. St. John’s Wort. 


Jony. To join. 

Jows. Juice. 

Jetytu. I declare, I pledge, verily. 
Jraunys. Spiders. (Lat. ARANEA.) 


Oil of henbane. 
A pot, vessel, goblet, with a wide belly 


Jus QuIAML. 
JUSTE. 
and long straight neck. ( Old French, Juste.) 


Cool, cold. 
Keviace, bot. 


( Swed, Katt.) 
Arse-smart. 


KELE. 
Kercue. A kind of still or vessel. 
Kerneci. A swelling or disease of the skin. 
Kewere. Cover. 

KNAWANDE. Gnawing,. 

Knospet. Knob, tuft. 

Knop. Bud, top. (A. S. Cnae. Swed. Kyorr.) 
Cuckoo. 

Cowslips. 

To cut. Also written Kytre. 


Kitten. 


Kwite. 
KyYTLING. 


Lamsyke. Alembic, 

Lawnseve. bot. Nibwort. (Old Fr. Lancete.) 
To let. (A. S. Leran.) 
Lawncuis. Launched, shooting. 

To lay down, declare. 


LATYN. 


LeGyn. 
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Lexpes. Loins. (Swed. LANpDER.) 

Lenyn. To lean, believe. 

Leryp. Learned, wise. (Swed. LAnp. ) 
Lerync. Teaching. 

Les. Leasing, lying. 

Lesyn. 1. Tolose. (A. S. Leosan.) 2. To 


loose, dissolve. (A. S. Lesan.) 


Lerewarye, Leruare. Electuary. (Old Fr. 


LeTTuatiRe.) 


Lewe. 1. Tolive. 2. To believe. 

Lewkyp. Warmed. (A. S. WLACIAN.) 
Lewyn. 1. To live. (A. S. Leoran.) 2. Left. 
Lewytu. Leavings, what is left. 

Leype. Lost. 

Leyne. Tolay. (A. S. Lecoan.) 

Loxyrn. Locketh. 

Lonowort. bot. Hellebore. 

Lonoytu. 1. Lungs. 2. Belongeth. 


Lore. Lost. 
Laurel. 
(Old Fr. Los.) 


Ringing in the ears ? 


Lonere, Lorry. 
Los. Praise, glory. 
Loup Evet. 

make aman to slepe well y* is in ye l. e. & y* 
P. 19. 


“it will 


hote ewel it is all on.” 
Asterton. 
Illumir ators (of MSS.) 


Alembic. 


Lunarie. boi. 

LwMMINOURIS, 

LyMBYKE. 

Lysure. ? “onoynte al. yer w' & gyrde y* ger 
wy3th naked nyght & day.” P. 106. 

1. Lighteneth. 2. Delighteth. 

(A. S. LID.) 


LyTen. 
Lytru. Limbs. 
Lypecer. bot. 


P. 99. 
See GROMELYE. 


Lypin. ? “& qwenchyd 1.” 
Lytyt WALE. 


Macts, Masys. Mace. 

Maper Wort. bot. Mugwort. 

Mart. 

Maricue, Marys. A disease of the matrix. 
(Old French, Marnis.) 


Marrow. 


| Morcrop. 


| More SMEREWORT. 


MUNDEFYEN. 
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| Matwounrru. bot. Spragus. 

Dog's fenkel, Amarusea. 
See Mawru. 
Maystres. Masteries, wonders. 

See ARAGE. 
bot. 


Mawtu. bot. 
MAYDEWODE. 


MEDLEs. 


MEDETARDE. Mead cress, Nascorium 
pratum. 

Mette. Blackbird ; kite. (Old French, Mevte.) 

Me Sitvuesrre. Honeysuckle. 


Meneson. The dysentery. (Old French 
Mentson.) 

Mingled. 

Mercue. bot. Smallage, Apium. 

Dipped, soaked. 


Metistyk. ? “ am. full of wyn.” 


MENKTE. 


Meryp. 
P. 6. 
MeTURIALL. hot. 
Missevrie. ? “ yis watir kepyth m. y* is nogt 
P. 6. 
The womb, matrice. 
Some part of the head. ? ‘‘ bynde y* 
seke hed & ley y* playster on ye m. w* inne ye 
P. 32. “ do it on his m. & he schall 
spekyn anon.” P. 115. 
Moveyn. Seabs, swellings, cracks. (Old French, 
MALeN, malanders.) 
Motte. |. A measure of wood (1 cubic metre). 
(Old French, Moire. 2. A mole. 
Mownsope. bot. Orobus. 
See PYMPERNOLL. 
See Forspere. 
See Dusc te. 
See Papwort. 
Mormat. (sickness). ? “ for a m.” 
Morsus Drasoty. bot. 
Morracon, Mortutaca. bot. Herba martina. 
Moryn. 
MounTenAunce. Amount, quantity. 
Mowrn. Moth. 
Mowrne. To speak, explain. (A. S. Mottan.) 


Cleareth, keepeth. 


sene w' owtyn.” 
Mopir. 
Mo_LpeE. 


garlond.” 


More Hersyw. 
More Moret. 


P. 98. 


To increase. 














Mycue. Much, quantity. 

Myprepe. ? “also to hem yt breden postemys 
" Pp. 83 

Muchness, quantity. 


Myteway, M. Wuyie. About a quarter of an 


on ye rybbys or on y* m. 
MyYKKYLHEED. 


hour. 
Myruityke. Mightily. 


Myx Penton. bot. Morel the less. 


NAMELY, NAmMetycue. Especially. (Swed. 
For-NAMLIGEN.) 
NAMPULLE. Ampulla, glass vessel. 


NAawLe, NaAwyLi. Navel. 
The bend at the back of the neck. 


See Dra- 


NECKEPYT. 

Neppere Gress, NEDDERISTONGE. 
GANCE, 

New. ? “of leed of n. & of gold.” 

NERHAND. 


P. 6. 
Nearly ; nearly a hand-measure. 
Nerves. 

To soften. (A. S. Hnescian.) 
See Nose T. 

Norscuyn. To nourish. 
Nose Bop. bot. Milfoil. 
Nose-Tuyrves. Nostrils. 
Used. 
Nowe.e, Nowy. 


NERIS. 
NESCHYN. 
Nese THyRLes. 


(A. S. Nos-Prrv.) 
(A. S. Nioran.) 
Navel. 
Noysomeness. 
? L. 496. 
Nurtures, humours. 
Nigh. 


Notyp. 


NoyYSsHED. 
NURHED. 
NUTRURES. 
Nyra. 


See DRAGANCE. 

Alike, equally. 
Abroad. 

Breath. (Swed. ANDA.) 

On Scueryn. 


OpERrwort. 
OLYCHE. 

On Broop. 
OnDE. 
To unshut, open. 


Onstrok. Unstrike, strike open. 
Oox. Oak. 
Oporcyon. A portion. 


Opyivxe. Openly. 


| PERUENK. 


| Perer. bot. 


| PLrawe. 
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Or. 1. Of. 2. Ere. 
Orpyn. bot. 1. Crassula major. 2. Edera ter- 


restris. 


Orvace. See Orpyy. 
Aright. 


OveERTHWART, O: LY. 


OryYTHE. 


Athwart, across; at 
random. 


Overwese. Overtopping, above. 


| Owrys. Hours. 
Oyset. See Eyseet. 
Opir. Or. (A. S. Oppe.) 


Papwort. bot. Mercurialis. 

See ToTsane. 

See PERESINE. 

Pudenda of a man, the scrotum (Lat. 
PZ#NULA.) 


PARKLEWYS. 
PAROSYNNE. 
PENULE. 


PereEsINe, PERSYNE. 
bot. 
PERVENCHE.) 


Raw code (gum). 
Periwinkle. (Old French, 


Cowslips. 

PETYNGALE. bot. 

Picie. bot. Shotwort. 

Pracais. bot. Cowslips. 

To boil. 

Some kind of venomous insect. P. 37. 
Postrem, Posty. 


Popys. 
Imposthume. 
A kind of white ointment, 
PoUNNDNEDELE. See STIKPYLE. 


PosToLicon. 
Powce. Pulse. 
Powste. Power. 
Prer. Proof. 
Prent. Chiefly, in the first place. ( Old French, 


PRENT.) 


(Lat. Porestas.) 


bot. 
PRIMEVEROLE.) 
Pucie. See Picie. 
PusiLuin. ? “ take p.” 
Pyx. 1. Pike. 2. Piteh. 


PRIMEROLL. Primrose. (Old French, 


P. 13 
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Pyxy_rowe. ? “& for to makyn whyt aman ys Ropewort. bot. 


face & for to don awey p.” P. 113. Rosarcere. bot. 
Pytyvoii. bot. Wild thyme. (French, Pitio- | Roryn. |. To root. 2. To rot 

LET.) Rowwe. Rough. 
Pyn. Pain. Ruppve. Rub. 
Pyrys. Pipes, voice, throat. Rysewort. bot. 

Ryr. Rife, much, abundantly. 

Quan. When. Ryky Lt. bot. 
Quow. How. 
Quwan. When. Sasras. Salve, plaster. 
Quwo. Who. _ Sappe. ? “yat oyle is good to makyn spiritys 
Quwat. What. | wyth s. & hooll.” =P. 3. 
QUARTEROUN. Quartern. | Sakevet. A little sack, a small bag. 
Quetoure. A kind of scab or swelling. _ Sact Gemoe. A kind of rock or crystal salt. 
Quisisis. Cubebs. | SARKACOLL. ? “& an ounce of s.” P. 134. 
QuiruryNce. Running. ? “ y* seabbe yt is q.” | Sawpery. ? L. 1478. 

P. 23. | SAWNDEPERE. Sandever. 
Qwart. See Qwerrt. Saws.em. ? “good for s. skabbe & mafiys lymys.” 
Qwecue. Which. P. 4. 
Qwerrt. Sound, lively, healthy. | Scamyne. ? “alytil powder of s.” P. 21. 


Qwerure. Matter, pus. ? “& y" schalt sen | Scuatk. Chalk? “Takesope & s.” P. 111. 
ful sone rennyn owte mekyl fylthe & q.” P.150. | Scnawe. 1. To beat, rub (with friction). (Swed. 

QwetytL. A whittle, knife. (A. S. Hwirev.) Sxarva.) 2. To shave, skin. 

Qwoso. Whoso. Scuep ? See HerRtvs. 

Qwycn. Which. 2. yat. That which. Scuever. Shive, shiver, slice. 

Qwyute. White. Scuore. Anus? “ye penule y‘ is be twene y* 
s. & y* jerde.” P. 2]. 

Scnorre. Stitch, pain in the side. 

Scurepe. ? Lines 1078 and 1190. 

Scuype. A shide, splinter, cutting (A.S. Scipe.) 

Scryce, Skiys, Stys. A spoon (to stir with). 

Seer. Time, season. (A. S. Sex. Norfolk and 
Suff. Seat.) 

Sece. Seat. goon to s. go to stool. 

Sexyriy. Surely. 


Qwyttyve. Which time, when. 


Ranke. Proud, rankling, sore. 

Rasynoys. Shavings, slips. 

Recowpe. bot. 

Rerrevne. To stop, allay. 

Reece. Ridge, back. (A. S. Hric. Swed. 
Ryaa.) 

Reace Bon. Back-bone. | Ser. See Seer. 

Rest. Wrist. Se_ruot. See PYMPERNOLL. 

Retcuyn. 1. To reach. 2. To reckon. Seti. See SEet. 

Rewme. Rheum. Serwoy ce. bot. 

Ricuei.. ? “virgine wax & r.” P. 115. Sernoyce. bot. “ yat is hony sooke of ye hegge.” 

Rosert. bot. Stork-bill. 7. 















Sextur.* “a mesure yt men clepyn a s. of wyn.” 
P. 3. 
SevEnve. Saying. 


Seyn. Boiled? “rosted or s.” P. 98. 
Seyne. Sound. (French Sarin.) 
Skate. A scald head. 

Sxer. Part, region. (A. S. Sceat.) 
SxorKke. To scorch, burn. 
SkorPHILLYs. Scrofulous. 
Sxoryp. Scoured. 

Skyt. A reason. (Swed. SKAL.) 


Sxyrwyvt. bot. Eruca. 
Stepwort. bot. Lettuce. 


SLtocwort. bot. 


Stox. To slay. (A. S. SLEAN.) 
Stys. See Sciyce. 
Styte. See DILNoTE. 


SMALE CLoTE. See FoLesroru. 
Smek. bot. 

SMEREWORT. bot. 

Smert. bot. 

Sorsecie. bot. Solsequium. 
Somy. Summer. 
Sorsyowsys. hot. 
Soruet. Soreness. 
Sore. Sweet. 


Sowpywe. Soldering, salve. 


Sowrep. Sourness. 
SoveRNwope. Southernwood. 
Spaciyp. Speckled. 


SrpaARWYSTUNGGE. (Sparrow’s-tongue). bot. Cen- 
tenodium. 

Srettyn. To declare, teach. (A. S. SpPEvi1an.) 

Spray. To display, shine. 

Sprent. Sprained. 


SPRITTELL. Sprout, twig. 
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* Sexturne ? Scotch, xii gallons old measure; old Latin (see Du Cange) Sextarius, Sextarum, 
which varied in measure, for dry or wet goods, in different countries. 
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Sprotys. Pimples? 
of s.” P, 145. 


SPRYNGE. 


“to purgyn amanys face 


To sprinkle. (A. S. SpRENGAN.) 


Spyce. Species, kind. 

SPYGERNELL. bot. 

STak.? “yat couNfortyth y* brest w' y*s.” P. 49. 
Strate. Human urine. 


Stanmarcue. A kind of rock-parsley. (A. S. 


STAN-MERCE.) 


Steve. Stalk, stock. (A. S. Stet.) 
Steryp. Stuck, pierced. 

Steycu. Ascended. (A. S. STIGAN.) 
Sreyure. Stew. 


Srikey_e. bot. Acus demenys. 
See STONORE. 
To stand. 
Stung. 


STONCROP. 
STONDYN. (A. S. STANDAN.) 
STONGYN. 
Stronore. bot. Crassula minor. 
Stopwour. See Wovrsowr. 
Strounpg. Hour, moment, space. (A. S. Stunp.) 
STowRE. (A. S. Stor.) 

( Swed. StmA.) 
Straightness. 


Great, severe. 
Srre. Straw. 
STREYTHED. 
Srrocke. A kind of sweet cream. 
Srrre. To stay, ease, cure. 
Srypes. Hours? “and after y‘ late rest twell 
S. Fe Bas 

Sucke rosetu. Sugar of roses. 

Sumpet. Some deal, partly. (A. S. SUMDEOLE.) 
SURBATRE. 
SuURFANO. 
SuURRIPE. 


A kind of wound or bruise. 
A plaster or salve. 
Syrup. 
Such. 
Swelling in the throat. 


SwecuHe. 
SwENSvYE. 
Swkyr. Sugar. 


Swyneysye. See Swensye. 
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Swywys Grees. bot. Centenodium. 

Swytne. Quickly, straightway. (A. S. SwiDe, 
strongly.) 

Sype. Far, great, much. 

Syiv. bot. Pillium. 

Syncuon. hot. Sonchus. 


(A. S. Sipe.) 


Ta. for Take. (So Swed. Ta’ for TaGa.) 
Suet, fat. (Swed. Taxa.) 

To take. (A. S. Tzon.) 

Tanwort. bot. Wild borage. 


TALow. 
TANE. 


Tauke. bot. Daucus asininus. 

Leaf-stalk through the centre of a 
leaf. (French Tewpnon, a sprig.) 

Tererwort. bot. Celidony. 

Tuarst, Tuarrt. Thou needest. (A. .S. DEARFT.) 


THENKYN. 


TENDRON. 


To perceive, see. 
Thin. 


THIRETELLE. bot. 


THENNE. 


Apwm risus. 


Tuoxwonc. Temple (of the head). (A. S. 
Dun-wanae. ) 

Tuorwe. Through. 

Ture Lewyp Gres. Honeysuckle. 

Turesse. ? “it kepyth hy fro t. & fro wykked 
spritys.” P. 85. 

Turest. Thirst. 


Turowe. Space, moment. (A, S. prac.) 


Turyopunpetr. Third-deal, third part. 


Thrice. 


Tuykwep. Spa minor. 


Turye. 


Turycvt. To bore through, pierce a hole (A. S. 
pIRLIAN.) 

Tirpiciis. Little turds. 

To. Two 


To Brestyn. Break, burst. 
Torenyrn. ? “and alle maner helth it gewyth 
P. I. 


Agnus castris 


y' & wt inne mayns body.” 
Torsane. hot. 
Nascorwum. 


Torrarn. bot. 


Towe. lough. 


aes We 
¥ x i 


Glossary of the most uncommon Words 





4 SE 9 wae 


Ln ge 





Treen. Wooden. 

Tremorse. bot. 

Trete. A plaister, salve. 

Trwwncuowys. Truncheons, horse-worms. 

Trwyrown. Mistake for Truncuon.? L. 1169. 

Trye. True, tried. 

Tuett, Tuwerr. Pipe, reed, funnel; penis. 
(Lat. Tuse cus, a little tube.) 

Tunxnoo, TunHoweE. bot. 


Tweii. Twelve. 

TweyanGc_ys. A kind of worms. 

Twvys. Twice. 

Tyit Stow. A tile. (Swed. Tecer-sten.) 

Tymes. Hours. 

Vanyte. ? “for v.i ye hed.” P. 32. 

Vecyse. Vesica, bladder. 

Vermys. Worms. 

VeRTESAws. ? “grynde hem in a morter as small 
aw FF. 308. 


VeRTYNE. ? “ alle euelys y* is callyd v.” P. 29. 
Verve. Truth, verity. 

Vetonye. bot. Betony. 

Voideth. 


An imposthume in the milt. 


VEYDEN. 

V LUEKECCHE. 

Inch. 
Lunch-time, 





VNcHeE. 
8. 


9 o’clock. 


VNDERw. (A. 
UNDERN.) 

Vwpir Att. In all, altogether. 

Vormys. Worms. 

Watwort. bot. Filipendula. 

Wayce. See Wonc. 

Waprre. Wrap. 

Warence. “w. [&] mader al is on.” P. 21. 

Warcne, Waryscue. To heal, cure. (French 
GUERIR.) 

Water Lynoxe. bot. Fabria minor. 

To boil, bubble. (A. S. Wittay.) 


Turned, soured. 


WELLE. 
Went. 
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WERE. 
WEYBREDE. bot. 


To defend. (A. S. Wertan.) 

Plantain. 

WevyewortTH. See PyMPERNOLL. 

Weyuore. bot. 

Weyn Briope. To let blood, be bled. 

Witt! BREDANDE. ? “ & gif ony he w. b. it dis- 
troyeth it.” P. 81. 

Without. 


Palpitation. 


WIXxTOWTYN. 
WLATYNGE. 
Wopesron. bot. Fraximis. 
Woperowe. bot. Hastilogia. 
Wopesowr. bot. Alleluja. 

WopHED. Madness. 

WopwyseE. bot. 

Wor. Full. 

Worke. Rolled, kneaded. (A. S. Wexcian.) 
Wotwystuysty_L. bot. Camalion. 


Wo ypere. ? “bynd y* hed wt aw.” P. 32. 


Wonc. Grove, meadow. (A. S. Wonca.) 
Wonce. Cheek. (A. S. WANG.) 
Wortys. Decoction, broth. (A. S. Wyrr, 


Dutch Wortet.) 


| WyLpEGROME LYE. bot. 
| WymManys 


| Wywp. 
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WosyncGe. Oozing, running. (A. S. Wosto.) 
Wrerttis. Warts. 

Wreynr. Awry. 

Wryrtue. Rub. 


Wycke, Wyk. Witch, wicked. 

WYLDEFASCH. bot. 

Granum solis. 

Mepewort. bot. French cress. 

Nascorium gallicanum. 

Widened, wide. 

Wyrmsep. bot. Feniculus porcus. 

Wys. Showeth, telleth. 

WytrTertye. Wisely. 

Wypece. bot. 

Xa. Shall. 

Yrequistos, Ypoquispos. “ y* ben tode stolis.” 
P. 13. 


po. ? L. 772. 





LIST OF CONTRACTIONS. 


2 ‘ ° an, na, ra, ua. 
t ; ; and, et. 

t ; . at, et, it, ith. 
g P ‘ con. 

© e ‘ e. 

y ' .  e&. 

: k ; i, gri, ui, ue. 
€ R , is. 

t ; : lis. 


m,n, &c. &e. 
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LIST OF PROPER NAMES MENTIONED. 


AVICENE. MACER. 
BETANICUS. MACROBIUS. 
CASTELL. PLASENCE. 

* pDIACOLIDES. PLATO. 
DISSACORD. SOCRATES. 

* DRACOLIDES. THRACOLIDON. 
GALIENE. YPOCRAS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue MS. from which the above Extracts have been made is a small 4to, 
bound in boards, in excellent preservation, and belonging to the Royal 
(National) Library, Stockholm. It is written on paper, with the exception 
of folios 4 and 5 which are of parchment. The commencement is abrupt, 
and yet complete, as if there formerly had been a proper title prefixed. 
Pages 1 to 91 proceed regularly with medical receipts, the poems included, 
in a bold clear hand, neat and solid, thirty lines in a page. From page 91 
to 104 we have quite a different style, but of the same contents. The rest 
of the volume (page 105 to 216) are in the same hand as the first ninety-one 
pages, but are imperfect both at the beginning and the end, though appa- 
rently the missing leaves had perished at the period when the whole volume 
was bound. The contents are the same as the rest, with the exception that 
from page 156 we have a kind of botanical dispensatory, a large number of 
herbs being named in Latin and in English, with descriptions of their appear- 
ance and uses, &c. 

As to the age of this volume it is very difficult to decide. Although I have 
read the whole through very attentively, I have not been able to discover 
anything of any kind, direct or indirect, which can at all assist us in dis- 
covering the name of the author, or the period when he flourished, with the 
exception of the following sentence, which immediately follows the poetry, 
page 50. 


* Perhaps the same name. 
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Ros marine is bothen erbe & tre. hot and drie of kende hys lewys arn euermore grene & neuer 
more falty as techy bokes of fysik and ek bokys of skole of sallerne wrot to y* countess of her- 
naunde and sche sente ye copy to hyre dowter phelyp qwen of Ingelond. 

It may also be mentioned that, at page 138, after a sovereign remedy for 
the palsy, we have these words : 


Et hoe probatum est q* Castell. 


Now the only Philippa of Hainault who ever became Queen of England 
was the spouse of Edward III. and was married to that monarch in 1328. 
She lived till 1369, and consequently if our MS. was written during her life- 
time it cannot be later than the above date. But as this outward proof is 
very uncertain, we must fall back upon its inward characteristics. These 
are, first, the paper, and second, the pictura and spelling. 

1. The paper is thick, with three different watermarks: A. a bull’s head. 
B. an anchor. C. a pair of spectacles (the old-fashioned barnacles). 

2. The pictura is not Elizabethan, but decidedly much older. The spelling 
I imagine to be not later than the period pointed out by the above extract, 
viz. 1350—1400. 

This I infer more particularly from the many transition forms from bar- 
barous Anglo-Saxon to the language of Chaucer, and from the retention of 
the Anglo-Saxon p. 

I imagine, therefore, that the MS. was written in the reign of Edward III 
but certainly not later than that of Richard II. 


For the rest I would beg to remark as follows : 

1. In the first and third parts, pp. 1—91 and 105 ad fin. the seribe has 
used the Anglo-Saxon p and its child and corruption the y almost pro 
miscuously. 

2. In the second part, pp. 91—104, on the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon p is 
always written very distinctly for th, and is never confounded with the vowel y. 

3. In the first and third parts there are no points, except here and there 
(very seldom) a dot. 

4. In the second part the dots are numerous: often placed in the middle 
of the sentence. 
5. In the poetry, where lines are written regularly under each other, no 
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dots occur; but where two rhyming lines are written in one, the distinction 
is marked by one, two, or three dots promiscuously. 

6. In copying the extracts, the most literal exactness has been observed, 
except that I have every where, to save unnecessary trouble, used the easier 
written y both for y and p. 

7. To save trouble I have written out all the contractions in full, (the - 
excepted) but have distinguished the same by marking them as italics. 

8. As the u and n are for the most part absolutely alike, I may possibly 
here and there have confounded the one with the other. 

9. Occasionally the text exhibits evident omissions and corruptions, but it 
was not worth while to trouble myself with corrections. 

10. The Latin botanical synonymes exhibited in the glossary are those of 


the MS. itself. 
GEORGE STEPHENS. 


Stockholm, April, 1843. 








XXVIII. Observations upon the Extracts from an Ancient 
English Medical MS. in the Royal Library of Stockholm. 
By T. J. Perricrew, F-R.S., F.S.A. in a Letter to ALBERT 
Way, Esq., Director of the Society of Antiquaries. 









Read 29th February, 1844. 






My Dear Sir, 

I wAveE had much gratification in looking over the “ Extracts in prose and 
verse from an old English Medical Manuscript” preserved in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm; and I trouble you with the accompanying observa- 
tions, which may, perhaps, tend to elucidate some of the doctrines contained 




















in it. 
Believe me, 
ie Yours most faithfully, 
Saville Row, 
Feb. 24, 1844. T. J. PETTIGREW. 


The Tracts on Medicine, or “ Lechecrafte,” as it is occasionally called, 
written in English, are commonly found to have been composed between the 
10th and 15th centuries; they may, therefore, be said to date from the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons; but the most ordinary specimens are to be attributed 
to the 14th and 15th centuries. The MS. in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm is considered by Mr. Stephens to be a production of the early part of 
the 14th century ; but, from the fac-simile given, I should be rather disposed 
to regard it as belonging to the concluding portion of that period ; this, how- 
ever, is merely a matter of conjecture. Several early English poems on the 
virtues of herbs, but more generally collections of medical receipts in prose, 
are to be found in our principal libraries, the latter having commonly a short 


metrical introduction by way of preface. As types of the MSS. of this de- 
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scription, I may refer to the following, which are to be found in the British 
Museum :— 

No. |. is a MS. in the Sloane Collection, No. 610, on vellum, belonging to 
the latter part of the 14thcentury. It is aratherlong English medical tract, 
consisting entirely of receipts and charms, arranged without much attempt at 
system, and entitled, “ Here biginnen medicines for alle manere eveliss, the 
whilke gode leches drowon out of bokes that Galio, Aschephus, and Ypocras, 
hadde and usude lechecraft and wrote hem in boke on this maner wyse.” 

“ First for the hed—Who so hath torment and ache in the heved make lye of ver- 
veyn, of bitteyne, of fillis, of worumwode, and therwith wasche the heved thries in the 
wyke.” 

Of this tract in MSS. of the 14th and 15th centuries there are many copies, 
and it would appear to have been the most popular treatise on the subject in 
the English language. 

In the same MS, fol. 5, v’, there is a metrical tract (in very doggrel verse) 
of three pages, chiefly on the times and occasions of letting blood, beginning 
thus : 

God mad al mankynde that lyves on this erthe 

Of foure elementis, als we in boke rede, 

Of fyr and water and aer and erth, 

That gendris in us foure humerz, als Aristotulis us rede. 
Blod reynus in a man at midni;t, flewem in the mornyng, 
Colour comus at nove, malencoli in the evenynge. 

And of foure humerez comus qualites sere, 

After that thei have mi;t in a man and powere. 

Sanguine is the firste, the secunde is fleumatik, 

The third is malyncoli, the ferthe is colryck, &c. 


No 2. In the Sloane Collection, No. 2,584, of the end of the 14th or begin- 
ning of the 15th century : 
P. 17. A little treatise in prose, with the title— 


“ Tpocras this boke made sare, 

And sente it to the emperor Césare. 
Weteth well this book is good leche, 
All thing it doth teche ; 
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And therfore do as this book the byt, 
For hit techeth lechis al here wit, 

Of eche maner evyl what it be, 

As here aftur sone thu my3t see. 
Man or womman that materie, 

He schal hem take into curie. 


It begins thus with the four humours :— 


“ Now you may taak good ;erne, every man, beest, or bird, in his bodi hathe foure 
humures, the furste is hoot, the other is colde, the thridde is dry3e, the forthe is moyst. 
By hete ben susteyned alle thingus wherbi lenen ore bones dreije wheche seven us 
strengthe to suffre travaile. Off the inward cometh the veynes wheche kepen the blood, 
the lyf that the bodi susteyneth,” &c. &c. 


In the same MS. p. 25, a prose collection of receipts arranged systemati- 
cally, and preceded by the following metrical preface :— 


Man that wole of lechecrafte here, 
Rede over this booke and he may lere 
Manye medycenys ben goode and trewe 
To leche sores bothe olde and newe. 
Herein ben medycyns withouten fable 
To hele al sores that are curable, 

Of swerde, of knyf, and of arwe, 

Be wounde wyde or narow, 

Of spere, of quarel, or dager, or darte, 
To make hem hole on eche parte, 

So that the seke wol don wisly, 

And kepe hem selfe fro surfetrie. 

Be the wounde never so deep, 
Thereof thar hem take (no keep) ; 

So that thei drynke saue or antioche, 
Hem dar no;t drede of non out rage, 
Be that 21 daies be com and gon, 

He schal ben hole bothe flesche and bon, 
To ride and go in eche place, 

Thorw the my;ht of Godes grace. 
Thus seith Ypocras the goode surgean, 
And Socrates and Galean, 
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That wore filosophers alle thre 
That tyme the best in any cuntré, 
In this world were noon hure freere, 
As fer as any man mysht here, 
And practiseden medycyns be Godus grace, 
To save mannus lyf in dyuers place. 
Cryst that made bothe est and west, 
Leve here soules have good reste, 
Evere more in joye to be, 
In heven with God in trinité. 
Amen, for charité ! 


These specimens may suffice. None of the English MSS. that I have been 
able to inspect precisely resemble the Metrical Treatise in the Royal Library 
of Stockholm. The same doctrines are, however, involved in them, and they 
all seem to approach to the nature of, and to have been founded upon the 
celebrated “ Regimen Sanitatis,” or “ Schola Salernitana,” which must be 
regarded as the most complete ancient poem on medicine. It is, however, 
written in Latin, and appears to be justly attributed to the 11th century, and 
supposed to have been composed by John of Milan, as a system for the pre- 
servation of the health of Robert Duke of Normandy, who visited Salerno, a 
city distinguished for its medical professors, and one of the earliest to emerge 
from barbarism, and to bring together the united learning of the Latins, the 
Greeks, and the Arabians. To this city the duke repaired to obtain advice 
as to the cure of a wound in his right arm which he had received from an 
arrow supposed to be poisoned, and which had produced a deep ulcer, and 
constituted a fistula. The doctrines contained in this work have by many 
commentators been successfully traced to the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Pliny. The part especially devoted to plants and their uses is principally 
taken from a poem, De Virtutibus Herbarum, by Odo, or Odobanus, a phy- 
sician in the dark ages, better known by the name of Amilius Macer, a 
Roman Poet, and contemporary of Virgil, Ovid, and Tibullus, under which 
name his work was put forth. Most of the poetical pieces relating to medi- 
cine have followed this authority, and in the poem contained in the Stock- 
holm Library Macer is quoted by name : 

Line 509.—As seyth Macer opynlyke (openly). 
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The extracts from this treatise made by Mr. Stephens relate not so much 
to the preservation of health, as to the virtues of different plants, and to the 
magical properties frequently ascribed to them. Thus, to be effective, it is 
necessary they should be gathered at stated times, when the planets are in 
particular aspects, conjunctions, &c. 

Goldflower. Whane ye mone is in y* vergine.—(Line 600.) 
Modir worth. moste gaderyd be 

Whyll y* sofie is in ariete.—(Line 740—1.) 
Vervain. Be twen mydde march + mydde aprille, 


And jet awysyd moste y* be 
Yt y® sonne be in ariete.—(Line 792—4.) 
Lilie wil be gaderyd, I wys, 
Whil y® sofie i leon is.—(Line 983—4.) 
is medicyn sovereyn 
Y° fyrste ix dayes of may.—(Line 1415—16.) 
Who so wele on lamesse day, 
Erly on morw or sofe splay 
Gadere celydony w' his roote 
It helpyth + doth meche bote.—(Line 645—3.) 


The doctrine of good and evil days was prevalent in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and their MSS. display the attributes of the days of the 
lunar month as connected with it, influencing either diseases or their 
remedies. The Cotton MS. Titus D. xxviri. fol. 27, has been translated by 
Mr. Wright,* and from this we learn that the first day of the moon was 
propitious for all kinds of work; and that he who falls ill on that day will 
languish long and suffer much ; that the infant who is then born will live. 
That the second day of the moon is a prosperous day, good for buying, 
selling, embarking on shipboard, beginning a journey, sowing, grafting, 
arranging a garden, ploughing the land ; and that theft committed on this 
day will be soon and easily detected; a person who falls sick will soon 
recover ; the child born will grow fast, but will not live long. The fourth 


* See Biographia Brittannica Literaria, vol. 1. p. 101. 
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day of the moon is good for beginning works, as building mills and opening 
drains ; and the child born on this day will be a great politician. The sixth 
day of the moon was considered propitious to hunting. The eighth for 
changing bees ; but whoever fell sick on this day would suffer a long illness 
and not recover. A child born onthe tenth day of the moon would be a great 
traveller; and if on the twenty-first he was certain to become a bold robber. 
The Schola Salernitana upholds the importance of bleeding, and teaches 
that the months of September, April, and May are the best in which 
it is to be performed, as in these three months the moon bears greatest 
sway. In an ancient collection of medical aphorisms by an unknown author, 
have met with the following in relation to this subject :— 


| 
1. Tempus in quo vene sectio utenda venit a Februario incipit, et rursus a Sep- 


tembri, ad septimum ejusdem perdurans. 
The time when letting of blood must be used beginneth at February, and again at 
September, enduring to the 7th day thereof. 


2. Aere existente pestilentiali, nubiloso, vel turbido, aut flante vento australi, non 
secetur vena. 

When the air is pestilent, cloudy, or troubled, or when the south wind bloweth, do 
not let blood. 

3. In «state octava hora, et hieme meridies, eligantur in phlebotomia. 

In summer take eight o’clock, and in winter noon, for the hour of bleeding. 

4. Si luna sit in signo habente aspectum malum ad aliquod membrum, non fiat 
phlebotomia de illo membro. 

If the moon be in any sign having an evil aspect to any member, do not let blood on 
that member. 

5. In estate et vere fiat phlebotomia in parte dextra, autumno et hieme sinistra. 

In the summer and spring let blood on the right side, and in the autumn and winter 
on the left. 

6. In materia venenosa debet fieri phlebotomia ex eadem parte. 

In venemous matter let blood on the same side. 


Belief in the particular effects of certain positions of the celestial bodies, 
not only in the cure, but also in the production, of diseases, was common in 
early times, and prevails at this day in many parts of the world, particularly 
in the East. Our earth’s satellite was considered by the Druids to exert 
especial influence both on animal and vegetable natures, and medicines 
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were to be taken only under particular periods of the moon. Hippocrates, 
Galen, and other authorities, have contended for the necessity of a knowledge 
of astronomy, or rather astrology, on the part of the physician, and those 
who were ignorant of it have been declared to be no better than homicides : 


* Homicidas medicos astrologiz ignaros,” &c. 
And Fabian Withers has written— 


“ So far are they distant from the true knowledge of physic which are ignorant of 
astrology, that they ought not rightly to be called physicians, but deceivers; for it 
hath been many times experimented and proved, that that which many physicians 
could not cure or remedy with their greatest and strongest medicines the astronomer 
hath brought to pass with one simple herb by observing the moving of the signs.” 


The Stockholm MS. not only gives evidence of the belief in the particular 
virtues of plants gathered under particular periods in the relief of diseases, 
but also as to their power in counteracting the influence of evil spirits. 
Magical effects thus produced are ascribed generally to 


Betony. Who so betonye on hym bere 
Fro wykked sperytis it wyll hym were.—(Line 471—2.) 


Goldfower. Ye tyme y* he on hy bere 
Fro alle perylys it wyl hy were, 
Man no woman schall have no myth 
To speke agen hym but ryth, 
Frend + foo hy schul grete 
W' wordys bothe fayre % swete, 
And 3if ony thyng be ye stoln 
And 5e thewys wolyn be for holn 
Take yis golde wowndyd + leyd, &e.—(Line 615—23.) 


Pimpernelle. Ye man y' beryth it day or nyth 
Wekkyd spryt of hy schal han no myth, 
It wt stant fendys power.—(Line 693—5.) 


Modirworth, It schall out caste y® deuel myth, 
And torny wickyd majiys syth.—(Line 729—30.) 


In howse hangyn at ilke entre 
Ye devyl ne wyk sprith hawe no powste.—(Line 757—8.) 
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Vervain. If it be on hym day + nyth, 

And kepe fro dedly synne aryth, 

Ye deuel of helle schal hawe no myth 

To don hym neyyer fray ne fryth.—(Line 801—4.) 
Henbane. Of alle erbys y' growy on grownde 

To wickyd spiritis it is awoide.—(Line 106—12.) 
Affodille. 





in clene cloth kepte yus 

Schall suffryn no fend i yt howse, 

And y" bere it on y® day + nyth, 

Ye fend of ye schall have no myth.—(Line 1099—1 102.) 
Baldmony. | Who so on hym baldmonye bere 

Bold ne hardy schall hy non dere, 

Ne no dewy] schall hy asayle, 


Ne no tempest wt owtyn fayle.—(Line 1259—62.) 


In a chapter upon early medicine and surgery in my work on Medical 
Superstitions | have drawn up a list of the most renowned Roman Catholic 
saints to whom have been appropriated powers against special disorders. 
Several diseases have even derived their familiar names from the saints ; thus, 
we have St. Anthony's Fire, St. Vitus’s Dance, St. John’s Dance, &c. The 
only saint mentioned in the poetical part of the MS. is St. Nicaise, who is 
thus particularly alluded to :— 


Saint Nicasse had apokke small, 

And mekyl grewans he had wyth all; 

He preyed to God yt hym dere bowte, 

Yat qwo so indyrly hym be sowte, 

Yat he hym from y* pockys schuld were 

3if he on hym hys name wrete bere.—(425—30.) 


In a MS. in the Harleian Collection, No. 585, St. Nicaise is addressed in a 
prayer for the consecration of an amulet against the small pox. It is in 
barbarous Latin, but may be rendered thus :—“ In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, may the Lord protect these persons, and may the wish of these 
virgins ward off the small pox. St. Nicaise had the small pox, and he asked 
the Lord (to preserve) whoever carried his name inscribed: O St. Nicaise! 
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thou illustrious bishop and martyr, pray for me a sinner, and defend me by 
thy intercession from this disease. Amen.” 

To procure sleep, egrimony is mentioned; to produce wakefulness, lilie 
and dragan ; to excite love, schampbrune and vervain; to occasion fecun- 
dity, modirworth ; to check fertility, the rose; to cause dissension, vervain ; 
to promote concord, also vervain. 

The doctrine of odd numbers and their supposed efficacy is frequently 
noticed in the MS. and refer to 3, 7, 9, and 15 days, as periods of admi- 
nistration of the remedies. For dropsy, thrice three earth worms with 
their heads cut off, immersed in holy water, in which sugar or liquorice is to 
be dissolved, is recommended to be taken daily for nine days. So also are 
some powerful diuretics directed to be given for nine days in the same 
disease. And again, another drink made of alexander, betony, and fennel, for 
seven days, for the like purpose. Centaury is ordered to be taken for fifteen 
days to expel venom of whatever description, and a drink of the seed of cress 
is recommended for its healing qualities if persisted in for three days. 

A magical word which I do not remember to have met with before is 
mentioned, ANAMzAPTUS, to cure the falling sickness. To a female, 
ANAMZAPTA is to be employed. This word is directed in the MS. to be 
spoken in the patient’s ear, by which the effect is to be produced, not by 
having the letters arranged in any particular manner and worn about the 
person, as is the case with the Abracadabra, or Abrasadabra, or the Aracalan 
of the Jews.* I have lately met with an instance in which the Abracadabra 
was not only directed to be written but also eaten ; and, as it occurs in a very 
searce book published in 1588, by W. Clowes, Serjeant-Surgeon to Queen 
Elizabeth, it may be here related :-— 


“Tt is not long since that a subtile deluder, verie craftely, having upon set purpose 
his brokers or espials abroade, using sundry secret drifts to allure many, as did the 
Syrens by their sweet sonets and melody seduce mariners to make them their pray, so 
did his brokers or espials deceive many, in proclayming and sounding out his fame 
abroade from house to house, as those use to do which crye, Mistresse, have you any 
worke for the tincker? At the length, they heard of one that was tormented with a 


* See Medical Superstitions, p. 54. 
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quartaine; then in all post haste this bad man was brought unto the sicke patient by 
their craftie meanes, and so forth, without any tariance, he did compound for fifteene 
pound to rid him within three fits of his agew, and to make him as whole as a fish of 
all diseases: so, a little afore his fit was at hand, he called unto the wife of the patient 
to bring him an apple of the biggest size, and then with a pinne writte in the rinde of 
the apple AnkAcADABRA, and such like, and perswaded him to take it presently in the 
beginning of his fit, for there was (sayth he) a secret in those words. To be short, the 
patient, being hungry of his health, followed his counsell, and devoured all and every 
peece of the apple. So soone as it was receyved, nature left the disease to digest the 
apple, which was too hard to do; for at length he fell to vomiting, then the core kept 
such a sturre in his throate, that wheretofore his fever was ill now much worse, a malo 
ad pejus, out of the frying pan into the fire: presently there were physitions sent for 
unto the sick patient, or else his fifteene pound had beene gone, with a more pretious 
jewell: but this lewde fellow is better knowne at Newgate than I will heere declare.” ” 


In early times an opinion very commonly prevailed as to the vermiform 
origin of diseases. This is referred to in the MS. in two places. This 
opinion has, in a great measure, been carried down to the present day; but 
was very prevalent in the 17th century, when Dr. William Ramesey, physician 
in ordinary to Charles II. published an exceedingly curious book, entitled, 
“Erminthologia, or some physical considerations of the matter, origination, 
and several species of wormes, macerating and direfully cruciating every 
part of the bodies of mankind, of all ages and constitutions ; whereby it doth 
probably appear to be an epidemical disease, killing more than either the 
sword or plague.” This work is singularly curious and highly superstitious. 
The author attempts to show the seven ages of man, under different circum- 
stances, to be peculiarly liable to different kinds of worms, and, in treating of 
the causes of worms, enters at large upon the subject of supernatural causes, 
making God and his angels one of the hyper-physical causes, and the devil 
and his imps, magicians, conjurers, and witches, others of the same de- 
scription. 

The prose portion of the Stockholm MS. contains various receipts, con- 
stituting remedies for the cure of diseases, none of which however, materially 
differ from those commonly to be found in other MSS., and there are also like 


> A Proved Practise for all Young Chirurgians, &e—Pref. 
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charms against venom, tooth ache, jaundice, hemorrhage, fevers, epilepsy, Xc. 
These are the diseases to which charms have been commonly directed, and 
the operation of which is only to be referred to the influence exerted by the 
mind over the functions of the body. Their efficacy, as I have elsewhere 
attempted to prove, has been in proportion to the ignorance of the age in 
which they have been used, and the consequent degree of superstition enter- 
tained at a period when the hallucinations of the imagination were permitted 
to usurp the place of observation, and the greatest puerilities superseded the 
employment of reason and experiment. In early times, therefore, the in- 
stances are numerous; they are now comparatively rare, and occur only in 
districts not remarkable for intellectual enlightenment. The diseases in 
which they have been principally employed will all be found to be under the 
influence of the nervous and sanguiferous systems ; and they operate chiefly 
by inspiring hope, which imparts tone and creates increased action in the 
frame generally ; or by exciting disgust and horror, which frequently serves 
to break up a chain of morbid actions and associations, and thus enables 
nature to resume her healthy condition. 


VOL. XXX. 

































































XXIX. Account of the Monumental Brass of Bishop Hallum in the 
‘athedral Church of Constance. By R. Pearsary, Esq. of 
Carlsruhe. Communicated in a Letter to Sir Henry Evxis, 

from the Rev. H. T. Ertacomse, MA., F.S.A., of Bitton. 





Read June 1, 1843. 


My Dear Sir, Bitton Vicarage, May 22nd, 1843. 


I nave had the pleasure of receiving from my friend Mr. Pearsall, of 
Carlsruhe (who, by his very interesting communications, is already known 
to the Society of Antiquaries), a Description and Rubbing of the monumental 
brass of Bishop Hallum, in the cathedral of Constance ; both which I hope 
may be acceptable to the Society, and therefore I beg leave to put them 
into your hands. 

I feel the more value for these documents (especially the Rubbing, which 
I have mounted) from the circumstance that Bishop Hallum was, in his day, 
a prebendary of this parish. He was collated to the stall in Salisbury 
Cathedral on the 26th of January, 1394, on the resignation of John Gode- 
wyke, and he continued prebendary of Bitton or Button till 1406, in which 
year he was succeeded by Geofry Crukadam, “ literis apostolicis.” Robert 
Hallum was educated at Oxford, and became Archdeacon of Canterbury ; 
and in 1403 was nominated Chancellor of the University. “ He was first 
designated for the see of York by a papal bull; but soon afterwards was 
nominated Bishop of Sarum, and received the temporalities August 13, 1407. 
He is said to have been made a cardinal June 6, 1411.” His death and 
burial at Constance are fully detailed in Mr. Pearsall’s letter. Massingberd, in 
his English Reformation, pp. 197, 198, gives a very interesting account of the 
conduct of this prelate in the Council of Constance, which tells so much to his 
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credit that I must beg to quote it. “When Jerome of Prague was brought 
up for his first examination, and had given offence by one of his answers, so 
that several of the doctors called out, ‘To the fire with him,’ the accused 
answered with some emotion, ‘ If my death is what you wish, God’s will be 
done. Hallum took up his words; ‘ No, Jerome,’ he said, ‘ it is not God’s 
will that any sinner should die, but that he should be converted and live.’ 
It would seem by this speech, that he doubted of the propriety of convincing 
a man by fire and faggot, or, at least, that he had more mercy in his soul 
than the majority of them. He distinguished himself by the boldness and 
resolution with which he enforced the council to prosecute the pope 
(John XXIII.) saying to a prelate that defended him, that he knew, if he 
would speak the truth, that the man deserved a hundred deaths. And he 
brought with him to Pisa and Constance a good plan for reformation, drawn 
up by his friend Richard Ullerston, an Oxford man, an opponent of the 
Lollards, but very desirous to recover the church from its abuses in 
discipline.” 
I have the honour to remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
H. T. ELLACOMBE. 
To Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. 
&c. &e. &e. 


A Description of the Tombstone of Bishop Hallum, one of the English Mission 
to the Council of Constance, who died there A.D. 1416. 


At the foot of the steps leading up to the high altar in the cathedral of 
Constance there is a monument particularly interesting to the English, on 
account of its connexion with the history of their country. 

It consists of engraved brass plates let into an oblong-square stone slab, 
about nine feet by five in dimension, and represents the effigy of a bishop 
in the costume of the fifteenth century, standing in an arched niche, which 
terminates upwards in a crocketed canopy, having on each side of it an 
escutcheon. That on the dexter side contains the royal arms of the Planta- 
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genets,—quarterly, France and England, surrounded with the garter of the 
order of St. George, and its device, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” The 
other, on the sinister side, probably contained (for the metal within the 
border of it has been removed) the private arms of the bishop, impaled with 
those of his see; and is surrounded by a scroll, in which appears in gothic 
characters the words, “ Misericordias Domini in eternum cantabo.” At the 
sides of the niche are two pillars ornamented with gothic pannels, in each of 
which is the figure of an angel, and the whole is surrounded by a square 
border (separated from the other part of the monument by an intervening 
space of stone), which exhibits, at each corner, an ornament, in the centre of 
which is a figure, much defaced, but which seems to have been the repre- 
sentation of adove, with a halo round its head, bearing a scroll, and intended, 
I suppose, to signify the Gospel proceeding from the Holy Ghost. Such a 
figure can be clearly made out on the ornament at the bottom left-hand 
corner of the border; and it seems as if the other figures were merely varie- 
ties of that which I have particularised, and are the usual emblems of the 
four evangelists. 

The rubbed-off fac-simile, which accompanies the present paper, (Plate 
XIX.) will verify the foregoing description, as well as the underwritten epitaph, 
which appears on the border in letters of a different character to those around 
the escutcheons. It sets forth the qualities of the deceased, and the year of 
his death, in the following quaint manner :— 


+ Subiacet hic stratus Robert Hallum 
vocitatus : @ Quondam platus Sag 
sub honore creatus Hic decretog 
doctor pacis q3 creator: Nobilis 
anglog Regis fuit ambaciator: # 
festii cuthberti septembris mense vigebat : 
% In quo Rottti mortem Constantia flebat : 
Anno Miteno tricent octuageno : Sex 
cii ter deno ci xpo viuat ameno, # 


This inscription is more than commonly remarkable, for it forms itself 
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into hexameter verses, not only rhymed at the end, but often in the middle, 
thus :— 


 Subjacet hic stratus Robert Hallum vocitatus : 


Quondam prelatus Sarum sub honore creatus : 
Hic decretorum doctor pacisque creator : 
Nobilis Anglorum Regis fuit ambasciator : 
Festum Cuthberti Septembris mense vigebat : 
In quo Roberti mortem Constantia flebat : 
Anno Milleno tricent [et] octuageno : 
Sex cum ter deno, cum Christo vivat amoeno. 


The day of the bishop’s death then, appears to be the feast of St. Cuth- 
bert, that is, the 4th of September, 1416: for “ Anno milleno tricent et 
octuageno,” brings us to 1380, to which add six and thrice ten, “ Sea cum 
ter deno,’ and the product will be 1416. 

It may be here remarked that the word “ Christo” in the original inscrip- 
tion is contracted and expressed by an equivalent for the Greek characters 
XPO, that is to say, a Gothic x for the Greek chi (y), a p for the rho (9), 
and an o for the omicron. 

Note also! that over the head of the effigy, in the quatrefoil of the 
canopy, is a rose in the centre, around which are the letters R. O. B. S., 
which I presume were intended to denote the four principal letters in the 
bishop’s baptismal name—Robertus. 

On the upper part of his dress, on the collar of the chesible, there are two 
gothic letters which look like A. V. 

I have sought, but without success, in such records of the fifteenth century 
as have come within my reach, for some information as to what part Bishop 
Hallum took in the proceedings of the Council. All that I have been able to 
find is a notice of his death, contained in an old printed book, now some- 
what rare, dated 1483, and written in German by Ulrich von Reichenthal, 
under the title of Consilium von Costnitz. Ihave subjoined a literal extract 
from it (vide fo. xxxix.) with an English translation of the same. 
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EXTRACT. 


An dem vierten tag des ersten 
Herbstmonaths w3 da ein Zinstag in 
der VIII stind nach mittétag, gegen 
ad’ nacht, da starb der-hochwirdig 
Furst Bischoff Rupertus Salubunensis 
aus Engelland, in d’ festin Gotliebé ; 
ull morgens um vesperzeit do leytet 
man jm zu Kostantz, in trug man in 
mit zweié gildiené tiichern if dj; 
Minster, ii giengen da mit all Kar- 
dinil, Patriarchen, Erzbischéff, Bis- 
choff, inser herr d’ Kiinig, alle geijstlich 
iim weltlich Firsté prelaté un pfaffé 
iii siinst ein grosse welt, bey LXXX 
groster brinender kertzen, die trugent 
alt arm maii, ui sungét jm ein Vigilié, 
im ward vergrabé in dé Chor zu and’n 
Bischoffen, und hat man jm da kein 
opffer. 


On the fourth day of the first Har- 
vest month, happened a Tuesday 
during which, VIII hours after mid- 
day, towards the night, there died the 
highly worthy Prince Bishop Robert 
of Salisbury from England, in the 
fortress Gotlieben ; and on the mor- 
row about vesper time there they 
conducted him to Constance, and they 
bore him with two golden cloths into 
the Minster, and thither went all Car- 
dinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bi- 
shops,—our Lord the King,—all spi- 
ritual and temporal Princes, prelates 
and priests, and with them a great 
crowd, by [the light of | LXXX of 
the largest-sized burning tapers,— 
which poor old men bore,—and they 
sung him a Vigil, and he was buried 
in the choir with the other Bishops ; 
—and they had for him there no 
offering. 


It need hardly be said that the German of the above-written extract is 


very old, and therefore not always consistent with modern idiom. 


I have 


translated it as closely as | could; but still there are some parts of it which 
may require the following explanation :— 

The word “ Costnitz,” which appears in the title of the book from which 
the extract is taken, is an ancient German designation of the city of Con- 


stance. 
the 8th line of the text. 


It was also called Avstantz, and this orthography is to be found in 
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“ Zinstag” (at line 2) is a corruption of “ Dienstag,” which is yet called 
“ Zistag” and “ Zistig” in the dialect of the Black Forest. See the Glossary 
at the end of J. P. Hebel’s Allemannische Gedichte. 

“ Hochwurdig” (translated, “ highly worthy”) is equivalent to our “ Very 
reverend.” In the fifteenth century it was exclusively given to dignitaries of 
the church ; but it has since, like many other high-sounding German titles, 
become common property ;* so that at the present day it is given even to 
clergymen of the lowest rank. 

Bishop Hallum is called (see line 5) “ Fiirst Bischoff,” i. e. Prince Bishop ; 
probably because he was a cardinal at Rome (he was made so A.D. 1411), 
and therefore was classed at the Council with the other ecclesiastical princes. 

The word “ Salubunensis’” is an evident corruption of Salisburiensis. 

“ Gotlieben” (vide line 6) was a little fortress, or strong-house, belonging 
to the see of Constance. 

“ Unser Herr d’ Kiinig,” alludes I presume to the Emperor Sigismond, in 
his character of king of the Romans, or king of Bohemia; but I do not 
know why he is not designated by his imperial title, for he was elected on 
the 20th of September, 1410, and crowned at Aix la Chapelle on the 8th of 
November, 1414, that is to say, nearly two years before the death of the 
bishop. See Abrégé de [histoire d’ Allemagne par M. de Pfeffel, p. 318. 

At the conclusion of the extract is this singular phrase, “ iind hat man jm da 
kein opfer.” In the Roman Catholic Church it was, and still is, at funerals, 
an established custom for the friends of the deceased to make an offering in 
money or money’s worth for the good of his soul. This is called in German an 
“opfer” or sacrifice; and it is certainly strange that such a custom should 


® For instance, Euer Gnaden, ( Anglicé Your Grace) which, in the middle ages, was reserved 
for the highest nobility, is now commonly given to persons of the lowest grade in the German 
aristocracy : t. ¢. to those who are two degrees below the rank of a knight, and may therefore be 
assimilated to our gentleman. Wohlgeboren (i. e. well-born) has sunk still lower. On a tombstone 
dated 1574, in Gernsbach church, near Baden-Baden, this honorary epithet is applied to Bernhard 
of Eberstein, a count of the empire with seat and voice in the Diet, and consequently a member of 
the high nobility. Now, however, it has become the property of the superior order of plebeians. To 
give it to the meanest member of the aristocracy, even to a captain in the army, with no other 
rank than that derived from his commission, would be a flagrant breach of good manners. 
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have been discontinued in the present instance. But it must be remem- 
bered that the monarchs who sent ambassadors to the Council of Constance 
were in full dispute with the Pope; and that there was a strong desire on 
their parts to oppose and set limits to the pretensions which had been 
advocated in his behalf. Now I do not know whether the offering made at 
funerals was ever claimed by the church as a right ; but, if so, one can easily 
understand that the colleagues of the Bishop might have been disinclined to 
admit such a claim, and might have omitted the customary donation in 
order to show that they were determined to regard it in the light of a 
benevolence. 

1 ought not to take leave of the present subject without stating that, 
according to the report of the sacristan at the Cathedral of Constance, 
grounded on generally believed tradition, the brass part of Bishop Hallum’s 
monument was manufactured in England, and sent from thence to cover his 
remains. If this indeed be true, it is an interesting fact, for it affords a 
presumption that in the early part of the fifteenth century our brass- 
engravers were reputed to be superior to those of the Rhenish cities, where 
the thing might have been executed without incurring the charge of 
transport and the risque of damage which must have attended any shipment 
from England. Certainly, the art of inscribing on brass does not appear to 
have been cultivated, for this purpose, so much in Western Germany as with 
us. There are effigies cast in brass and plated with it to be found; and I 
am informed that most of these are believed to have been executed at 
Nuremburg, where brass-founding is said to have been cultivated with 
success, and at an early period. But in the many churches which I have 
visited on and about the shores of the Rhine I scarcely remember such a 
thing as an engraved plate monument of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Perhaps the form of the escutcheons over the head of the Bishop's 
effigy may be adduced as very slight evidence of English workmanship ; 
for that form was prevalent in England in the year 1416, at which period 
the Germans had begun to adopt another, somewhat different, in depicting 
heraldic achievements. The garter and garter-like scroll too which surround 
the escutcheons are peculiar to England. These little traits, although they 
do not amount to conclusive proof, give nevertheless an air of probability to 
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the tradition. Indeed no reason for disbelieving it can be founded on the 
general appearance of the monument. I think, nevertheless, that the 
inscription on its border was executed in Germany ; for the letters of which 
it consists are very different to those round the escutcheons, on the collar, 
and over the head of the effigy; and they resemble at the same time those 
which one often sees in Germany on gravestones of a contemporary date. 

I do not unflerstand why the royal arms should appear on the monument 
in question, unless it were to show that the bishop, when he died, was the 
King’s representative. 

R. L. P. 

Carlsruhe, (Germany,) 28th of October, 1842. 


To the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, 
&e. &e. &e. Bitton. 





































XXX. On Antiquarian Excavations and Researches in the Middle 
Ages. By Tuomas Wricur, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. 
M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
&c., ina Letter to Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., F-R.S., Secretary. 


Read 18th January, 1844. 





My Dear Sir, 

AMONG the ornaments of the splendid votive altar exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries last year by M. le colonel Theubet were three antique 
engraved gems, one of which, I believe, represented a head of Socrates, 
another a scarabeeus, and the third a figure offering sacrifice at an 
altar. We have many proofs of the care with which ancient gems and 
cameos were sought and preserved in the middle ages, and it is probable that 
some of the most beautiful specimens known in modern times have been 
derived from the monastic treasuries. The superstition of a barbarous age 
regarded these relics as things endowed with magic qualities, which possessed 
healing and protective virtues that rendered them precious to the possessor. 
It appears that they were sometimes even regarded as natural productions, 
not formed by the hand of man. As early as the twelfth century (at least) 
we meet with regular inventories of such gems, with an enumeration of their 
virtues according to the figures they bore; and I now beg to lay before the 
society an inventory of this kind in Latin, which is the one of most common 
occurrence in manuscripts. It appears to me that it possesses considerable 
interest, and that it may be appropriately introduced by a few anecdotes from 
old writers illustrative of the excavations and researches amid the ruins of 
antiquity made by monks and others in the middle ages. 
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Under the Anglo-Saxons, down to a late period, our island appears to have 
been covered with the majestic remains of Roman towns and cities ; although 
people had been gradually clearing away many of them in order to use the 
materials for new buildings. As early as the middle of the seventh century, 
when the monks of Ely wanted a stone coffin for the body of the abbess 
Etheldrida, they sought for it among the ruins of the Roman town the site 
of which is now occupied by the town of Cambridge. They “came to a 
small deserted city which, in the language of the Angles, is called Grand- 
chester, and presently, near the city walls, they found a white marble coffin, 
most beautifully wrought, and neatly covered with a lid of the same kind of 
stone.”* At a much later period we shall find the abbots of St. Alban’s 
collecting the materials furnished by the ruins of Verulamium (or, as the Saxons 
called it, Werlam-ceaster) to build their church. Many Anglo-Norman 
works still existing are built in part of Roman materials. 

We find also that at an early period people, not content with taking what 
was above ground, made excavations under the soil in search of the relics of 
ancient days. It seems probable that the different tribes who occupied the 
ground frequently opened the barrows of the tribes who had preceded them 
in search of treasures. The earliest medieval poems, such as the romance 
of Beowulf, speak of the treasures of a primeval age, consisting of cups and 
other vessels, personal ornaments, and weapons, rescued by their heroes 
from beneath the tumulary mounds of the giants (according to the belief of 
the unconverted Germans), or of the heathen (according to the Christianised 
notions). We hear of the opening of barrows as late as the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries,” and the discovery of funereal deposits and of treasures. 
The Anglo-Saxons appear to have collected immense quantities of articles of 
Roman manufacture by excavating, particularly vases and other vessels of 
different materials ; and the earlier rituals frequently contain forms for bless- 
ing these implements of pagan manufacture in order to make them fit for 
Christian use. One of these benedictions (Benedictio super vasa reperta in 
locis antiquis) prays the Almighty to “deign so to cleanse these vases fabri- 


® Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv, c. 19. 
b See curious instances in my History of Ludlow, pp. 14 and 28. 
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cated by the art of the Gentiles” (hec vascula arte fabricata Gentilium), that 
they may be used by the believers in peace and tranquility ; and another 
runs in these words, “God, who by the coming of thy Son our Lord hast 
cleansed all things for thy believers, attend propitious to our invocations, and 
cleanse by the amplitude of thy grace these vessels, which, by the indulgence 
of thy piety, after a length of time being taken from the gulph of the earth, 
thou hast restored to the use of men.”* In many instances, particularly in 
the earlier times of the Anglo-Saxons, these Roman utensils appear to have 
been buried again in Anglo-Saxon barrows, which accounts for the discovery 
of mixed deposits of earlier and more recent articles in one place. Mr. C. 
Roach Smith recently exhibited to the Society a brazen bowl of Roman 
workmanship, which had been mended with pieces of metal bearing proof 
of Saxon art.4 

The traces of these excavations appear not unfrequently in popular 
legends. It seems probable, from legends preserved by the old chroni- 
clers, that the Italians of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries pene- 
trated into some of the Etruscan tombs. Gerbert, the mathematician, after 
he had become pope as Sylvester II., was a great excavator.< A story 
told of this celebrated man by William of Malmsbury, and which afterwards 
entered into the compilation of tales known by the name of the Gesta 
Romanorum, seems to refer to the discovery of some spacious subterranean 
tomb of the early inhabitants of Italy ;f and the same historian tells us that 
in the eleventh century the Romans discovered the “ body of Pallas the son 
of Evander.” More than a century after this a tomb was opened in the 
neighbourhood of Glastonbury, which, it was pretended, contained the body 
of King Arthur." 

The earliest systematical excavations in England, of which we have a defi- 


© See the Anglo-Saxon Ritual of the Church of Durham (published by the Surtees Society), p. 97. 
4 Engraved and described in the present volume of the Archwologia, p. 133. 
¢ Denique thesauros olim a gentilibus defossos, arte necromantie#, molibus eruderatis inventos 
cupiditatibus suis implicuit. W. Malmsb. De Gest. Reg. Angl. lib. ii, p. 65. 
f W. Malmsb. De Gest. Reg. Angl. lib. ii. p. 65. 
* W. Malmsb. De Gest. Reg. Angl. lib. ii. p. 86. 
* Giraldus Cambrensis, De Inst. Princip. gives an account of this discovery. 
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nite account, were made among the ruins of Verulamium in the earlier part of 
the eleventh century by two successive abbots of St. Alban’s, Ealdred and Ead- 
mer. We learn from Matthew Paris that abbot Ealdred overthrew and filled 
up all the “subterranean crypts” of the ancient city, as well as the vaulted 
passages, with their windings, some of which ran under the bed of the river. 
He did so because they had become hiding places for thieves and strumpets. 
The subterranean ruins of Roman Paris are described as the haunts of a 
similar class of society in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Ealdred also 
destroyed and filled up as much as he could the fosses of the ancient city, 
and certain caves, which afforded a place of refuge to the robbers who 
prowled in the neighbouring woods. The abbot laid up carefully all the 
unbroken tiles or bricks, and the stones which were fit for building, as 
materials for the new church which it was his intention to erect. With this 
object he made great excavations in order to discover stone buildings. As 
the workmen were digging near the bank of the river they found oak planks, 
with nails in them, and covered with pitch, apparently part of a ship, as well 
as old rusty anchors and oars, which proved, as Matthew Paris thought, that 
the sea had once encircled the town. Moreover, they found shells such as 
are commonly cast upon the sands of the sea shore. The places where these 
were found received the appropriate names of Oysterhill, Shelford, Anchorpool, 
Fishpool, &c. There was also a deep den, surrounded by a hill, with a sub- 
terranean cave, which had been inhabited by a dragon, and was called 
Wurmenhert; this likewise abbot Ealdred filled up and defaced, leaving 
however traces of its former condition. When Ealdred had collected 
together much materials, both of stones, tiles, and wood, he died prema- 
turely in the middle of his labours. His successor, Eadmer, continued the 
excavations. As the workmen were digging up the walls and foundations of 
the old buildings they uncovered the foundations of a vast palace, and they 
found a hollow in the wall like a cupboard, in which were a number of books 
and rolls, which were written in ancient characters and language that could 
only be read by one learned monk named Unwona. He declared that they 
were written in the ancient British language, that they contained “the invo- 
cations and rites of the idolatrous citizens of Werlamceaster,” with the ex- 
ception of one, which contained the authentic life of St. Alban; the abbot 
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preserved the latter, and had it translated into Latin, and as soon as the 
translation was completed the original crumbled into dust. This story was 
probably in part a pious fraud, designed to give authority to the legend of 
the saint. That books were found is rendered probable, by the fact of their 
being termed rolls, which we knew was the form of books among the Romans, 
and not among the Saxons. The other part of the story is also probably a 
fable, that it appeared from these books that the two principal deities of the 
citizens of Verulamium were Phoebus and Mercury, “ called by the English, 
Woden,” it being chiefly inhabited by merchants, of whom Mercury was the 
patron. These idolatrous books the abbot committed to the flames. “ And as 
the abbot before mentioned diligently turned up the earth where the ruins 
of Verulamium appeared, and found squared stones with bricks and columns, 
which he reserved for the erection of the church he proposed to build for St. 
Alban, the workmen found in the foundations of the old buildings pots and 
amphoras, elegantly formed of pottery and turned on the lathe, as well as 
glass vessels containing the ashes of the dead, for the ancients used to burn 
the bodies of their dead, whence the word funus, quasi fumus. There were 
also found the ruins of temples, altars overturned, and idols, and various 
kinds of coins which were then used.” The idols were, without doubt, 
Roman statues and bronzes; the abbot, with characteristic Vandalism, 
ordered them all to be broken to pieces.’ 


i Laldredus octavus.—Ealdredus abbas. Iste antiquas scripturas (lege cryptas) subterraneas 
veteris civitatis, quae Werlamcestre dicebatur, perscrutatas, evertit omnia et, implevit ; tracones vero 
et vias cum meatibus subterraneis, et solide per artificium arcuatis, quorum quidam subtus aquam 
Warlamia, quae quondam maxima civitati fuit circumflua, transierunt ; diruit, implevit, aut obturavit. 
Erant enim latibula latronum, vespilionum, et meretricum. Fossata vero civitatis et quasdam speluncas, 
ad quas quasi ad refugia redeuntes malefici et fugitivi a densis silvis vicinis fugerunt, in quantum 
potuit explanavit. ‘Tegulas vero integras et lapides quos invenit, aptos ad edificia seponens, ad fa- 
bricam ecclesia reservavit. Proposuit enim si facultates suppeterent, diruta veteri ecclesia, novam 
construere. Propter quod terram in profunditate evertit, ut lapideas structuras inveniret. Quod 
eum fecissent fossores, juxta ripam asseres quernos cum clavis infixis, pice navali delinitos (quales 
solent esse in carinis) invenerunt. Necnon et quedam navalia armamenta, utpote anchoras rubigine 
semirosas, et remos habienos, in certum et manifestum signum aque marine, que quondam Warlam- 
cestrense vexit navigium, repererunt. Qua unda, quomodo in parvum rivulum nunc contrahatur, et 
quo miraculo, Historia de saneto Albano explanat evidenter. Conchilia vero et conchas, quales litus 
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From these and other excavations on the same spot were probably derived 
some of the valuable gems enumerated in the inventories of the relics of the 


maris solet educere vel projicere cum arenis #quoreis (quas insolito vestigio cives Verolamiw pro- 
perantes ad martyrium novi martyris quondam calcarunt) non sine admiratione invenerunt. Unde 
nomina locis ubi talia repererunt incole hac videntes vel imposuerunt vel retulerunt se a veteribus 
relata meminisse, utpote, Oistrehulle, Selleford, Ancrepol, Fispol, nomen vivarii regii, ex reliquiis 
aque diminute. Specus quoque profundissimum, monte continuo circumseptum, cum spelunca subter- 
ranea, quam quondam draco ingens fecerat et imhabitavit, in loco qui Wurmenhert dicitur, in quan. 
tum potuit explanavit: vestigia tamen eterna habitationis serpentine derelinquens. Iste autem 
Ealdredus, cum jam multam tam in lapidibus et tegulis, quam materia lignea, ad fabricam ecclesia 
coarvasset quantitatem, matura nimis morte preventus, imperfecto negotio, viam universe carnis est 
ingressus. 

Eadmarus nonus.—Eadmarus abbas. _Iste pius ac mansuetus, et sacris literis sufficienter eruditus, 
seculari et claustrali floruit probitate. Iste que predecessor ejus viriliter inprimis est prosecutus, non 
in tantum placuit Deo ac martyri, ut domum ipsius martyris edificaret et consummaret, similis factus 
Salomoni. Adquisita tamen, tam in thesauris quam in materia adunata ad ecclesiam construendam, non 
dispersit, vel consumpsit. Istius abbatis dum fossores muros et abscondita terre rimarentur, in medio 
civitatis antique, cujusdam magni palatii fundamenta diruerunt, et cum tantorum vestigia edificiorum 
admirarentur, invenerunt in cujusdam muri concavo deposito, quasi almariole, cum quibusdam minori- 
bus libris et rotulis, cujusdam codicis ignotum volumen, quod parum fuit ex tam longeva mora demoli- 
tum. Cujus nec litera nec idioma alicui tune invento cognitum pre antiquitate fuerat : venust# tamen 
forme et manifeste litere fuerat: quarum epigrammata et tituli aureis literis fulserunt redimiti. 
Asseres querni, ligamina serica, pristinam in magna parte fortitudinem et decorem retinuerunt. 
De cujus libri notitia, cum multum longe lateque fuerat diligenter inquisitum, tandem unum senem 
jam decrepitum invenerunt sacerdotem, literis bene eruditum, nomine Unwonam, qui imbutus diver- 
sorum idiomatum linguis ac literis legit distincte et aperte scripta libri prenominati. Similiter que 
in aliis codicibus, in eodem almariolo et in eodem habitaculo repertis, legit indubitanter, et exposuit 
expresse. Erat enim litera, qualis scribi solet tempore quo cives Warlamecestram inhabitabant, et 
idioma antiquorum Britonum, quo tunc temporis utebantur. Aliqua tamen in Latino : sed his non opus 
erat : in primo autem libro, scilicet majori, cujus prius fecimus mentionem, scriptam invenit Historiam 
de Sancto Albano Anglorum protomartyre, quam ecclesia diebus hodiernis recitat legendo. Cui 
perhibet egregius doctor Beda testimonium, in nullis discrepando. In aliis vero libris passim inventis, 
reperit lector pradictus imvocationes et ritus idolatrarum civium Warlameestrensium. In quibus 
comperit, quod specialiter Phesbum deum solis invocarunt et coluerunt ; quod perpendi potest, per 
Historiam Sancti Albani, si eam sedulus lector intelligat; secundario vero Mercurium, Woden 
Anglice appellatum, quo quartus dies septimans intitulatur, deum videlicet mercatorum, quia cives 
et compatriots, propter navigium civitatis et commodum loci situm, per unam dietam tantum a 
Londoniis distantem, fere omnes negotiatores et institores fuerunt. Abjectis igitur et combustis libris 
in quibus commenta diaboli continebantur, solus ille liber in quo Historia Sancti Albani continebatur 
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abbey of St. Alban’s, preserved in the two Cottonian manuscripts, Nero D. 1., 
and Claudius E. tv. One at least of these gems was an ancient cameo. 
The sketch below is an exact copy of the drawing of it made by Matthew 
Paris, by whose hand the first of the manuscripts just mentioned is 























in thesauro charissime reponebatur. Et sicut predictus presbyter illum antiquo Anglico vel Bri- 
tannico idiomate conscriptum, in quo peritus extitit, legerat, abbas iste Eadmarus per prudentiores 
fratrum in conventu fecit fideliter ac diligenter exponi, et plenius in publico predicando edoceri. 
Cum autem conscripta Historia in Latino pluribus ut jam dictum est innotuisset, exemplar primitivum 
ac originale (quod mirum est dictu, ) irrestaurabiliter in pulverem subito redactum cecidit annullatum. 

Et cum abbas memoratus profundiora terre, ubi civitatis Verolamii apparuerunt vestigia, dili- 
genter perscrutaretur, et antiquos tabulatus lapideos cum tegulis et columnis inveniret, que ecclesiz 
fabricande fuerunt necessaria sibi reservaret quam proposuit sancto martyri Albano fabricare, in- 
venerunt fossores in fundamentis veterum edificiorum, et concavitatibus subterraneis, urceos et 
amphoras opere fictili et tornatili decenter compositas, vasa quoque vitrea, pulverem mortuorum 
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written. His description of this relic is given in the note below ;* it must 
have been a very handsome gem. Matthew Paris tells us, that it was of 


continentia. Solebant enim antiquitus cadavera mortuorum comburere, unde funus quasi fumus 
dicebatur. Inventa sunt insuper fana semiruta, altaria subversa, et idola, et numismatum diversa 
genera quibus utebantur, et que idola coluerunt antiqui cives Verolamii idolatre. Qua omnia ex 
precepto abbatis sunt comminuta—Matth. Paris, de Vit. Abbat. ed. Watts, pp. 40, 41. 

« Hunc lapidem preciosum, qui videlicet constat ex sardonice, calcedonio, et onice, preter hoe quod 

intrinsecus latet, verum ipse totus vulgariter kaadman appellatur, dedit Deo et ecclesia sancti 
Albani devotus ipsius ecclesie filius et frater de capitulo, bona memoria /Etheldus pater beati 
7Edwardi rex Anglorum. Qui cum una dierum veniens ad Sanctum Albanum capitulum ingrederetur, 
detulit secum dictum lapidem, et benigne ac gratanter contulit ecclesia, ipsum commendando et 
virtutem ejus pronuntiando, postulavitque ut ipse abbas et conventus inferrent ilico sententiam 
excommunicationis in omnes qui illud donum suum aliquo tempore forent ablaturi. Iste lapis, quia 
speciosus est et magnus, cum provideretur ei locus idoneus ut collocaretur in feretro interiori tempore 
Galfridi abbatis fabricato, consilio eorum qui prwerant operi aurifabrili, reservatus est et depositus in 
thesauro, ut utile sue virtutis officium temporibus exerceret opportunis. Mulieribus enim parituris 
efficax confert patrocinium, invocatoque fideliter beati Albani Anglorum prothomartiris nomine non 
permittit parturientes alicui discrimini subjacere. Dicitur autem quod si violenter aut fraudulenter 
amoveatur ab ecclesia memorata, virtutem suam penitus est lapis amissurus. Noverintque tam ob- 
stetrices quam paritura quod lapis ponendus est supra pectus inter mamillas pariture, paulatim et 
successive versus occiduam corporis partem submittendus ; infantulus enim nasciturus lapidem sub- 
terfugit appropinquantem, Insculpitur autem eidem lapidi ymago quadam pannosa, tenens in dextra 
hastam, quam serpens rependo ascendit, et in sinistra puerum vestitum tenentem ad humerum quod- 
dam ancile, et aliam manum versus ipsum ymaginem extendentem, prout in antecedenti pagina figura- 
tur. Plures quoque colores habet, campum videlicet fuscum, limbum quoque ad instar iris, habentem 
[ex aer Jeo et subrufo colore compositum, [ymagi jnum vero pars aerei coloris est, [pars qnoque } 
subrufi ; forma quoque oblongus [est, qu Jantitate vero semipeda[lis; s]ex autem tenaculis in suo 
castone [forti]ter roboratur. In quo scilicet castone nomen possessoris, videlicet beati Albani, et 
nomen datoris, piissimi videlicet regis Anglorum /Ztheldredi, insculpuntur nigellata. 

Contigit autem quondam ut cuidam potenti matron# partui proxima lapis iste accomodaretur, et 
cum prospere peperisset, et se iterum sperasset sapius parituram et gemmam sibi profuturam, retinuit et 
abscondit ipsum lapidem fraudulentur, asserens palam mentiendo quando reposcebatur se domum ipsum 
remisisse. Et post vitam illius matrona, filia ejus simili ducta intentione ipsum multis annis retinuit. 
Elapso autem multo tempore moritura confessa est veritatem, et quod diu fraudulenter retinuerat, 
peenitendo et veniam postulando resignavit. Abbas autem cujus tempore hee facta fuit resignatio, 
quia non in propatulo facta fuerat, jactitavit se hunc lapidem huic ecclesia contulisse. Casus autem 
consimilis in pluribus aliis solet evenire, ut quod silicet redimitur vel restituitur aut sponte resignatur, 
adquisitioni et industria abbatis qui pro tempore fuerit ascribatur. Ponderat autem lapis memoratus 
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great efficacy for women in child-birth. It was named kaadman (perhaps 
another mode of spelling cadmeus or cameus). Two stories were current rela- 
ting tothe manner in which it had come into the possession of the monastery : 
according to one, it had been given by King Athelred; according to the other, 
it was a present of one of the abbots. To reconcile these two statements it 
was said that a noble lady, having sent for it in the pains of labour, and 
experienced its efficacy, kept it fraudulently from the abbey, pretending 
that it had been sent home. After her death her daughter also retained it 
during her life, so that the monks had almost forgotten that they ever 
possessed such a relic, when, on her bed of death, the latter lady repented, 
and restored it privately to the then abbot, who took upon himself the glory of 
having given it to the abbey. It appears from the lives of the abbots of St. 
Alban’s that many other engraved cameos were in the possession of the abbey.' 
The name cameo was itself of medieval formation. We find mention of them 
in many monastic inventories and other documents. In the inventory of 
the church of Anicy, made in 1444, we find a gold pontifical ring with a 
cameo, on which were four figures." In 1321, Geoffrey, Bishop of Laon, 
gave to his church a ring with a cameo." Among the precious stones adorn- 
ing the mitre of the abbot of St. Victor at Marseilles in 1358 was a cameo 
with the figure of a man’s face looking to the left.° Other instances will be 
found in the Lexicon of Ducange.P An immense number of cameos 
(kamahutis, camautis, &c.) and engraved gems appear among the ornaments 
and plate in the treasury of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, in the year 1295.4 


cum suo castone argenteo quinque solidos et ii. den—MS. Cotton. Nero, D. 1. fol. 145, v°. Col- 
lated with MS. Cotton. Claudius, F. 1v. fol. 352. See M. Paris, de Vit. Abbat. p- 59. 

' Nobilibus lapidibus insculptis quas camaeos vulgariter appellamus.—Vit. Abbat. S. Alb. p. 42. 
Allati quidam ampli lapides, quos sardios onicleos appellamus, et vulgariter cadiueos [/. cadmeos ] 
nuncupamus.—TJhid. p. 59. 

™ Item unus anulus auri pontificialis cum uno camayeu cum quatuor imaginibus.—Inventarium 
ecclesi# Aniciensis, ann. 1444, ap. Ducange, v. Cameus. 

" See Ducange, v. Camahutus. 

° In mitra inter quatuor grossos lapides est camasil habens faciem hominis respicientis ad sinistram. 
—Inventarium Abbatis S. Victoris Massil. an. 1358, ap. Ducange, v. Camasil. 

? Conf. Ducange, sub. vv. Cameus, Camahelus, Camaholus, Camahutus, Camasil, Camaynus, 
Camayzx. 

4 See the curious inventory of this date printed in Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ed. Ellis, pp. 310, 314, 
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These engraved gems were frequently inserted in the counter-seals of secular 
and ecclesiastical personages of rank, and contrast singularly with the rude 
engravings of the seals themselves. A number of impressions of such 
counter-seals still existing are engraved in the plates of the first volume of 
the Vetusta Monumenta of our Society. 

The cameo of the abbey of St. Alban’s, drawn by Matthew Paris, forms a 
curious illustration of the following medieval inventory of engraved gems 
and their virtues. It is difficult to fix the date at which this inventory was 
first composed ; but there can be little doubt that it contains a description 
of ancient engraved gems which once existed, and many of which are pro- 
bably still preserved. A considerable portion of them belong to the 
numerous Class of these beautiful relics which are distinguished by the name 
of abraxas; indeed the inventory itself has somewhat of an oriental cha- 
racter. There is something of what the French term bizarre in the contrast 
between the descriptions of the ancient engravings and the medieval enu- 
meration of virtues attached. Thus, the first on the list is a gem represent- 
ing Pegasus, or Bellerophon; this stone was good for warriors, and gave 
them boldness and swiftness in flight. Another bore a figure of Andro- 
meda; it had the power of conciliating love between man and woman. A 
gem bearing the figure of Hercules slaying a lion or “ other monster” was 
a “singular defence to combatants.” The figure of Mercury on a gem 
rendered the possessor wise and persuasive. The figure of Jupiter, with the 
body of a man and the head of a ram, made the man who bore it beloved by 
everybody, and he was sure to obtain every thing he asked. If you finda 
stone bearing the figure of a hare, it will be a defence against the devil. If 
you find a dog and a lion on the same stone it will be a preservative against 
dropsy or pestilence. The figure of Orion was believed to give victory in 
war. If you find a stone on which is Perseus, holding in his right-hand a 
sword and in his left the Gorgon’s head, it is a preservative against lightning 
and tempest, and against the assaults of devils. A stone on which is 
engraved a long-bearded man sitting on a plough, with a bending in bis neck, 
and four men lying down, and holding in his hands a fox and a vulture, this, 
suspended about the neck, enables you to find treasures. If you find a dove 
with a branch of olive in its mouth, engraved in pyrites, and mount it in a 
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silver ring and carry it with you, every body will invite you to be his guest, 
and people will feast you much and frequently. The figure of a syren, 
sculptured in a jacinth, rendered the bearer invisible. A fair head, well 
combed, with a handsome face, engraved on a gem, gave to the bearer joy, 
reverence, and honour. Such were the qualities attached to ancient gems in 
the superstitious belief of the middle ages. 

It will be observed, that in the inventory these gems are not spoken of as 
things then made, but as articles to be found (si inveneris lapidem, &c.) ; its 
object is to instruct the finder in the particular value and use of the article 
he may chance to discover. During the middle ages (and even up to a very 
recent time) antiquities were always objects of superstition. Great earth- 
works, or extraordinary structures, were the work of demons. Tumuli were 
guarded by dragons, or were the abode of fairies. Ancient vessels needed 
consecrating before a christian would dare to use them. Engraved gems 
were looked upon as magical amulets, and the finders endeavoured to pre- 
serve and take advantage of, rather than to dispel, the charm. When they 
became an object of commerce it was the interest of the dealer to enhance 
their value by the display of their virtues. It must have been after such 
articles had become tolerably common that some one composed the singular 
code or inventory I here communicate. The statement that they were made 
by Solomon for the children of Israel would seem to point out a Jew as the 
inventor. A paragraph at the end of one copy of the inventory informs us 
that they were made under Xerxes, king of the Persians, by the advice of all 
the astrologers of Egypt, Chaldzea, and Persia.* 


I am, &e., 
THOMAS WRIGHT. 


* I have added a French version, not always agreeing with the Latin original, from a very early 
printed book, entitled, Le Lapidaire en francois, composé par messire Jehan de Mandeuille, 
chevalier. It is described by Brunet, Manuel, tom. ii., p. 417, and these extracts are given in M. 
Le Roux de Lincy’s Livre des Legendes, from whence they are here reprinted. 
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DE SCULPTURIS LAPIDUM. 
MS. Harl. No. 80, fol. 105, ro, of the 13th cent. compared with MS. Arundel, No. 342, fol. 69, re. 


I, 


1. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit equus alatus qui dicitur Pegasus, optimus est mili- 
tantibus, et in campestri bello; bellantibus enim prabet audaciam et velocitatem, et 
dicitur liberare equos ferentes super se tales lapides ab acutis infirmitatibus et ab 
infusione. Hic lapis preest arieti, et vocatur Bellerofons, i. bellorum fons. 

2. Si inveneris Andromedam qui habeat crines sparsos atque manus remissas, ille 
lapis in quo hoc signum est habet potestatem reconciliandi amorem inter virum et muli- 
erem, et inter nebulones et adulteras. 

3. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit Cassiopea virgo sculpta, habens manus suas ad mo- 
dum crucis extensas, et triangulum in capite, in cathedra sedens, hic lapis est solamen 
post laborem et requies post infirmitatem. Hic lapis fessa et debilia corpora reparat, et 
sana sanitati conservat. 

4, Serpentarius est qui habet serpentem procinctum, cujus caput dextera manu tenet, 
et in sinistra caudam. Hic lapis gestatus vel bibitus liberat hominem a veneno sumpto 
sive ante prandium sive post prandium. 

5. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit Hercules genu flexo, habens in dextera manu cla- 
vam interficientem leonem seu aliquid aliud monstrum, si quis hunc lapidem in pedestri 
bello portaverit, victor existet. Hic etiam pugilibus est singulare presidium. 

6. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit ursus seu serpens dividens utrasque versas, hic lapis 
hominem reddit astutum, fortem, in proposito manentem, Deo et hominibus placentem. 

7. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit Saturnus depictus, habens in dextera manu falcem, hic 
lapis reddit se ferentem potentem, cujus potestas crescit semper usque dum eum habuerit. 

8. Est et alius lapis in quo habetur qui vocatur Jupiter, habens hominis formam et 
caput arietis: si quis illum habuerit, diligetur ab omni creatura, et siquid ab aliquo 
petierit impetrabit. 

9. Est et alius lapis in quo habetur Mercurius, habens alas in dextra, et in sinistra 
manu virgam serpente involutam: qui hunc habuerit tantum abundabit sapientia 
atque gratia ut nemo sibi resistere possit. Gratus erit Deo et omni populo, et perpetua 
gaudebit sanitate. 

10. Si quis in aliquo lapide invenerit serpentem sculptum, habentem super se urnam, 
in cauda corvum, qui hunc lapidem habuerit omnibus bonis abundabit, et erit astutus et 
providus contra futura. Creditur enim hic lapis posse resistere nocivo calori: hoc enim 
habet a cancro sub quo suum caput et caudam dirigit usque ad centaurum. 
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11. Si quis invenit lapidem in quo sit centaurus, habens in sinistra manu leporem 
suspensum cum cultello, et in dextera baculum in quo est bestiola infixa cum lebete 
suspensa, hic lapis reddit se ferentem perpetua sanitate preeditum ; et inde dicitur quod 
centauri fuerunt armigeri Achillis, et hunc lapidem manu ferebant. 

12. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit sacrarium, i. in modum casule ferentis sacra, hic 
lapis reddit se ferentem ornatum perpetua virginitate, et facit eam gratum Deo et homi- 
nibus, licet sequatur caudam scorpionis. 

13. Cetus invenitur in fine piscium et in principio arietis, habens magnum tuber in 
dorso, et in ventre aliud, et serpentinum caput cristatum inferius et superius: qui hunc 
lapidem habuerit, in quo cetus sit descriptus, erit felix in terra et in mari, prudens, 
amabilis, et si qua ei ablata fuerint recuperabit. 

14. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit navis habens velum in altum et protensum, in 
omni negotio eris superior. 

15. Si inveneris in lapide leporem sculptum, quamdiu illum habueris ab aliqua de- 
moniaca ledi non poteris. 

16. Si inveneris canem qui est cum Jeone in aliquo lapide sculptum, cum leo sit ignee 
et siccee nature, futuram hydropisim non timebis, nec pestilentiam vel communem 
morbum. 

17. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit Orion descriptus, habens in manu sua ensem qui 
est in fine tauri existens, in bello victor eris. 

18. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit aquila que preest Capricorno, ille lapis conservat 
tibi veteres honores et acquiret novos. 

19. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit cignus qui preest aquario, ille lapis proculdubio 
liberat a paralysi et a febre quartana. 

20. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit Perseus habens in dextera manu ensem et in sinistra 
caput Gorgonis, ille lapis Deo disponente reddit se ferentem a fulmine et tempestate et 
incursu demorum securum. 

21. In quocunque lapide inveneris arietem, leonem, et sagittarium insculptum, illi 
lapides ignei sunt et orientales, et se ferentes faciunt Deo et hominibus gratos, et libe- 
rant eos a febribus cotidianis et hydropisi, et reddunt eos facundos et ingeniosos. 

22. In quibuscunque lapidibus inveneris taurum, virginem, et capricornum, hii lapides 
frigidi sunt et meridionales, et perpetuo reddunt se ferentes liberos a synocha febre. 

23. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit libra, gemini, et aquarius, tales lapides calidi sunt 
et aerei et occidentales, hii vero proculdubio liberant se ferentes a quartanis febribus et 
paralysi, et faciunt Deum placatum. 

24. Si inveneris scorpionem, cancrum, seu piscem apidi impressos, illi sunt frigidi 
et aquatici et septentrionales, defendunt se ferentes ab ethica [a/. eptica] febre et tertiaria 
et causon, et hii omnes sunt consecrati perpetua conjuratione. 
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25. Si in lapide inveneris cervam vel venatorem vel canem vel leporem impressum, 
ille habet potestatem curandi deemoniacos, lunaticos, maniacos, et im nocte militantes, 
atque freneticos. 

26. Si inveneris lapidem in quo sit homo habens in manu sua palmam sculptam, ille 
reddit ferenti se potestates et principes benevolentes et placidos. 

27. Si inveneris in berillo locustam marinam sculptam et sub pedibus ejus corniculam, 
sub genibus poni debet herbee savinee modicum in auro inclusum. 


Il. 

1. [In berillo seulpitur locusta marina, et sub pedibus ejus cornicula, et sub pedibus 
poni debet herbe savinee modicum auro melusum. } 

2. Calcedonius debet perforari et scetis ascelli et collo et brachiis suspendi. 

3. In corallo debet inscribi natura noctiluce, hoc est accate [al. eichete; leg. Hecate) ; 
signatur autem in eo Gorgonis figura. 

4. Crisolitus debet perforari et in sinistro brachio suspendi. 

5. Adamas debet ineludi in auro, vel argento, aut ferreo anulo, et debet in sinistro 
brachio ligari. 

6. In smaragdo debet sculpi scarabeeus et sub eo positus psittacus cristatus. [In sa- 
phiro debet sculpi integra, et in alio scu)pitur scarabeeus. } 

7. In jaspide opportet seulpere Martem armatum aut virginem solam cum veste cir- 


cumfusa tenentem laurum, et ita consecratur perpetua consecratione. 
. * * «x * * 


Ill. 
Incipit liber secretus filiorum Israel. 


1. Si inveneris sigillum in lapide sculptum, s. virum sedentem super aratrum, longi- 
barbum, curvaturam habentem in collo, iiij®. homines jacentes, et tenentem in manibus 
vulpem et vulturem, hoc sigillum ad collum suspensum valet ad omnes plantationes et 
ad inventiones thesaurorum. 

2. Si inveneris sigillum in jaspide rubeo sculptum, hominem ad collum clipeum ha- 
bentem, in caput galeam gestantem, erectum tenentem gladium, serpentem pedibus 
conculcantem, hoc ad collum suspensum gestans nullum licet fortissimum timeas 
inimicum. ‘ 

3. Si inveneris in jacincto albo equum sculptum super se cocodrillum depictum feren- 
tem, hujusmodi sigillum in omnibus placitis et causis valere cognoscas. . . . 

4. Si inveneris in corneolo sigillum sculptum, s. hominem sedentem, et mulierem ante 
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illum stantem cujus capilli ad renes dependunt, virque sursum respiciat, hoc sigillum in 
anulo aureo pondere sigilli duodecies exeequato ponas, . . . 

5. Si inveneris in ametisto sigillum taliter factum vel sculptum, s. equum spumantem 
et fervidum, et desuper virum sedentem et sceptrum manu tenentem, hoc sigilium hiis 
valet qui potestatem exercent. . . . 

6. Si inveneris in crisolito sigillam sculptum, s. hominem habilem et altum, accensam 
in manu candelam tenentem, hoc se gestantem divitem facit, et debet poni in auro 
purissimo, in quo ejus virtus utilior ei esse cognoscitur. 

7. Si inveneris cristallum in quo sit tale sigillum sculptum, s, mulierem in una manu 
avem tenentem et in altera piscem bajulantem, hoc sigillum in capiendis avibus pisci- 
busque vim confert. Hoc ergo ad manum tecum in argenteo anulo portes. . . . 

8. Si inveneris in aliquo preciosorum lapidum sigillum tali modo sculptum, cornutum 
videlicet alias equum gestantem inferius qui capram trahat dimidiam, si inveneris hujus- 
modi sigillum in anulo plumbeo habitum in alendis et domandis omnibus animalibus sive 
bestiis gestatori suo maximam confert gratiam. 

9. Si in aliquo preciosorum lapidum sigillum taliter sculptum inveneris, s. militem 
super equum tibicinantem, et arborem ante illum stantem sculptam, hoc venatoribus 
multam venandi gratiam prestat, si ad tale exercendi opus secum gestaverint. 

10. Si inveneris in turchesio tale signum, s. virum flexis genibus sculptum, sursum 
respicientem et pannum terentem, pone in auro optimo, tecum caste defer et diligenter, 
nimiam gratiam in emendis omnibus seu vendendis accumulabit tibi. 

11. Si in pirite sigillum hoc modo sculptum inyeneris, turturem s. et ramum olive 
ore tenentem, in argenteo anulo ponas et tecum deferas. A cunctis enim invitaberis, et 
multa convivia tibi parabunt, et in illis conviviis ubi preesens fueris nullus qui ad os 
manu dextera cibum deferat saturabitur, sed omnes te conspicient et mirabuntur. 

12. Si in aliquo preciosorum sigillum taliter sculptum inveneris, s. scorpionem et 
sagittarium inter se pugnantes, in anulo ferreo pone, et si vim ejus velis cognoscere, 
figuram ejus in ceram exprime, et quoscunque ex eadem cera tetigeris inter se discor- 
dantes altrinsecus et male volentes perpetualiter facies. ; 

13. Si in aliquo preciosorum lapidum inveneris hoc modo sculptum, arietem videlicet 
et semibovem, in argenteo anulo pone, et quoscunque tetigeris discordantes pacificabis. 

14. Si inveneris sigillum in jacincto marino hoc modo sculptum, semifeminam videlicet 
et semipiscem, tenentem in una manu lanceam et in altera ramum, hoc sigillum in auro 
obrizo pone, et vim ejus talem cognosce, anulum in quo sigillum fuerit cera cooperi, 
quod in pugno stricte tenens et invisibilis quocunque volueris ire poteris. 

15. Si in aliquo preciosorum lapidum sigillum taliter sculptum inveneris, virum vide- 
licet arantem et desuper dominicam manum signum + facientem, et aliquot stellas 
juxta sculptas, et tecum deferas, et messes et fructus regionis in qua fueris nulla tem- 
pestate periclitabuntur. 
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16. Si inveneris sigillum in jaspide viridi sculptum, caput s. et collum ab humero et 
supra, hoc in anulo argenteo vel aneo pone, et quocunque cum illo perrexeris vel navi- 
gaveris sive in mari vel in fluminibus, nullo modo periclitaberis. . . . 

17. Si in aliquo preciosorum lapidum sigillum inveneris taliter sculptum, s. basiliscum 
et imaginem persone, cujus una femine et altera serpentis, hoc sigillum si tecum feras 
omnia venenala animatia sive reptilia tractare poteris. 

18. Si inveneris in corneolo basiliscum et draconem pugnantem et caput bovis desuper, 
hoe sigillum suspende ad collum, et si cum aliqua ferali bestia sive marina sive silvestri 
vel alia qualicunque pugnaveris, victa subcumbet. 

19. Si inveneris sigillum in gagate sculptum, s. virum nudum et inflatum, et alium 
bene indutum et coronatum, et teneat in una manu gristum et in alia ramum herba, et 
pone in quovis anulo, et omnis febricitans hoc secum deferens per triduum sanabitur. 

20. Si inveneris sigillum in quovis lapide sculptum, s. virum stantem, cujus caput 
capiti bovis sit simile, et pedes aquile pedes ejus, hoc sigillum exprime in cera, et ipsam 
ceram tecum porta, et non invenies aliquem vel aliquam que tibi male loquatur. 

21. Si inveneris sigillum in diacoco sculptum, virum magnum et rectum, et tenet in 
una manu diabolum et in alia serpentem, et super virum solem et lunam, et sub pedibus 
leonem, hoe sigillum pone in anulo plumbeo, et sub lapide pone radicem artemesis et 
radicem feniculi Greci, et fer tecum super ripam aque, et invoca quemlibet de malignis 
spiritibus, et habebis responsum de qualibuscunque interrogaveris. 

22. Si inveneris sigillum in jaspide viridi obscuro sculptum, virum stantem s. fasci- 
culos herbarum ad collum deferentem, grossos renes et amplis scapulis habenti presi- 
dium erit. Si vero medicus fueris, in discernendis egritudinibus et cognoscendis medicinis 
et herbis et in dandis potionibus gratiam maximam dabit. Si autem lapis guttatus fuerit 
quasi guttis sanguineis, pone in argenteo anulo, et si emoptoicus secum detulerit in 
digito mox curabitur. Hoe sigillum fertur habuisse Galienus. Explicit, 


Additions from MS. Arundel, No. 342. 


De luna et sole-—\In quocunque lapide inveneris lunam sive solem sculptum sive aliquo 
modo impressum, ille lapis perpetua consecratione consecratus est; semper illum feras 
tecum, et bonam ducas vitam. 

De aliis non credat.—Si quis alias sculpturas invenerit eas non credat. Hii enim 
lapides perpetua consecratione consecrati sunt in templo Appolli{ni]s secundum cursum 
signorum et horas planetarum, sub Xerase rege Persarum, consilio omnium astrolo- 
gorum tam Egyptiorum quam Caldeorum, atque omnium Persarum. In nomine Dei 
pii et misericordis, soli Deo honor et gloria—Amen. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT, FROM THE FRENCH “ LAPIDAIRE.” 


S’ensuit le livre Techel des philosophes et des Indois, et dit estre des enfans d’ Israel, 


mention faisant de plusieurs pierres precieuses et de leurs vertus et propriétés. 


Cy apres s’ensuyvent plusieurs pierres entaillées et erlentées, lesquelles sont appelées 
pierres de Israel, selon les saiges philosophes, les aucunes sont artificielles, c’est-d-dire 
qu’elles ont été ouvrées. 

Premierement, en quelque maniere de pierre que tu trouveras entaillé 4 l’ymaige du 
mouton, ou du lyon, ou du sagittaire, elles sont consacrées du signe du ciel. Elles 
sont trés vertueuses, car elles rendent l’omme amyable et gracieulx 4 tous ; elles resist- 
ent aux fievres cothidianes, quartaines, et autres de froide nature. Elles guerissent les 
ydropiques et les palatiques, et aguisent engin et rendent beau parler, et font estre 
seur en tous lieux, et acroist honneur a celluy qui la porte, especialement |’ ymage du lyon. 

En quelque pierre que vous trouverés entaillée ou eslevé l’'ymage du tourel, ou d’une 
vierge, ou du capricorne, elles sont consacrées et meredionnales, et de froide nature. 
Elles guerissent de la continue et autres chauldes maladies, et fait seur celluy qui la 
porte et le fait entrer en dévotion envers Dieu. 

En quelque pierre o& tu trouveras entaillé jumeaux et balances et l’aquaire, elles sont 
consacrées et occidentales. Elles guerissent de melancolie et du palasim, et rend le 
porteur gracieulx et amyable. 

En quelque pierre que tu trouveras entaillée ou eslevée |’escrevisse et |’escorpion, 
elles sont consacrées et septemtrionales. Elles gardent d’estre etique et de fievre 
tierce et d’autres ; et encline l’omme 4 estre bordeur et menteur. 

Toutes les pierres dessus dites sont consacrées 4 la consecration du ciel et de leur 
entailleure, de queleonque figure qu’elle soit, et aussi sont consacrées les pierres qui ont 
figure de planette, ou de soleil, ou de lune. 

La pierre de la planette qui est appellée Saturne a ymage d’ung vieillart et a en sa 
dextre main une faulx; celle pierre esmeut l’omme 4 honneur et le fait puissant. 

La pierre de la planette qui est appellée Jupiter a ymage d’omme qui tient la teste du 
mouton ; elle rend l'homme amyable et conferme grace de tous hommes et de toutes 
bestes. 

La pierre de la planette qui est appellée Mars est d’ung homme armé ou d’une vierge 
vestue de larges vestemens, tenant ung ram d’olivier. Elle fait victoire et delivre des 
causes adverses et contraires. 

La pierre de la planette Venus a ymage tenant une palme en sa main; elle donne 


victoire aux princes et rend gracieulx celui qui la porte. 
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La pierre de la planette Mercure est une ymage qui a esles es piés; et en la senestre 
main une verge et ung serpent et est enveloppé entour elle, fait habonder sapience et 
donne joie, santé, et grace. 

La pierre qui a ymage d’ung veneur, ou de lune, ou d’ung chien, ou d’ung serf, ou 
d’ung lievre, elle guerit les lunatiques et frénétiques, et ceulx qui ont le dyable au corps. 

La pierre qui a le dos d’un serpent, d’une buire, et dessus la queue du serpent ung 
corbeau, fait l’omme riche et saige. Elle appaise trop grant chaleur. 

La pierre qui a ymage d’omme séant en ung trépié jusques aux espaules et jusques 
aux genoulx, elle garde l’omme de luxure et donne gracieux estatz. 

La pierre qui a forme de nez et une vielle, fait avoir souvenance de son fait, et donne 
sapience. 

La pierre qui a ung lyon et ung chien en sa bouche, et que le lyon soit de nature de 
feu, cette pierre garde d’ytropisie et guerit la morsure des chiens envenymés. 

La pierre ot il y a ung homme tenant une faulx et une espée, elle fait victoire en 
batailles. 

La pierre qui a ung aigle garde et donne honneur. 

La pierre qui a ung cheval a elles que on appelle Pegasus, ceste pierre est bonne aux 
chevalliers, car elle fait le cheval legier et hardy contre autres chevaulx. 

La pierre qui a ymage de femme qui a les cheveulx espars et les tient en ses mains, 
celle pierre a pouvoir de reconceillier amour entre mary et femme. 

La pierre qui a ymage vierge qui ait ses mains en maniere de croix, et soit a trois 
coustés ung chief, et soit assise en une chaire, celle pierre rend soulas et repos aprés 
labeur et maladie, et reconforte le membre grevé en quelque maniere que ce soit. 

La pierre ov il y a ung homme qui tient ung serpent en sa destre main, celle pierre 
délivre de venin, et preserve et garde d’emprisonnement. 

Se en une pierre est ung homme qui flechisse son genoil, et en sa dextre main tienne 
vourle dont il tue ung lion et tiengne le poil en sa main, ou qu’il tiengne une courte 
faulse beste contre nature faicte, elle donne amour et victoire en toutes batailles ; mais 
il la convient nettement tenir sur luy sans soullure. 

Se en une pierre a deux vurles, et qu’il y ait avec un serpent, celle pierre rend seurté 
et hardiesse et gracieuseté. 

Se en une pierre est ung homme 4 tout, ung escu & son col, ou en sa main, et tiengne 
en l’autre main une lance, et dessoubz ses piés soit ung serpent, celle pierre donne vertu. 

Se en une pierre est ung homme qui ait longues oreilles, elle vault contre males bestes 
et contre ceulx qui sont hors du sens et qui n’ont point d’entendement. 

Se en une pierre a ung lion, elle vault contre ydropisie et plusieurs autres maladies. 

Se en une pierre a ung aigle et capricorne, elle vault 4 toutes besongnes. 

Se en une pierre a ung dromadaire qui ait ses cheveulx espars sur les espaules, elle 


fait concorde entre mary et femme. 
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Une pierre ou il y a ung homme en ung mont de pierres, assis ou debout, tenant en 
sa main une pierre, c’est la figure de Nostre-Seigneur qui, selon le philosophe, fut veu en 
une montaigne de pierre de dyamant. Ceste pierre vault contre toutes tempestes et 
contre dyables, et tous ennemys, et rend l’omme dévot et obéyssant 4 Dieu. 

Un sagittaire en semblence de vassal, donne grace et amours a celluy qui la porte, et 
le rend trés agréable 4 Dieu et aux hommes. 

Ung beau chief bien pigné, qui ait une belle face, donne liesse, révérance, et honneur. 

Un lait chief héricé, qui ait la face yrée, donne a celluy qui la porte deffenses 4 ses con- 
traires et seurté en faisant toutes choses, et donne victoire contre ses ennemys. 

Ung chief qui ait long cheveulx et entremeslez, en semblence et face de viellart fort 
barbu, donne sapience et stabilité en ceuvres et fait dilection de droitz et de loix. Elle 
suppédite les ennemys et enchasse les dyables et résiste au serpent et au venin, et vault 
contre impétration de songes. 

Se tu trouves ung homme qui tiengne en sa destre main ung livre et en la senestre 
une verge, celle pierre mise en or a vertu de apaiser les discordans, et donne victoire en 
causes, et vault contre les mauvaises bestes, et fait l’omme estable. Ceulx qui se meslent 
de nigromancie usent souvent de celle pierre. 

Se tu trouves en une pierre ung homme couronné, tenant en sa destre main une serre 
et en la senestre une palme, et dessoubz ses piés estamel, celle pierre mise en ora grand 
dignité, car ce que on requiert au saulveur du monde, souventes fois luy est sa requeste 
ottroiée, quant elle est juste et raysonnable. 

Se en une pierre on trouve ung homme qui en sa destre main tiengne une lampe, et a 
la senestre une teste de femme, elle vault 4 accorder homme et femme. Qui aura celle 
pierre sur luy, il ne se esveillera pas de légier. 

Se tu trouves en une pierre ung torel et un mouton, celle pierre vault a faire beau 
parler et contre ydropisie. 

Ung homme en une pierre qui ait esles es piés et tiengne ung baston en sa main, elle 
donne grace et amour. 

Ung homme en une pierre qui tiengne une verge en sa main, vault 4 avoir domination 
et seignourie. 

Ung homme en une pierre qui ait un cor a son col, il oste raige et fantosme. 

Ung homme en une pierre qui soit moitié beeuf, elle conserve les honneurs et enferme 
les sens a bien. 

Une pierre oi il y ait une nef 4 tout le mast et une voille, vault 4 entretenir ses be- 
songnes. 

Ce en une crisolite a une femme qui ait en une de ses mains ung soleil et de |’autre 
ung poisson, elle vault 4 ceulx qui vont en gibier d’oyseaux ou de poissons. 

Ce en une pierre a une torterelle avec ung rain d’olivier, celle pierre fait estre aymé 
de tous. 
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Ce en une pierre est ung serpent et ung sagittaire qui se combate, celle pierre a pou- 
voir d’accorder les discordans. 

Ce en une pierre est moitié figure de femme et figure de poisson, comme la serayne, 
et tient en sa main ung mirouer et en lautre ung rain d’olivier, celle pierre mise en or, 
enclose en sa main, a vertu de faire la personne invisible. 

Ce en vert jaspe a figure de croix, elle a vertu que celui qui la porte ne peut noier. 

Ce ung basilict a une seraine, elle donne seurté d’aller contre les serpens. 

Ce tu trouves ung homme séant sur ung liepart, et tiengne en sa main une cédule 
escripte, elle vault contre les bestes et garde de péril et d’eaue. 

Ce en une pierre est ung homme qui tiengne en sa main la figure d’ung dyable qui ait 
cornes et esles, et en l’autre main ung serpent et dessoubz ses piez ung lion, et sus ses 
figures soit la figure du soleil et de la lune, celle pierre doit estre mise en plong et a vertu 
de contraindre les dyables 4 respondre a tout ce que on leur demande. 

Ce en une pierre a ymage d’omme qui porte en son col ung faisseau d’arbres, et soit 
assise en argent, elle a vertu de savoir discerner entre les maladies ; elle restraint le sang 
et donne grace et honneur, et dit-on que Galion portoit celle pierre en ung anel. 

Ce on trouve en une noire pierre un homme pourtant ung sestre en une main, et en 
autre ung oisel qui ait ses esles tendues, et au-dessus une figure cothodrille, ceste pierre 
est bonne contre les enchanteurs et les illusions des dyables et contre tous ennemys. 

Ung homme tenant en sa destre main ung livre et en sa senestre une verge, celle 
pierre, mise en or ou en argent, fait obtenir les jugemens et les sentences, et aide en 
toute nécessité et convertit les ennemys; et c’elle est portée en bataille, elle fait victoire 
honneste. Les nigromanciens usent fort de ceste pierre. 

Ung homme fort et robuste, lequel ait face terrible et soit comme courroucé et yreulx, 
restraingnant en soy le front, tenant en sa main destre une lance et en sa main senestre 
ung cheval, et qu’il y ait dessoubz ses piés ung homme qui soit gissant, adonc doit estre 
mise en euvre. Elle donne victoire en batailles; et se aucun assiet ung cristail et il 
le pourte autour d’ung chastel, tantot ceulx qui seront dedans se combatront et se 
rendront. 

Se en une pierre est figure de temple ou de moustier, elle garde de luxure et rend 
Vomme agréable & Dieu et aux hommes et femmes. 
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XXXI. Letter from Jasez Axuties, Esq. F'S.A., describing a 
remarkable Sepulchral Vase, and other Antiquities, discovered 
near Scarborough, and preserved in the Scarborough Museum. 
Addressed to Atpert Way, Esq. Director. 


Read 21st December 1843. 


Dear Sir, 
My attention was lately drawn at the Scarborough Museum to a small 
course dark earthen vase, having fifteen perforations like loop-holes through 
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it, which was found, together with an urn, in a tumulus, barrow, or howe, at 
Com-Boots, or Camp-Butts, near Hackness and Scalby, about four miles 
north-west of Scarborough. It is two inches and a quarter high, and three 
inches in diameter, and is ornamented with horizontal, perpendicular, and 
oblique lines. The sketch of it which I send herewith, affords a correct 
representation. 

The urn which accompanied it is nine inches high, eight inches in 
diameter at the shoulder part, five inches and a half at the top, and three 
inches at the bottom, and its neck is ornamented with lozenge-shaped lines, 
and the shoulder part of it with indented dots. 

I also saw in the museum flint arrow-heads, and burnt bones, and ashes, 
which were discovered in the same tumulus ; but it is said that the arrow- 
heads were not found in the urn, or in the vase, but among the bones and 
ashes. It is thought that the urn contained a portion at least of the bones 
and ashes ; but, owing to its having been broken by the plough, the fact 
cannot now be ascertained. 

When the field which contains the tumulus was ploughed, a great many 
large stones were found, which led to the discovery of the relics in question. 
There are also in the museum the heads of two massy antient stone axes, 
which were found at Scalby. Both of them are blunt at one end, like a 
hammer; one of them is nine, and the other ten inches long.* 

In a tumulus two fields eastward of Com-Boots a twisted gold torque, or 
rather girdle, was discovered, which is in the possession of Timothy Hard- 
castle, Esquire, of Scalby. It is one-sixth of an inch thick, and thirty-five 
inches in circumference, exclusive of the hooks, which are one inch and a 


* The latter formed of basalt: one similar to it in shape, but made of greenstone, was lately 
found by brickmakers, as they were digging for brick earth, at Grimley Ham, fourteen feet deep in 
the alluvial soil, at about one hundred and twenty-seven yards from the Severn, and within four 
miles of Worcester. It now weighs eight pounds, five ounces, and a half, but part of its edge has 
been broken off, of the weight of about two ounces. Its surface is somewhat corroded. There 
was an appearance as if an old dyke had been buried by the alluvium at the spot in question, which 
would partly account for the great depth at which the axe lay ; for I have shown in my work on the 
Antiquities of Worcestershire that the alluvium upon the flats by the Severn at Pitchcroft Ham, 


near Worcester, and at Bow Farm, in Ripple parish, has only accanmulated about four feet since the 
Roman time, 
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half long. The weight is two ounces and a half and one pennyweight; the 
hooks are round, but the rest of the rod was most probably beaten into a 
quadrangular form and then twisted and bent into a circle. This girdle very 
much corresponds with those figured in Vol. XXX. of the Archzologia, 
Plate XII., Page 137, Figs. 2 and 4. 

The curious perforated vase represented in the sketch appears to belong 
to the third class of sepulchral urns, according to the arrangement proposed 
by Sir Richard Hoare in the introduction to his History of Ancient Wilts, 
p. 25. He has termed them incense cups, or thuribula, supposing that they 
were intended to contain balsams and precious unguents, and to be sus- 
pended over the funeral pile. Several specimens, which present no uni- 
formity in fashion or ornament one with another, were discovered in the 
barrows in Wiltshire, and represented in Sir Richard’s work. See plates 
XI, XII, XII, XXIV, XXV. None of these indeed precisely corresponds 
in form with that discovered in the howe or tumulus near Scarborough, 
hut the intention appears to have been in all cases the same. Sir Richard 
notices specimens which have, besides the larger perforations, small holes 
at the sides, intended apparently for the suspension of the cup: these have 
not been noticed in the Yorkshire specimen. One of those discovered in 
Wiltshire had the bottom perforated, as if to allow the melted perfumes to 
drop into the flames. It may be noticed that Sir Richard considers all the 
barrow interments in Wilts to be of the Celtic and first colonists, or the 
subsequent colony of Belge, who invaded the island; and that few, if any, 
such interments took place in that county after the Roman invasion. In 
other parts of Britain the custom appears to have prevailed at a much later 
period. 

The whole line of the coast from Flamborough Head to Whitby is rich in 
ancient remains, specimens of several of which are in the Scarborough 
Museum. For instance, the wooden coffin found in a tumulus at Gristhorpe, 
between Scarborough and Filey, which contained the skeleton of a supposed 
ancient Britain, together with a brass and a flint spear-head and flint arrow- 
heads, pins and a wicker basket, &c., the particulars of which were published 
in a pamphlet by Mr. William Williamson, in 1834. The coffin and its lid 
are very interesting, being made out of the trunk of an oak tree which was 
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split in two for the purpose, and both parts are nearly of equal capacity, and 
still retain the bark upon them. 

The fragments of an urn, vase, or pan, fifteen inches in diameter, which 
contained ashes. Also the head of a rather kidney-shaped stone hammer, 
four inches long, equally round at both ends, and a red flint spear-head or 
javelin. These, with a smaller urn or drinking cup, and a skeleton (which 
fell to pieces upon exposure to the air), were in the year 1835 found ina 
cist, in a tumulus near Wheatcroft, at Weapon-Ness, otherwise Oliver's 
Mount, within about a mile and a half of the south-east side of Scar- 
borough. 

The drinking cup, which is perfect, is very much ornamented with hori- 
zontal, perpendicular, and diagonal lines, and is five inches high, and six 
inches and a quarter in diameter. 

A large urn found at Knapton, about fourteen miles south-west of Scar- 
borough, close under the Wold Hills, where it is said that great quantities of 
Roman pottery, ashes, bones, and coins have been discovered. 

The head of a stone axe, seven inches long, blunt at one end like a 
hammer, and an antient British flint knife* four inches and a half long, and 
several bronze celts which were found at or near Pickering,” about eighteen 
miles north-west of Scarborough. 

In addition to the above it may be remarked, that near the north side of 
Scarborough there is a glen or dingle called “ Barrow Cliffs,” which runs 
eastward to the sea shore; and in the middle of the bottom of that glen, not 
far from the sea, there is a remarkable rather angular-shaped hill, which 
appears to me to be partly natural and partly artificial. The cliffs form a 
kind of natural amphitheatre round it, and it lies on the west side of the 
road leading from Scarborough to Scalby and Whitby. It is flat at the top, 
and wooded on its western and southern sides; but I could not learn that it 


* It was held between the finger and the thumb like those of stone described in Keate’s account 
of the Pelew Islands, 4to. edition. A figure of a bronze metal one is set forth in my work before 
referred to, Plate II. Fig. 15, therein called a celt. 

b In Hinderwell’s History of Scarborough, p. 310, it is stated that Pickering is a very antient 
town, and was built, as the English Chronicles inform us, by Perdurus, a British king, who reigned 
about 200 years before the Roman invasion. 
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has any distinct name.© Now it struck me, as this hill very much resembles 
Gadbury Banks“ in Eldersfield, in Worcestershire, that it is the site of an 
antient British town, and, as some proof of it, there is, on the north-west 
side of the glen, a tumulus about sixty yards in diameter, which still resembles 
a “bowl-barrow ” in shape, although its skirts have, in some parts, been 
rather injured by the plough; and on the north-west side of the glen there 
is a tumulus about twenty-eight yards long and fourteen yards wide, which 
clearly appears to be a “ broad barrow ;” and a little further northward 
there is a tumulus about twenty-eight yards in diameter, which is a very 
perfect “ bell-barrow.” The two latter are situated in pieces of Crown land 
adjoining each other, called High-peas-holm. 

All these facts clearly show the reason why the declivities of the glen 
obtained the name of “ Barrow Cliffs.” 

The comparison of relics of the nature of these I have noticed, and especially 
such as the incense cup,—a kind of vase of which few specimens have, as I 
believe, been discovered, is interesting and important, as shewing the analogy 
of usages existing at an early period amongst the tribes whereby the various 
parts of Britain were peopled. 

I have gone rather fully into these particulars in order to show the frequent 
occurrence of traces of antient British or Roman-British occupation in the 
vicinity of Scarborough. There can be no doubt that Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish relics must also abound in that district, as one division of the Danes, 
under Hubba, landed at Dunsley Bay, near Whitby ; and the other division, 
under Inquar, at Peake, about ten miles north-west of Scarborough. 

Should this communication be deemed sufficiently novel or interesting to 
lay before the Society of Antiquaries, you are perfectly at liberty to do so. 


I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
JABEZ ALLIES. 


Lower Wick, near Worcester, 
30th November, 1843. 


e One person called it Bunker's Hill. There is at the foot of it on the western side a fragment 
of an antient building, said to have been either a priory or abbey. 


4 See account thereof in my before-mentioned work. 



































XXXII. The second Patent appointing Edward Duke of Somerset 
Protector, temp. King Edward the Sixth ; introduced by an 
Historical Review of the various measures connected therewith. 
In a Letter from Joun Goucu Nicuots, Esq., F.S.A., to Sir 
Henry Exvuis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 





Read 21st March, 1844. 
My Dear Sir, 

A pocuMENT of the highest constitutional importance, and of much 
historical interest, is in the possession of William Staunton esquire, of 
Longbridge House, near Warwick, who has entrusted it to my care with the 
view of its being submitted to the inspection of the Society. It is an original 
Patent of King Edward the Sixth, dated on the 24th of December, in the 
first year of his reign, appointing the Duke of Somerset to be Governor of 
his person, Protector of the Realm, and Lieutenant and Captain-general of 
the Wars. 

As the date of this instrument, nearly eleven months after the King’s 
accession, at once shows it not to be that by which the Duke was originally 
appointed Protector, it is necessary, before we can ascertain the circumstances 
under which it was framed, to review the various precedent measures by 
which the government of the country, during the minority of King Edward, 
had been ordained and modified. 

Edward was born on the 12th October, 1537, and in the Parliament held 
in the year preceding his birth an Act had been passed “concerning the 
establishment of the King’s Succession.” The 14th Section of that Act 
provided that, upon the King’s demise, his issue male under 18, and female 
unmarried under 16, should be under the guardianship of their Mother and 
a Council, or of a Council only, as the King’s last Will should direct.* 


* Act 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7. Statutes at Large, authorised edition, vol. iii. p. 661. 
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King Henry executed his last Will on the 30th Dec. 1546, about a month 
before his decease : and the following are the important passages by which, 
in pursuance of the power conceded to him by the Act of Parliament, he 
designated his successor, and appointed the Privy Council who were to have 
the government of his Son,—“ Further, according to the lawes of Almighty 
God, and for the fatherly love which we beare to our sonne Prince Edward, 
and to this our realme, we declare him, according to justice, equitie, and 
conscyence, to be our lawfull heire, and doe give and bequeath to him the 
successyon of our realmes of England and Ireland, with our title of France, 
and all our dominions, both on this side the seas and beyonde, a conve- 
nyent portion for our will and testament to be reserved. Also, we give unto 
him all our plate, stuffe of household, artillery, ordnance, munytions, ships, 
vables, and all other things and implements to them belonging : and money 
also and jewels, saving such portions as shall satisfie this our last will and 
testament ; charging and commanding him, on paine of our curse, (seeing he 
hath so loving a father of us, and that our cheife labour and studdie in this 
world is to establish him in the imperiall crowne of this realme after our 
decease, in such sorte as may be pleasing to God, and to the wealth of this 
realme, and to his owne honour and quyet,) that he be ruled and ordered, 
both in his marriage, and also in ordering of the affaires of the realme, as 
well outward as inward, and alsoe in all his own private affaires, and in 
giving of offices uf charge, by the advise and counsell of our right entirely 
beloved counsellors the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord Wriothesley 
chancellour of England, the lord St. John great master of our house, the 
lord Russell lord privie seal, the earl of Hertford great chamberlain of 
England, the viscount Lisle high admirall of England, the bishop Tonstall of 
Duresme, sir Anthony Browne knight, master of our horses, sir William 
Pagett our chief secretary, sir Anthony Denny, sir William Herbert, justices 
Montague and Bromley, sir Edward Wotton, mr. doctor Wotton, and sir 
Edward North, whom we ordaine, name, and appointe, and by these presents, 
signed with our hand, doe make and constitute our Previe Counsell with our 
said sonne, and will that theie have the governement of our most deere sonne 
Prince Edward, and of all our realmes, dominyons, and subjects, and all the 
affaires publique and private, until he shall have accomplished the 18th yeare 
of his age.” In a subsequent passage, twelve other persons are directed to 
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be Assistants to the Executors, namely, the Earls of Arundel and Essex, sir 
Thomas Cheney treasurer of the household, sir John Gage comptroller of the 
household, sir Anthony Wingfield vice-chamberlaine, sir William Petre one 
of our two principall secretaries, sir Richard Rich, sir John Baker, sir Ralph 
Sadler, sir Thomas Seymour, sir Richard Southwell, and sir Edmund Peckham, 
“they, and everie of them, shall be of counsell for the aiding and assisting 
of the forenamed counsellors, and our Executors, when theie or any of them 
shall be called by our said Executors, or the more parte of the same.” 

Of these Assistant Councillors it is to be observed that they were not to 
act unless required by the Executors ;® whilst the Executors themselves were 
all placed upon an equality in point of authority, without any provision for 
electing a Chief Councillor, as the Duke of Somerset afterwards styled 
himself, or other President than already existed in the person of lord Saint 
John, who had previously been the President of the Council, though not so 
designated in the Will.< Neither was there any provision for excluding any 
member, as was afterwards done in the case of Wriothesley; nor even for 
supplying any vacancies that might be occasioned by death, and of course 
not for adding new members. The trust being created for a limited term of 
years, the number of Executors seems to have been thought sufficient, even 
if it should become partially reduced during the lapse of that term. This is 
clearly expressed in the following clause,—‘ That they all, or the more 
parte of them, being assembled in counsell together, or if any of them 
fortune to die the more parte of them which shall be for the time living, being 
assembled in counsell together, shall and maie make, devise, and ordaine,” &c. 
No account was made of the consanguinity of the Earl of Hertford to the heir 
apparent : he was named fifth among the Executors, according to the prece- 
dence of his office of Great Chamberlain of England; as he is again among 
the King’s bequests, when he had the same sum as the lord Wryothesley, the 


> Rapin calls the executors “ regents” and the assistants “ councillors.” The former title may 
perhaps be borne out by the terms of the will, but the function was not assumed, either in name 
or reality, by the executors at large. 

© The office of great master of the household conveyed, it is believed, the presidency of the 
council, the great master being the supreme vicegerent within the royal court. A letter of the earl 
of Sussex written on the 31st Jan. styles lord St. John lord president of the council and great 
master (MS. Cotton. Titus, B. 11. printed in Strype, Memorials, ii. 11), and he continued president 
after the period of Somerset’s protectorship. 
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lord St. John, the lord Russell, and the viscount Lisle, namely 500 pounds. 
Sir Thomas Seymour his brother was named only an Assistant; his legacy 
was 200 pounds. 

King Henry died on Friday the 28th of January, 1546-7, at two o'clock 
in the morning, and the whole of that and the two following days were 
allowed to elapse before the proclamation of his successor. The young King 
was away from the metropolis at the castle of Hertford,‘ a distance at that 
time sufficient to cause some delay in the ceremonies attendant on his 
accession ; but the length of the interval appears to indicate certain political 
negociations occupying the time of the leading statesmen. At length, on 
Monday, the 3ist of January, the Earl of Hertford himself conducte 
his royal nephew from Enfield to the Tower of London; where, on the 
afternoon of the following day, the Will was opened before the assembled 
nobility. By that time the Earl of Hertford had so effectually paved his 
way among a majority of the council‘ that he was enabled at once to assert 
his claim to superiority. He received the title of Protector, which had been 
borne by the Duke of Gloucester during the minority of his nephew, King 
Henry the Sixth. Notime was allowed to question the appointment, for it 
was arranged that its acknowledgment should immediately follow the 
homage paid to the King. The circumstances are thus minutely related in 
an official record at the College of Arms :— 


“The morrowe after, being Tewsday, all the lordes aforesaid, and moste parte 
of the nobylitie of his realm, as well spirituall as temporall, there assembled 
about iij of the cloke in the afternone ; they went into the Kinges chamber of 
presens, and, after that th’ Erle of Hertford, the lord admyrall, and other 


4 So in the King’s own Diary; in Holinshed, Hatfield. The record in the College of Arms 
(presently quoted) states that the Earl of Hertford and Sir Anthony Browne, and a great number 
of noblemen of the realm, with knights, pensioners, esquires, and gentlemen, did ride the same day 
(Friday) to the court of the said noble Prince. 

© In the MS. Cotton. Titus, B. 11. art. 50, p. 104, is “ The forme of a Commission by the King 
to his Counseill,” (six pages): it is undated, but seems to have been drawn up immediately on 
Edward's accession, as no Protector is mentioned. 

His consultation with Paget, the secretary of state, is testified by two letters of that councillor, 
which refer to this period, and were written with a view of checking the Duke in his subsequent 
self-confident policy. They are dated May 8, and July 7, 1549, and are printed in Strype, 
Memorials, vol. ii. Repository, pp. 107, 109, from MS, Cotton. Titus, F. 11. 
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of the Kinges Executors had browght the Kinges Majestie from his prevye 
chamber to his chere of state prepared in the chamber, his highnis there 
standing, all the said lordes, aceordinge to their degrees, proceded in order 
one after another, and there kneling kissed his Majesties hand, saying 
every of them, God save yowr grace! And after they had all so done, the 
lord chauncelore made unto them a certayn proposicion,® in most eloquent 
wyse declaringe unto them the effecte of the late noble Kinges Testament 
and Will, with the nomber of the Executors therein contayned, being xvj. 
whosse names (are then stated), saying that yt was condyssended and 
agreyed with the hole assent and consent of them all, that th’ Erle of Hert- 
ford should be Governor of the yonge Kinge and Protector of his Realme 
and dominions, because yt was expediente for one to have the governance of 
the said yonge Kinge during his nonnage. Whereupon all the said lordes 
made answare in one voyce, That there was none so meate for the same in all 
the realme as he; and said that they were well content withall. Then the 
said Erle gave them harty thankes, and said he trusted in God so to use 
hymselff that it should be to their contentacion, and required them in generall 
of their ede‘ and helpe in the ryght of the Realme. Who made answare all 
in one voyce, that they wolde be redy at all tymes with all their might and 
powre both for the defence of the Realme and of the Kinge. This ended, 
they cryed all together with a lowd voyce, God save the noble Kinge 
Edward! Then the Kinges Majesty put off his cape,’ and said, We hartely 
thank yow, my lordes all; and hereafter in all that yow shall have to doo 
with us for any shewtes or causes yow shalbe hartely welcome to us.” 

The same day, the election of the Protector was proclaimed “by a heraid 
of arms, and sound of trumpet, through the city of London, in the uguall 
places thereof, as was thought expedient.’”* 

On the 10th of February, the Lord Protector was constituted Lord 
Treasurer, and the next day sworn into that office before the Lord Chan- 
cellor in Westminster Hall. On the 15th, not being a Baron, though 
Viscount Beauchamp and Ear! of Hertford, he was created Baron Seymour,! 


* These remarkable words “a certayn proposicion,” and the clause “ because it was expedient,” 
&c., are omitted in Strype’s copy of this narrative. 
li. e. aid. ) i.e. cap. * Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
' Pat. 1 Edw. VI. p. 6; printed in Rymer, xv. 125. 
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and on the 16th, by another patent, Duke of Somerset,™ in either case with 
remainder to the issue of his second marriage in preference to that of the 
first. On the 17th, he was made Earl Marshal for life.” 

Whatever opposition to the Ear! of Hertford’s assumption of the chief 
authority in the state was entertained by the Council was headed by 
Wriothesley the chancellor, who was attached to the principles of the old 
religion. He is represented to have remonstrated at the outset against the 
projected design, as an infringement of the deceased King’s Will, to which 
the previous Act of Parliament had given the authority of law. If so, his 
scruples were silenced for the time; he became, as we have seen, the royal 
mouth-piece for the Protector’s nomination; and at the coronation he was 
himself raised to the dignity of Earl of Southampton. He was not, however, 
a man disposed to be satisfied with rank unaccompanied by power ; and his 
ambition was to lead asa statesman. In order to do this effectually by a 
constant attendance at the Council board, he was induced to place the 
judicial functions of the Chancellorship in commission. This step, taken 
on his own authority, at once betrayed him into a false position, and gave 
an early triumph to his rival; yet, even when brought into question before 
his fellow Councillors, Southampton maintained a bold struggle with the 
Protector, declaring that he held his Chancellorship by an undoubted 
authority, since he held it of the King himself, whereas it was a great question 
whether the Duke was lawfully Protector. This pertinacity nothing availed 
the Chancellor, who was deprived of the great seal that same day ;’ but it 
was probably the cz use why the Protector judged it necessary to fortify his 
office by letters patent. On the 12th of March, within a week after the seal 
had been taken from Wriothesley,it was affixed(bythe Presidentof the Council, 
to whom it was entrusted) to Letters Patent confirming the Protectorship in 
the person of the Duke of Somerset. This was done on the plea that the 
representatives of foreign states required some evidence of the Protector’s 
due appointment and authority, especially the French ambassador, who was 
about to ratify a treaty with this country.’ 


™ Ibid. (but not printed in Rymer). The patent of barony to his brother Sir Thomas Seymour 
was also dated Feb. 16. " Tbid. 

° See further particulars, derived from the Council Book, in Burnet, 1715, vol. ii. p. 15. 

» Burnet states this passed in the Council the 13th March ; but the patent is dated the day before. 
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The Letters Patent appointing the Duke of Somerset Governor of the 
King’s person and Protector of the Realm, dated the 12th of March, 1546-7, 
are not given in Rymer’s collection, but will be found in the Appendix to 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation. They are attested by the signatures 
of seven Councillors only,' besides the Duke himself, namely, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the lord St. John, the lord Russell, the marquess of North- 
ampton, sir Thomas Cheynie, sir Anthony Brown, and sir William Paget. 
By this measure the Council was entirely remodeled; the Executors and 
Assistants were commingled into a general body of Councillors, reduced by 
the omission of the Duke’s name and that of the disgraced Chancellor to 
the number of twenty-six ; to this number the Protector was empowered to 
add at his pleasure, and from the whole body of the Councillors, whether 
original or added by him, he was authorised to choose such as he might 
think it meet and convenient to call to be Privy Councillors. He thus in 
effect discharged the Privy Council which had been appointed by the late 
King’s Will, and assumed the royal prerogative of forming a Privy Council 
of his own. It is not improbable that this was a device intended to meet 
the appointment of a new Chancellor. Rich, who succeeded to that office, 
had been nominated an Assistant only by the Will, but he was now, in 
virtue of his office, to take a prominent part in the Privy Council. He 
was not, however, confirmed in the post of Chancellor until the 30th of 
November. 

On the 17th of May the Lord Protector received permission to retain two 
hundred servants besides those who were constantly attendant in his 


k They are enrolled in | Edw. VI. pars 4; and again in 2 Edw. VI. pars 7, and also entered on 
the Register of the Privy Council, ff. 126—137. 

! The party of Councillors which took the first steps towards Somerset's downfall on the 6th 
Oct. 1549, was more numerous than that which appointed him. They were, St. John, Warwick, 
Arundel, Southampton, North, Cheynie, Southwell, Peckham, and the two Wottons (of whom 
St. John and Cheynie had been among those who raised him). They were joined on the next day by 
seven others, and afterwards by all. Writing, on the 7th, to the few lords with the King and Somerset 
at Windsor, they say, “Consider, my lords, for Godds sake, we hartely pray you, that we be 
almost the hole Counsell."—See their letters in Ellis’s Original Letters, lst Series, vol. ii. pp. 
168, 171, 173, 175, from the originals in the Cotton. MSS. also other copies from the Council 
book, and some other letters, in Burnet, vol. ii. Collection of Records, Nos. 41 to 45. 
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household ;= and on the 9th of July an annuity of 2,000 marks was granted 
to him, to be received so long as he continued Protector." 

As the summer advanced, a war with Scotland was found to be inevitable, 
and the Protector determined to lead the English army in person, into a 
country which had been the scene of his former military services. On the 
11th of August letters patent’ were issued constituting him Lieutenant and 
Captain-generall of the warres both by land and sea. 

On the 15th, other letters patent passed the seal, granting the Duke 
the same arms, composed from the royal arms of England, which had been 
borne by the Queen his sister, viz. Gold, a pale gules, thereon iij lions pas- 
sant regardant of the field, languid and armed with azure, between six 
flower de luces in azure? 

On the 10th of September a decisive victory was atchieved over the Scots 
at Pinkencleuch, near Edinburgh, variously called the battle of Pinkey or 
Musselborough. 

The Parliament was summoned to meet on the 4th of November, and on 
the day preceding the Protector (as Burnet represents it) gave another 
instance “ how much his prosperous success had lifted him up.” By a writ 
of privy seal, it was ordained that he should “sitt alone, and be placed at 
all tymes, as well in our presens at our saide Courte of Parliament as in our 
absens, upon the myddes of the bench or stole stonding next on the right 
hond of our siege reall in our Parliament chamber;” and he was further 
declared to be entitled to “ all such privileges, pre-emynences, prerogatives, 
and liberties in all respects as had been enjoyed by any the Uncles by 

m Rot. Pat. n [bid. 

© This pstent is printed in Rymer’s Foedera, &e. vol. xv. p. 174, but under a wrong year, 1548 
instead of 1547. This error (which may have arisen from its having been enrolled on the Patent 
Roll of the second year, as hereinafter noticed, ) has misled Rapin (vol. ii. p. 12), who has applied it to 
the time when (as he supposed) the Protector required authority to send the Earl of Shrewsbury 
as Lieutenant-general, on the second year’s campaign with Scotland. Another copy of this patent 
will be found in Starkey’s extracts from the Privy Council register, MS. Harl. 352, ff. 56—61. 
Burnet, vol. ii. p. 31, erroneously gives its date as August 21. It is in Latin, having been probably 
derived from former precedents in that language, whilst the English patents for the office of Protector 


were devised for the occasion. English charters and deeds became common in the reign of Henry VIII. 
p See this patent in MS. Harl. 352, ff. 62-64. It is in Latin, with the blazon of the arms in 


French, and in English (as above quoted). 
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Father or Mother's side of any of our most noble Progenitors, or that had 
been enjoyed by any former Protector.”« 

The Parliament continued its session until the approach of the feast of 
Christmas rendered a prorogation necessary: when, on the last day of the 
session, the instrument which has given rise to these remarks was brought 
forward for ratification. Whether its provisions had been discussed during 
the previous days we have no present means of being informed; but the 
fact of its having received the most important portion of its signatures in 
the House of Lords is proved by the circumstance of their corresponding 
with the names of those Peers who are recorded to have been present on 
that day.’ It is evident, therefore, that, from whatever party, or with what- 
ever purpose, this instrument was prepared, it was with a view of its receiv- 
ing the sanction of Parliament. Before the attendant circumstances are 
further considered, it may be well to gather briefly its principal contents. 

It commences with declaring that the Duke had been first appointed by 
the royal word of mouth “our chief and principall Counseillour, Governour 
of our person, and Protector of all our Realmes,” &c.; on which it may be 
remarked that the style of “ chief and principall counseillour” did not 
occur in the former Patent, but was now brought forward for the first time. 
It next refers to the letters patent dated the 12th of March, and to the other 
letters patent of the 11th of August, which conferred the office of Lieute- 
nant and Capteyne-Generall ; and then, after further preamble, setting forth 
the prosperous administration of the Duke in both authorities, referring to 
his late victory in Scotland, and his propinquity of blood as “ the eldest bro- 
ther to our said naturall and most gracious late mother Queene Jane,” and 
“ considerynge also that our said Uncle, for certain considerations declared 
unto us, hathe surrendered either of our seid letters patent to hym in form 
aforesaid made and granted, to be cancelled,” it proceeds to re-appoint him 
* Governour of our person and Protectour of all our Realmes, Domynyons, 
and subjects,’ on a tenure the consideration of which I reserve, as it 
appears to be the most remarkable passage of the whole document. 

Next, before the Council is nominated, as it had been in the former Patent, 

4 Rymer’s Foedera, &c. vol. xv. p. 162 ; also Lords’ Journals, vol. i. p. 293. 


® Lords’ Journals, i p.312. On the very few and unimportant differences remarks will be made 
hereafter. (See note v.) 
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the Duke is appointed “to be our cheif and principall Counseillour and 
chieffest and highest of our Previe Counseill.” This, probably, was inserted 
either to maintain a greater conformity, in appearance, with the late King’s 
scheme of government by a Council; or to assert the Protector’s claim to be 
still considered a member of the body, in conjunction with his superior 


dignity. 

The same twenty-six persons as before are then appointed Councillors, * 

* In the following list of the Councillors’ names, as given in this second Patent, the Executors of 
King Henry's Will are marked (2) and the Assistants (a). 

I have added their styles and offices, if different, in the Will and in the Patent of the 13th March, 
and their subsequent promotions in title. 

(£) Thomas (Cranmer), archbishop of Canterbury. 

(a) Richard lord Rich, lord chancellor of England. [In the Will sir Richard Rich, knight. ] 

(e) William lord Seynt John, great maister of the king’s household. [ Afterwards earl of Wilt- 
shire, and lastly marquess of Winchester. } 

(2) John lord Russell, lord keeper of the privy seal. [Afterwards earl of Bedford. } 

(4) William marquess of Northampton. [In the Will earl of Essex. ] 

(£) John earl of Warwick, great chamberlain of England. [In the Will viscount Lisle, high 
admiral of England. Afterwards duke of Northumberland. ] 

(A) Henry earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain. 

(a) Thomas lord Seymour of Sudeley, high admiral of England. [In the Will sir Thomas 
Seymour. } 

(®) Cuthbert (Tonstall) bishop of Durham. 

(A) Sir Thomas Cheynie, knight of the garter, and treasurer of the household. 

(A) Sir John Gage, knight of the garter. [In the Will and the former Patent comptroller of 
the household. } 

(£) Sir Anthony Browne, knight of the garter, and master of the king’s horses. [ Afterwards 
viscount Moatagu. } 

(A) Sir Anthony Wingfield, knight of the garter, vice-chamberlain. 

(e) Sir William Paget, knight of the garter, comptroller of the household. [In the Will “our 
chief secretary.” Afterwards lord Paget.) 

(A) Sir William Petre, knt. “our secretary.” [In the Will “one of our two principal] secre- 
taries.””) 

(a) Sir Ralph Sadler, knt. master of the great wardrobe. 

(A) Sir John Baker, knt. [He was speaker of the house of commons in 1549.] 

(£) Doctor Wotton, dean of Canterbury and York. 

(®) Sir Anthony Denny, knt. gentleman of the privy chamber. 

(£) Sir William Herbert, knt. gentleman of the privy chamber. { Afterwards earl of Pembroke. ] 

(®) Sir Edward North, knt. chancellor of the court of augmentations and revenues of the crown. 
{ Afterwards lord North. } 


> ores 
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with proviso that the Protector should possess the same arbitrary powers in 
modifying the exercise of their services which have been described from the 
former Patent. 

After an ample confirmation, in general terms, of all other privileges and 
authorities attached to the offices of Governor and Protector, the Patent then 
proceeds to confirm also those belonging to the office of Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain-generall of the Warres, including that of advancing, in the King’s 
absence, any deserving persons within the army to the order of Knyghthoode, 
baron or baneret, or any other place or title of worshipp, dignitie or honour ; * 
and also of granting arms and tokens of honour. The tenure of this office 
is conveyed in the same terms as that of the Protectorship. 

The document is not least remarkable on account of its abundant display 
of autograph signatures. The sign-manual of the King is prefixed: and at 
its close are placed the attesting hands of no less than sixty-two persons of 
rank and authority." As already remarked, the upper portion of these sig- 
natures consists of those Peers who were present in Parliament on the last 
day of the session, which date the document bears. The hand of arch- 


(£) Sir Edward Mountague, knt. chief justice of the common pleas. 

(£) Sir Edward Wotton, knt. 

(£) Sir Thomas Bromley, knt. one of the justices of the king’s bench. 

(A) Sir Edmund Peckham, knt. [In the former Patent cofferer of the household. ] 

(A) Sir Richard Southwell, knt. 

t The Protector exercised this privilege by making Bryan, Sadler, and Vane bannerets in Scot- 
land. (King Edward's Diary.) Sir Francis Bryan was Captain of a band in number 2,000. Sir 
Ralph Vane was Lieutenant of all the men-at-arms and demi-lances. He afterwards suffered death 
with the Duke of Somerset. 

* This is nearly double the number of the signatures that were attached to the settlement of 
the Crown upon Lady Jane Grey ; which was signed only by the King, the chancellor, and thirty- 
three councillors and judges. Burnet, 1715, ii. 211. 

v The following variations in the list of Peers “ present” according to the Lords’ Journal are 
probably errors either of the clerk, the transcriber, or the press: —1. Lord Seymour of Sudeley is 
not marked with a p. as present. 2. The bishop of St. David's is not marked as preent,s but the 
bishop of Bath and Wells, who occurs next, is: as the former is so marked the day before, and not 
the latter, the probability is greater that this is an error between the two names. 3. The bishop of 
Worcester is not marked as present ; but he also is the day before. Edward lord Grey of Powis 
occurs in the Lords’ Journals under the title of “ Ds. Poiz.” 
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bishop Cranmer is deficient, though space seems to have been left for it in 
the first place. That of the lord chancellor, Rich, now stands foremost, suc- 
ceeded by those of lord St. John, master of the household, and lord Rus- 
sell, keeper of the privy seal, the marquesses of Dorset and Northampton, 
the earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, Derby, Sussex, Huntingdon, Bath, and 
Southampton, and lord Seymour of Sudeley (the last elevated, like his bro- 
ther, above the peers of his own rank, in virtue of his office of high admiral). 
Among these great nobles, the earl of Warwick (afterwards duke of Northum- 
berland) and the earl of Arundel are deficient, though some space seems left 
vacant for them between the signature of the marquess of Northampton 
and that of the earl of Oxford. It appears that the earl of Arundel had 
been present in Parliament on the two preceding days, and frequently 
before; but the earl of Warwick was absent during the whole session. Next 
follow the signatures of thirteen bishops, beginning with those of London and 
Durham, the celebrated Edmond Bonner and Cuthbert Tunstall. Then 
come fourteen barons, viz. lords Morley, Dacre, Cobham, Gray, Clynton, 
Scrope, Stourton, Latymer, Windsor, Wentworth, Crumwell, Eure, Wyl- 
lughby, and Sheffelde; succeeded by six Councillors, namely, sir Thomas 
Cheynie, sir William Paget, sir Anthony Brown, sir William Petre, sir 
William Herbert, and sir Edward North. 

A fresh line of signatures is commenced by sir Robert Lyster, who was 
then chief justice of the king’s bench; and he is followed by others of the 
chief law officers, viz. sir Robert Sowthwell master of the rolls, sir Edward 
Mountagu chief justice of the common pleas, sir Roger Cholmley chief baron 
of the exchequer, sir William Shelley, sir Humfrey Broune, sir Edmund 
Molyneux, and sir Edward Saunders, justices of the common pleas, Henry 
Bradshaw the attorney-general, Edward Gryffyn the solicitor-general, sir John 
Mason clerk to the Parliament,* and sir Thomas Bromley a justice of the 
king's bench. In the last line are the signatures of sir John Godsalve, sir 
George Throckmorton, sir Gregory Raylton, and Edmond Martyn. 

The execution of these Letters Patent was thus in most respects complete. 
They received the sign-manual of the King, the approbation of Parliament, 


~ Lords’ Journals. 
* Lords’ Journals. He was also Secretary for the French tongue. Strype, Memorials, ii. 478. 
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the sanction of the Judges, and the attestation of the majority of other per- 
sons in authority. But the Great Seal does not seem to have been affixed, 
—at least not to the document in the possession of Mr. Staunton. There 
may, however, have been another “part,” or duplicate copy, to which the 
Seal was appended. 

With the view of ascertaining whether or no these Letters Patent really 
passed the Seal, I have searched the Patent Rolls. The document was not 
found in the Roll of the King’s first year, but im the seventh and last Part 
of the Roll of the second year it is entered, preceded by the Patents of the 
12th of March and 11th of August (the former of which had been enrolled 
before). This dilatory enrollment is remarkable, and adds to the mystery 
already attendant on this instrument from its hurried attestation on the last 
day of the Parliament, and its apparent non-completion in respect to the 
Seal. It is I think possible that the enrollment was not made until, on the 
Duke’s fall, the time arrived for the reversal of the patent. This being in 
the third year of the King’s reign, the’ entry may have been appended to the 
roll of the second year, not then finally closed. 

That these Letters Patent originated with the Protector may well be ima- 
gined. He would naturally desire the confirmation of his authority by a full 
court of Parliament, when his former letters patent had been signed by seven 
Councillors only, besides himself. In his grant of precedence in Parliament, 
which has been already mentioned, it was asserted that the Duke had been 
raised to the Protectorship “by th’ advice of the Lords and the reste of our 
Previe Counsaill, with the consent and good agreement of the Noble Men of 
our Realm :”’ but this assertion, it is clear, was very partially founded in 
fact. The ample terms of the authorities and dignities assigned to him, and 
which have been briefly rehearsed, also appear all that he would have dic- 
tated : but there is one clause demanding particular notice, which seems to 
countervail all the rest, and which may well have been the insertion of some 
potent enemy, perhaps of the ex-chancellor (who has signed as earl of 
Southampton), or even of the subtle and presently successful Dudley, though 
personally absent. 

This important clause defines the duration of the Protector’s office. By 
the former Patent of the 12th of March the Duke was to hold it “ until such 


y Rymer, xv. 164. 
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time as we shall have, by the sufferance of God, accomplished the age of 
eighteen years,” that was, for the whole period of minority fixed by the late 
King’s Will; but by the Patent before us it was to be terminable at the King's 
pleasure, expressed by writing under the Great Seal: “To have, use, and 
exercise the said offices of Governourshipp of our person and Protectourshipp 
of all our Realmes, Domynyons, and subjectes durynge our pleasure, and 
untill such tyme as we shall declare to our said Uncle our pleasure to be 
otherwise by writynge signed with our hande and sealid with the greate 
seale of England.” This material limitation of the tenure of his authority 
could not have been the work of the Duke himself, but must rather be attri- 
buted to those of the Council who were impatient of the duration of his su- 
premacy. It seems indeed at once to start a prize for the competition of 
aspiring statesmen. Any one who could obtain the ear of the youthful King, 
and inflame into rebellion that repugnance which is too naturally entertained 
towards tutors and governors, might now hope to supplant the Duke of 
Somerset. The course seems already planned and designed which Dudley 
subsequently pursued. The Protector’s unwillingness to consent to such a 
condition may fairly be presumed, and it is possible that the omission or 
delay of the sealing, and the long delay of the enrollment, may be attri- 
butable to his interference. 

It would be exceeding the humble task I have undertaken were I to enter 
into the train of political movements which led to the termination of Somer- 
set’s Protectorate.*_ Many of the Council had long been dissatisfied with his 
conduct, when at length, in October, 1549, their differences were inflamed to 
an animosity which no longer admitted of reconciliation. The progress of 
the struggle, and the Protector’s gradual desertion by the members of the 
Council, may be traced in the correspondence which ensued between those 
who remained in London and the few who had attended the King and Pro- 
tector to Windsor.* On the 13th of that month the Letters Patent which 
have suggested these remarks were revoked by other Letters Patent, which 
are also appended to this Paper. 

* For the “ Articles objected to the Duke of Somerset,” see Burnet, ii. Collection of Records, p. 173 
and Rapin, ii. 18. On the 138th Oct. the Duke signed a Confession of the Articles charged against 


him, of which Confession see Burnet, ii. 134. 
® As referred to in a former note. See also Burnet, ii. 130; Carte, iii. 240. > See p. 489 
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On the following day, the 14th Oct. 1549, the late Protector was sent to 
the Tower. Such was the brief duration, and summary termination, of the 
Protectorate of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, one whose ministry 
was lamentably stained by the decapitation of his own brother, but who 
had acquired great popularity among the commons by the mildness of his 
government, at the same time that he had excited the enmity of many of the 
nobility, by his confidence in his own policy, and disregard of their counsel. 

On Somerset’s deposition, the charge of Governor of the King’s person 
was devolved upon six of the Council, the Marquess of Northampton, the 
Earls of Warwick and Southampton, and the Lords St. John, Russell, and 
Wentworth ; who were to attend the King in succession, two at a time. 

I trust I have now shown the importance of an instrument which has been 
thus brought forward by the accidental preservation of the original, whilst 
the copy placed upon record has undeservedly been neglected by the histo- 
rians of the period. It is indeed mentioned by Dugdale in his Baronage,* 
but referred to the wrong year, in consequence of its having been entered in 
the Patent Roll of 2 Edw. VI. It is also barely mentioned by Strype,” but 
that only on the occasion of its revocation. 

Of the higher class of historians, Burnet alone has acknowledged its exist- 
ence, but he formed so inadequate and incorrect an estimate of its import, 
that his slight notice of it has not attracted the attention of any subse- 
quent writer. His words are as follow : 

“ The Parliament being brought to so good a conclusion, the Protector 
took out a new Commission, in which all the addition that is made to that 
authority he formerly had is, that in his absence he is empowered to substi- 
tute another to whom he might delegate his power.” © 

The serious misstatement involved in this very hasty notice is drawn from 
that portion of the Patent which relates to the office of Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain-General for the wars, in respect to which (alone) the Duke of Somerset 
received authority, when prevented from attending in his proper person, “ to 
substitute, make, and depute, from tyme to tyme, by his letters of commys- 
sion or other wrytinges, signed and sealed by our seid Uncle with his hand 


* Vol. ii. p. 362 Strype, Mem. ii. 185. © Vol. ii, p. 48. 
VOL. XxX. 3Q 
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and seale, one or more Lieutenante or Lieutenantes, Capitayne or Capitaynes 
generall of our warres both by land and by see under our seid Uncle.” 

I have now only to add that the document was given to Mr. Staunton by 
the late Mr. Wenman Watson Samwell, of Upton Hall in Northamptonshire, 
who was the familiar friend of Mr. Hungerford, of Dingley, in the same 
county, which estate and mansion belonged to Sir Edward Griffin, the soli- 
citor-general, and shortly after attorney-general, to King Edward the Sixth, 
whose name oceurs among the signatures. It is supposed that the Patent 
had remained in that mansion from the time of Sir Edward Griffin, until Mr. 
Hungerford gave it, with some other ancient deeds, to Mr. Samwell. It 
should be remarked, perhaps, that it is now accompanied by a loose impres- 
sion of the great seal of Edward the Sixth, but, as the label of this seal does 
not agree with that remaining on the patent, which moreover shows no ap- 
pearance of having been touched with wax, it seems that the seal has been 
placed with the document by some person who thought to supply the loss it 
was supposed to have sustained. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS. 
Sir Henry Ex is, K.H., F.R.S., 


Secretary S.A. 


EDWARD. 

Edwarde the Syxt by the grace of God Kynge of England, Fraunce, and 
Irelande, defendour of the faithe and of the Churche of Englande and also of 
Irelande in earthe the supreme headd. To all men unto whom theis presente 
lettres shall comme gretynge : Wheras we, by thadvyce of our counsell and 
of dyverse of our nobilitie¢ and prelates of this our realme of Englande, con- 
siderynge our tender and yonge age, have thought mete and convenient firste 
by worde of mouthe to constitute, nomynate, and appoynte our most deer and 
entierly beloved unele Edwarde nowe Duke of Somerset, eldest brother to 
our most entierly beloved mother Queen Jane deceassed, our chief and prin- 


4 the Nobilities. Pat. Roll. 
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cipall counseillour and governour of our person for our educacion and bryng- 
ynge up in knowledge, lernynge, and exercise of good and Godly maners, 
vertues, and qualities, meate and necessarie for a prince of our estate, and to 
thentente that the greate and weightie causes and affaires of our realmes and 
domynyons, bothe within themselfes and with forreyne realmes and domy- 
nions, myght the more quietlye and as shalbe most to the glory of God, suretie 
of our person, and for the weale, benyfitt, and commoditie of us, our seid 
realmes, domynions, and of all our lovynge subyectes of the same be accom- 
plisshed, perfourmed, executed, and ordered, to the whiche we cannot in 
person attende by reason of the tendernes of our age: We have therefore 
also by thadvyce aforseide constituted and appoynted our seid uncle protectour 
of all our realmes, domynions, and subjectes, and also did gyve and graunte 
to our seid uncle all suche power and auctoritie as any governour of a kynges 
person and protectour of all his realmes, domynions, and subjectes hathe 
heretofore had, or to theym or any of theym of right ought or myght apper- 
teyne ; and for the more perfett and manyfeste knowledge and further cor- 
roboracion of our determinacion herein, We by thadvyse aforseide by our 
lettres patentes dated the xij day of Marche, in the firste yere of our reigne, 
did ordeyne and constitute our seid uncle to be governour of our person and 
protectour of all our realmes, domynions, and subjectes, withe suche power 
and auctoritie and other causes, articles, and sentencys as in the same lettres 
patentes more playnlie may appere: And whereas further by our other 
letters patentes berynge date the xj“ day of Auguste, in the seid firste yere of 
oure reigne, we constituted, ordeyned, and made our seid uncle our lieute- 
nante and capteyne generall of our warres, bothe by lande and by see, with 
suche power and auctoritie, clauses, and articles as in the same lettres patentes 
last before rehersed is expressed: And forasmoche as we have right well per- 
ceyved and understanded not onely thaffaires of all our realmes and domy- 
nyons to have byn from tyme to tyme, sythen the seid auctorities committed 
by us unto our seid uncle, withe and by the greate labour, diligence, polycie, 
and wisdome of our seid uncle, and the residue of our counseill, kept in quyet, 
ordered and governed to the honour of God and to our greate pleasure and 
comforte : But also that it hathe pleased almyghtie God, who is thauctour 
bothe of all victories and also of all other god giftes, to directe our affaires 
and the procedynges in our affayres of our seid uncle, so that he hathe 
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gyven us by the handes of our seid uncle a most noble and highe victorie* of 
and ageynste our enemyes and rebelles in Scotland to our ymmortall fame ; 
ffor the whiche and for the most prosperous successe of this our tender reigne, 
as we thincke and esteme our selfe most worthely bounde to give and render 
to almyghtie God our directour, all love, honour, and praise, so we shulde 
repute our selfe unkynde except we shuld gyve our seid uncle right hartie 
thanckes and rejoyse withe hym in God that it hathe pleasid his almyghtie 
mercy and clemencie to loke uppon us, and to take to his tuycion this our 
tender and yonge reigne, and so to prospere our affaires by the handes of our 
seid uncle. In consideracion wherof, and for a more full and plain declara- 
cion of our determynacion and pleasure concernynge the due execucion of 
the said romes and offices, and forasmoche that no maner of person is so 
mete to have and occupie the said charge and admynystracion and to do us 
servyce in the same as is our seid uncle, as well for the proximytie of blood, 
beynge eldest brother to our said naturall and most gracious late mother 
Quene Jane, whereby he is the more stirred to have a speciall eye and re- 
garde to our suretie and good educacion in this our tender age, as also for 
the longe and greate experience which our seid uncle hath had in the lyfe 
tyme of our seid dere father and in our tyme, as we have heretofore declared, 
withe happie and prosperous successe in thaffaires of our seid realmes and 
domynyons, both in the tymes of peace and warre, wherby we have most 
cause to thincke hym most fytte and hable t’order aad rule under us and in 
our name our seid realmes, domynyons, and subjectes : And for the speciall 
truste and confidence that we have in our seid uncle, considerynge also that 
our seid uncle for certeyne consideracions declared unto us hathe surren- 
dred either of our seid letters patentes to hym in forme aforeseid made and 
graunted to be cancelled or otherwise ordered at our pleasure: We have 
therfore of our speciall grace certeyne knowledge and mere mocion, and 
also by thadvyse aforeseid, the premysses considered, nomynated, made, con- 
stituted, and appoynted, and by theis presentes do nomynate, make, consti- 
tute, and appoynte our seid uncle from hensforthe Governour of our person 
and Protectour of all our realmes, domynyons, and subjects, to have, use, and 
exercise the seid offices of governourshipp of our person and protectorship of 


all our realmes, domynyons, and subjectes durynge our pleasure and untill 


* At Mussleborough, fought Sept. 10, 1547. King Edward's Diary. 
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suche tyme as we shall declare to our seid uncle our pleasure to be otherwise 
by writynge signed with our hande and sealid withe the greate seale of Eng- 
land: And also of our further especiall grace, certeyne knowledge, and mere 
mocion, and by thadvyse aforseid, we have graunted and by theis presentes 
do graunte and commytte to our seid uncle full power and auctoritie frome 
tyme to tyme durynge all the tyme aforseid to do, procure, and execute, and 
cause to be doon, procured, and executed all and every such thinge and 
thinges, acte and actes, whiche a governour of a kynges person of this realme 
durynge his tender age, and a protectour of his realmes, domynyons, and 
subjectes, and every of theym or either of theym ought to doo, procure, and 
execute, or cause to be doon, procured, and executed ; and also all and every 
other thinge and thinges whiche to the office [of] a governour of a kynges 
person durynge his tender age, and of a protectour of his realmes, domyn- 
yons, and subjectes in any wyse apperteynethe or belongethe: Wyllynge, 
auctorysynge, and commaundynge our seid uncle, by thadvyse aforseid, by 
theis presentes, frome hensforth to take uppon hym, contynue, use, and exer- 
cise the name, title, and auctoritie of governour of our person and protectour 
of our realmes, domynyons, and subjectes, and to doo, procure, and execute, 
or cause to be doon, procured, and executed frome tyme to tyme durynge all 
the tyme before specified, for us and in our name, all and every thinge and 
thinges, acte and actes, of what nature, qualitie, or condicion so ever they be 
or shalbe, concernynge our affaires, doynges, and procedynges bothe private 
and publique, aswell in all owtwarde and forrayne causes and matters as 
also concernynge our affayres, doynges, and procedynges wythe in our seid 
realmes and domynyons, or in any of theym, or concernynge the good rule 
order, and governaunce of our subjectes of the same, in like maner and torme 
as shalbe thought by his wysdome and dyscrecion to be for the honour, 
suretie, and prosperitie, good order, welthe, or commoditie of us or of any 
of our realmes, domynyons, or subjectes ; And for the due execucion of our 
seid affaires and procedynges we have, by thadvyse aforseid, ordeyned, nomy- 
nated, and chosen, and by theis presentes doo ordeyne, nomynate and chose 
our seid uncle to be our chiefe and principall counseillour and chieffest and 
highest of our prevye counseill: And to thentente our seid uncle shulde be 
furnysshed withe men qualified in witte, knowledge, and experience for his 
aide and assistence in the maynenge and accomplisshemente of our seid 
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affaires, we have, by thadvyse aforseid, ordeyned, nomynated, and chosen 
and by theis presentes we do ordeyne, nomynate, and chose to be our coun- 
seillours and of our counseill the most reverende Father in God, Thomas 
Archebusshopp of Canterbury, and our right trustie and right welbeloved 
Richard lorde Piche lorde Chaunceliour of England, William lorde Seynt 
John greate maister of our household, John lorde Russell lorde keper of our 
prevye seale, and our right trustie and righte welbeloved cosyns William 
Marquies of Northampton, John Erle of Warwicke greate Chamberleyn of 
Englande, Henry Erle of Arundell lorde Chamberleyne, Thomas lorde Sey- 
mour of Sudeley highe Admyrall of Englande, the reverende father in God 
Cutbert Busshopp of Duresme, Syr Thomas Cheny knyght of our order and 
treasourer of our household, Sir John Gage knyght of our order, Sir 
Antonye Browne knyght of our order and master of our horses, Syr Antonye 
Wynkefelde knyght of our order our vicechamberlayne, Syr William Pagett 
knyght of our order, comptroller of our household, Syr William Peter knyght, 
our secretory, Syr Raufe Sadler knyght, master of our greate warderoppe, 
Syr John Baker knyght, Doctor Wotton deane of Canterbury and Yorke, 
Syr Antony Denny knyght, Syr William Herbert knyght, gentilmen of our 
prevye chambre, Syr Edwarde Northe knyght, chauncellour of our courte 
of augmentacions and revenues of our Crowne, Syr Edward Mountague 
knyght, chiefe justice of our comen plees, Syr Edward Wotton knyght, 
Syr Thomas Bromeleye knyght, one of the justices for plees before us to be 
holden, Syr Edmunde Pekham knyght, and Syr Richard Southwell knyght : 
And also we, by thadvise aforseide, are contented and pleasid, and by theis 
presents do gyve and graunte full power and auctorite to our seide uncle frome 
tyme to tyme untill our pleasure shalbe declared otherwyse, as is aforseid, to 
call, ordeyne, name, appoynte, and swere for us and in our name suche other 
and as many of our subjectes to be our counseillour or counseillours as to 
our seid uncle shalbe thought frome tyme to tyme mete and requisite to be 
of our counseill ; and that all and every person and persons whiche shalbe 
frome tyme to tyme untill our pleasure shalbe declared otherwise as is afor- 
seid called, named, ordeyned, appoynted, and sworne by our seid uncle as is 
afore rehersed to be of our counsell, shalbe had, reputed, and taken of our 
counseill in like maner and forme as if he, they, and every of theym were 
in theis presentes by us appoynted, named, accepted, and taken of our 
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counseill and our counseillour or counseillours, by expresse name or names ; 
and that also of our fornamed counseillours, or of any other whiche our seid 
uncle shall herafter at any tyme take and chouse to be our counseillour or 
counseillours, or of our counseill, he, our seid uncle, shall have full power and 
auctoritie by vertue of theis presentes to chouse, name, appoynte, use,and swere 
of our prevy counseill, and to be our previe counseillour or counseillours, suche 
and so many of theym as he, our seid uncle, frome tyme to tyme untill our 
pleasure shalbe otherwise declared, as is aforseid, shall thincke meate and con- 
veniente: And further we are contentid and plesid, and will and graunte for us, 
our heires, and successours, by theis presentes, that what so ever cause, matter, 
dede, thinge or thynges, of what nature, qualitie, or condicion so ever 
the same be or shalbe, althoughe the same requyre or ought by any maner 
lawe, statute, proclamacion, or other what so ever ordinaunce, to be spe- 
cially and by name expressed and sett forthe in this our present graunt and 
letters patentes, and be not herein by expresse wordes and termes espe- 
cially named or expressed, whiche our seid uncle shall at all times untill 
our pleasure shalbe otherwise declared, as is aforseid, thincke necessarie, 
mete, expediente, decent, or in any wise convenyent to be devysed, had, 
made, executed, or doon in our name, for the suretie, honour, proffitte, 
healthe, or education of our person, or whiche our seid uncle, withe the 
advise and consente of suche and so many of our counseillours as he shall 
thincke mete to call unto hym frome tyme to tyme, shall at all tymes, untill 
our pleasure shalbe otherwise declared, as is aforseid, thincke necessarie, mete, 
expedient, decent, or in any wise convenyent to be devysed, had, made, exe- 
cuted, or doon in our name, for the suretie, honour, proffitt, weale, benyfitte, 
or commoditie of our realmes, domynyons, or subjectes, or any of theym, 
he our seyd uncle and counseillours, and every of theym, and all and 
every other person and persons by his our seid uncle’s commaundemente, 
appoyntemente, direction, or order, or by the comaundemente, direction, 
appoyntemente, or order of any our seid counseillours, so as our seid uncle 
consente, agree, or be contented to or withe the same, shall and may doo 
and execute the same without dyspleasure to us, or any maner of cryme, 
defaulte, charge, or offence to be by us, our heires, and successours, laide or 
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ymputed to hym our seid uncle, or any our seid counsellours, or any other 
person or persons therfor or in that behalfe, and without any offence of or 
ageynst any our lawes, statutes, proclamacions, or other ordynaunces what- 
soever, or also without incurrynge therfore into any daunger, penaltie, for- 
feite, losse, yrnprisonmente, or any other incumbrance, troble, or vexacion of 
his or their bodies, goodes, catalles, londes, or tenementes, or of his or their 
or any their heires, successours, executours, or admynystratours: And fur- 
ther, of our speciall grace, certeyne knowledge, and mere mocion, and for 
the causes before rehersed, we have, by thadvyse aforseid, ordeyned, made, 
and constituted, and by theis presentes do make, ordeyne, and constitute our 
seid uncle our Lieutenaunte and Capitayne generall for our warres of alle and 
every countie, provynce, shere, and countrie wythin alle our realmes and 
domynyons, and every parte and parcell thereof, and for our warres in all 
other places whersoever they shall chaunce to be, aswell on thisside the sees 
as beyonde the sees, and uppon the sees, to have, use, and exercise the seid 
office of our seid lieutenaunte and capitayne generall of all our warres 
durynge our pleasure, and untill suche tyme as we shall declare to our seid 
uncle our pleasure to be other wyse by writtynge signed withe our hand, and 
sealed withe the greate seale of England: And we have also gyven and 
graunted, and do gyve and graunte full power and auctoritie by theis pre- 
sentes unto our seid uncle frome tyme to tyme durynge our pleasure, as is 
aforseid, and as often as it shall seme and appere to our seid uncle expe- 
diente for the suretie and defence of our realmes, domynyons, and subjectes, 
thinvasion of other realmes and domynyons, chastesynge and subduynge of 
our ennymyes, or yuste ‘ requyrynge and demaundynge our right, to call and 
gather together for us, and in our name, of all and synguler our liege men 
and subjectes, suche and as many of theym throughe out all and every our 
seid realmes and domynyons, or any parte or parcell therof, as our seid 
uncle from tyme to tyme shall thyncke convenyente and nec essarie ;and 
the same so gathered to arraye and trie, and to cause and commaunde the 
same so arrayed and tried accordynge to their degrees and havours, to be well 
and defensibly armed and defended, and frome tyme to tyme to take musters 
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of theym in places most convenyente as by his diserecion shalbe thought 
most mete; and also to conducte and hyre other forrayne helpe and soul- 
diours, and to take suche and asmoche of our treasure, municions, harnes, 
gonnes, artillerie, tentes, pavylians, horses, shippes, galleys, bootes, or other 
vesselles. and all other thynge or thynges as shalbe thought to our seid uncle 
convenyente or necessarye for the surer tuicion of our seid men, and for the 
better advauncemente of our affayres in the warres bothe by land and by 
see ; and the same our liege men and subjectes so arrayed and tried, aswell 
horsemen as footemen, archers, gonners, or in any other kynde of sorte of 
armour what soever it be, with other the seid municions and artillarie, and 
other furnyture of bataile aforseid, to leade, conducte, and carrie, or cause 
to be ledd, conducted, and caried for us, and in our name, not only into any 
place of theis our realmes and domynyons for the defence of the same and 
repulsynge of our ennymyes, but also for the further advauncemente of our 
honour. and to the chastesynge and subduynge of our ennymyes, into any 
other forreyne realme or domynyon to entre, and the same in our name to 
invade the countries, to subdue and conquere, and to take their castelles, 
holdes, and towns, and the same to our use and in our name to holde and 
kepe till it shalbe thought otherwyse to us by thadvyse of our seid uncle, 
and other of our seid counseill, to be convenyent and necessarie ; or other- 
wyse to do, perfourme, fulfill, and commaunde, or cause to be doone, per- 
fourmed, and fulfilled all suche thynge or thinges what soever they be con- 
cernynge the premysses whiche to his discrecion shall appere to be moste 
convenyente and necessarie for the sauftie of people, defence of our realmes 
or domynyons, and to our commoditie and honour. And further we gyve 
and graunte to our seid uncle, by vertue of theis presentes, at all tymes 
when we our selfe shall be absente, full power and auctoritie to rewarde and 
advaunce to thorder of knyghthode, baron, or baneret, or any other place 
or title of worshipp, dignyte, or honour, all and all maner of persons wythin 
tharmye whome our seid most entyrely beloved uncle, for their proves in 
batell, or good servyce and desertes towardes us, shall thincke worthie so to 
be advaunced and honored, and to gyve and assigne armes, ensignes, titles 
and other suche toconnes* of dignytye and nobilitie as to the same so ad- 
vaunsed may apperteyne. And also to make and appoynte the marshall of 
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our armye, and tordeyne also and establysshe lawes, orders, and decrees for 
the good governement of the seid armye, and therof to make proclamacions 
and mynyster due execucion ; and who so ever wythin the oste and armye 
aforseid shall transgresse or resyste the same, theym to punysshe and ym- 
prisoun, and the same so ymprisonned to loose and delyver as to his dyscre- 
cion, from tyme to tyme, shalbe thought convenient. And further to here 
and determyne all crymynall causes by hym selfe or his sufficient deputie or 
deputies, as well of lyfe, membre, and the dethe of man, as all other causes, 
contractes, and complayntes whiche shalbe had, risen, or growen within any 
hooste or hoostes, armye or armyes, wherof he shalbe lieutenante or cap- 
teyne generall; and the transgressours and offendours to commaunde and 
cause to be punyshed by dethe or otherwyse as shall apperteyne, or the same 
crymynall offences to pardon and delyver as he by his wysdome and dys- 
crecion shall seme mete and convenyente ; and also to gyve, graunte, and 
permytte by lande or by sea, to all persons what so ever, generall or 
special saufeonduytes by his lettres under his seale as often and when- 
soever he shall thyncke good. And to make, durynge the tyme of warre, 
trewses, abstynences of warre, or treaties of peace wythe any forrayne 
prynce or potestate," what soever he be, uppon suche condicions and 
agrementes as our seid uncle shall thincke meate and convenyente; and 
like wyse uppon the breache of the seid leagues, amyties, treaties, or 
other agrementes made, to bidde or declare battaill or warre to be 
made, and to make and pursue the same in our name and behalfe, in as 
ample and full maner as thoughe we did the same our selfe. Provyded 
always that all perpetuall leagues, trewses, and amyties betwyxt us and any 
other forrayne prynce or power to be made be referred at all tymes to us to 
conclude and determyn as by the advyse of our seid uncle and other of our 
counseill we shall thinke convenyente. And generally we have gyven and 
graunted, and by theis presentes do gyve and graunte to our seid most 
entierly beloved uncle full power and auctoritie to do and fulfill, and cause 
to be doon and fulfilled, all suche thynges what so ever they be whiche do 
or may apperteyne to the office of a lieutenante or capitayne generall or any 
lieutenante or capiteyne generall in the warres in our time, or in the tyme of 
our progenytors myght or ought to have don: And for the better further- 
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aunce and expedicion of our seid affaires, we have gyven and graunted, and 
by theis presentes do gyve and graunte to our seid most entierly beloved 
uncle full power and auctoritie, when and as often as it shall chaunce to our 
seid uncle to be otherwyse lett or occupied eyther about our person or other 
the necessarie affaires of our realmes and domynyons, or for any other cause 
whiche shalbe thought by our seid uncle, that he our seid uncle maye not 
attende in his propre person thexecucion of the seid office of our lieutenante 
or capiteyne generall for the warres, to substitute, make and depute frome 
tyme to tyme by his lettres of commyssion or other writtynges sygned and 
sealed by our seid uncle with his hand and seale, one or more lieutenante or 
lieutenantes, capitayne or capitaynes generall of our warres, bothe by lande 
and by see, under our seid uncle, durynge such tyme and in suche maner 
and fourme as by our seid uncle shalbe lymytted and appoynted. The whiche 
seid lieutenante or lieutenantes, capitayne or capytaynes, so deputed and 
constituted by and under our seid uncle, shall have lyke, or so moche of the 
seid auctoritie and power herebefore specified as shall be thought to our seid 
uncle expediente and necessarie, and as our seid uncle shall in his said 
wryttynges, under his sygne and seale, sygnyfie and declare, wythe clauses 
also of deputacion under theym, or any of theyme, if it shall so seme con- 
venyente to our seid uncle. And we, by the advyse aforeseid, have willed 
and commaunded, and by theis presentes do will and commaunde, our seid 
uncle, withe all diligence, to do and execute, and cause to be doon and 
executed, all and singuler the premisses accordynge to our greate confidence 
in his our seid uncles policie, wysdome, and discrecion. Wherfore we will, 
and streightly commaunde, all archebusshopps and busshopps, dukes, erles, 
vicountes, admyralles, barons, justices, knyghtes, vice-admyralles, maiours, 
sheriffes, bailyffs, constables, lieutenantes, capitaynes, officers, mynysters, 
mariners, souldiours, and other our leage men‘ and subjectes, and all other 
to whome by vertue of thes presentes it dothe apperteyne, that they uppon 
the faithe and allegiaunce whiche they owe unto us be at all tymes attend- 
aunte, aidynge, and helpynge unto our seid uncle as Governour of our seid 
person and Protectour of all our realmes, domynyons, and subjectes, and 
our Lieutenante and Capytayne-generall for all our warres aswell by lande as 
by see, and also to all the lieutenante and lieutenantes, capitayne and capy- 
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taynes by our seid uncle, so appoynted as before, aswell by see as by lande, 
in lyke maner and as redely as they wold aide and helpe us if we were there 
personally presente, and as they will avoide our highe indignacion and 
dyspleasure. And ffurther of our speciall grace, certeyne knowledge, and 
mere mocion, we have willed and graunted, and by theis presentes do will 
and graunte, by thadvyse aforseide, for us and our heires and successours, 
that all and synguler the seid grauntes herebefore specified and expressed, 
and other the premysses, and every thinge conteyned or mencioned in 
the same shalbe fromhensforthe expounded, interpretated, accepted, taken, 
judged and demed to all ententes, construccions, and purposes in the most 
ample, liberall, and beneficiall wyse for our seid uncle for or concernynge 
his procedynges or execution of the premysses or any of theym. In witnes 
wherof we have caused theis our lettres to be made patentes. Wytnesse our 
selfe at Westminster the foure and twentith day of December in the first yere 


of our reigne. 


R. Ryche Canc. W. Seint John. J. Russell. 
Henry Dorssett. W. Northi. Oxynforde. F. Shrewesbury. 
Edward Derby. Henry Sussex. Frauncys Hunttyngdon. 
John Bathon. Thonis Southampton. T. Seymour. 
Edmundus London. Cuth. Duresme. Thomas Elieii. 
John Sag. W. Norwicen. W. Meneveii. R. Assavefi. 
Robertus Karlioleti. John Hereford. Paulus Bristolliens; 
Nico. Wigorn. Geor. Cicestr. Henr. Lincoln. 
Harry Morley. Wittm. Dacre. G. Cobham. Edweard Grey. 
E. Clynton. Jhon Serope. W. Stourton. John Latymer. 
Wyllyam Wyndesore. T. Wentworth. Gregory Crumwell. 
Wyttm Eure. Wylliam Wyllughby. Edmunde Sheffeld. 
T. Cheyne. Wittm Paget. Antoni Browne. Witm Petre. 
W. Herbert. Edward North. 

Rié Lyster. Robert Sowthwell. Edward Mountagu. 
Roger Cholmeley. Wyllyam Shelley. Humfrey Brouii. 
Edmund Molyneux. Edward Saunders. Henry Bradshaw. 
Edwhard Gryffyn. § Jo. Masone. T. Bromley. Johannes Godsalve. 
George Throkm’ton. Gregory Raylton. Edmond Martyn. 
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LETTERS PATENT REVOKING THE PRECEDING. 


De carta Edwardi ducis Somersett de exoneratione Protectoris. (Rot. Pat. 3 Edw. VI. pars 7.) 

Edwarde the sixte by the grace of God kynge of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the 
faithe and of the Churche of England and also of Ireland on earthe the supreme hedd, To alle and 
singuler Archebisshops, Dukes, Marquesses, Erles, Barons, Bisshoppes, and to alle other to whom 
it shalle appertayne, greting: Where as we by our letres patentes beryng date at Westminster the 
xxiiijth day of December in the firste yere of oure Reyne did amonge many other thinges constitute, 
ordeyne, name and appoynte Edwarde Duke of Somersett by the name of our moste dere and 
entirely beloved uncle Edwarde Duke of Somersett, eldest brother unto our most intirely beloved 
mother quen Jane decessed, our chief and pryncipalle Counsailour and governour of our person for 
our Educacion and brynging uppe in knowledge, lerning, and exercice of good and godly manners, 
virtues, and qualites mete and necessarie for a Prynce of oure estate, And also by the same letres 
patentes did constitute and appoynte our said uncle Protectour of our Realmes, domynions, and 
subjectes during our pleasure, as in the same letres patentes amonge many other giftes and grauntes 
by us to hym graunted is more at large expressed and declared: Sithen which tyme the said Duke 
of Somersett, contrary to his duety, hath in suche sorte abused our greate trust and confidence 
reposed in him, That throughe his eville governement, rule, and direccion not onlye our person hath 
ben in greate daunger, but our most lovinge subjectes also have by civille dissencions byn muche 
annoyed, our lawes subverted, and our Realmes and domynions brought to greate perille of utter 
ruyne, Knowe ye therefore, that we, considering the multitude of our benefytts to him shewed, and 
having also respect unto th'ingratitude and negleccion of his duty towardes us, and the preservacion 
of our said Realmes and domynions by thadvise and concent of our Counsaille, do revoke, dissolve, 
make voide, and adnychilate the said former letres patentes to the said Duke of Somersett by us 
graunted, and every clause, poynte, sentence, and article in the same conteyned, Willing and declaring 
by theis presentes the said letres patentes to be of no force nor strengeth, but utterlye voyde and 
frustrate to alle intentes, construccions and purposes as if the same letres patentes had never byn 
by us to the said Duke of Somersett heretofore granted nor sealed with our greate seale of England. 
In witnes wherof, &c. Witnes our self at Hampton Courte the xiij day of Octobre. Per ipsum 
Regem. 


Note.—There is an erasure where the figures “ xiij ” stand in a space which had apparently been 
occupied by more figures: but this possibly arose only from a clerical error. 










































XXXII. Extracts from Letters from Witt1am Roors, Esq., of 
Kingston-on- Thames, to W. R. Hamitton, V.P.S_A., &c. &c., 
dated Dec. 20, 1843, and Jan. 13, 1844, respecting some Relics 
of remote times, found in the bed of the River Thames, between 
Kingston and Hampton Court. 


Read 18th January, 1844. 


Dear HAMILTON, Surbiton, Dec. 20, 1843. 

I am happy to have an opportunity of sending to you for inspection, and 
if you think right for exhibition before the Society of Antiquaries, some 
relics of the olden time, which have lately been brought to light by the 
operations now carrying on in the bed of the Thames, between Kingston 
and Hampton Court, and at a short distance from my residence. The bal- 
last heavers have been raising a vast mass of gravel and soil from the bed of 
the river, to raise and improve the barge-walk, and render it more passable 
during the floods. The process has been going on for some time, chiefly on 
the Middlesex side ; and many memorials of remote times have been recovered, 
principally instruments of a warlike character. I have been able to secure 
some of them for my small collection. These objects are all found about 
seven feet below a bed of gravel, and resting about two feet deep in a bed 
of blue clay. I am keeping a sharp look out for other discoveries of the 
same kind; but, as the river is now rising fast, the depth of water will pro- 
bably delay for a time the chance of meeting with any more. You are 
aware that several objects of this description, and found in the same vicinity, 
have been for some time in our friend and my neighbour Jesse’s possession. 
Many of them, and they are very fine and beautiful specimens of the kind, 
were discovered a few years ago, during the operation of sinking the coffer- 
dams for our new bridge. 
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It has long been a favourite impression with me that, in accordance with 
the opinion of Horsley on the subject, though many writers were opposed to 
him, this was the spot (i.e. immediately above Kingston) at which Julius 
Cesar effected his passage across the Thames (B. C. 54) against the troops 
of Cassivelaunus : the distance from the Kentish coast, stated at eighty Roman 
miles, very well accords with this locality ; and the great number of instru- 
ments of a warlike nature, almost invariably found on the Middlesex side of 
the river, seem to point to the result of a well contested conflict on that 
bank. It is clear too that many of the brass weapons found (and they, as 
may be imagined, are chiefly of that metal) seem to bear the character of 
what Pliny describes as ws caldarium, that is, cast, and not beaten; and this 
I am told is generally supposed to be a mark of Roman, as distinguished 
from barbarian, fabric. 

Though Cesar might also have crossed, or attempted to cross the Thames, 
with a part of his army somewhat higher up the river, or at the “ Coway 
Stakes ” near Chertsey, I think it is still more probable that this spot imme- 
diately above Kingston was the principal scene of the conflict on that occa- 
sion. It was early known as the old “ Moreford,” or great ford of the river, 
and was the most likely spot to be designated at the time by the author of 
The Commentaries by the words “ Uno omnino loco, qué flumen pedibus, 
atque hoc egré transiri potest.” (Lib. v.) I shall only trouble you further 
with a list and short description of the articles herewith sent. 

No. 1. An Iron Hatchet Head, very perfect and sound : the surface coated 
with rust, but the metal quite uninjured. It was found near Surbiton, on 
the Middlesex side of the river, seven feet under ground, and resting in blue 
clay nearly two feet deep. It lay within a few feet of the brass missile 
hatchets. 

No. 2. Two Missile Hatchets, or Hatchet Heads, in cast brass. Some of the 
more recent representations of similar instruments are given in the Plates 74 
and 75 illustrating the volume of Antiquities forming part of the Encyclo- 
pedie Méthodique ; and, as illustrative of the purposes to which it may be 
supposed they were applied, reference is made in the accompanying text, 
page 32, to a passage in one of the Epistles of Sidonius, the date of which 
must have been about the middle of the fifth century. (See Epist. 20, 
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lib. 4). In deseribing the arms and armour borne by the young Sigimer 
and his barbaric followers, Sidonius says they were armed “ lanceis uncatis, 
missilibusque securibus dextre  referte ;” i.¢. with spears fitted with 
hooks, and missile hatchets in their right hands. Some of these missile 


hatchet-heads were also furnished with a ring or hole, by which they were 


suspended to the warrior’s person, and serving also to recover them when 
thrown at an enemy; but there can be no doubt that these weapons are of a 
much earlier date than that of Sidonius or Sigimer. 

No. 3. A Brass Sword Blade, still very sharp at the edges and point, and 
requiring to be handled with caution. There are four small holes at the 
handle end. The length of the blade itself is fourteen inches three eighths ; 
its greatest width one inch and a half. The part let into the handle is two 
inches and a half long. 

No. 4. Two Lron Spear Heads much corroded; one of them is ten inches 
long; the other eleven inches and a half long. 

No. 5. A Brass Brooch, found in the same locality, about eighteen inches 
in the blue clay ; the spring of the tongue is as perfect as when new. 

Yours, &ce. 
W. ROOTS. 
W. R. Hamitron, Esq. V.P.S.A. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


The instruments which in the preceding letter are described under 
No. 2 as Missile Hatchets, or Hatchet Heads, are evidently of the same 
manufacture, and intended for the same purposes, as most of those which 
are represented in Plates VII. VIII. IX. and X. of the Vth vol. of the 
Archzeologia, and which serve to illustrate Dr. Lort’s paper, entitled, ‘“ Ob- 
servations on Celts.” In fact, the learned have long differed as to the name 
and purport of these instruments. They have been found at various times 
in the most distant parts of England, from Alnwick to the Isle of Wight, 
singly and in numbers, as well as in Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and 
Spain. Some of our Antiquaries have held them to have been chisels for 
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domestic purposes; others, as cutting instruments for small branches of 
trees ; others, for hewing stones; and some, as instruments of war. In fa- 
vour of this latter opinion, which is that of Mr. Roots, the proprietor of those 
now before the Society, the reader is referred by Dr. Lort, in the paper 
alluded to, to a passage in the Description of the Museo Mosoardi at Padua, 
in which they are spoken of as intended to be thrown from some military 
engine. The Count Caylus calls them Gallic, or Gaulic Hatchets ; and Mr. 
Rowland, cited also by Dr. Lort, refers them to the jacula amentata men- 
tioned by the Latin historians and poets, and which, when hurled at an 
enemy, were recovered by a long strap or rope fastened to the head or handle 
of the weapon. Thus Virgil describes the cateia of the Germans: “ Teuto- 
nico ritu soliti torquere cateias.” (An. vii. 741.) Our best modern au- 
thority on this subject, as well as upon all relating to ancient arms and 
armour, Sir Samuel Meyrick, is also of opinion that these instruments were 
hatchets of war, or a kind of battle-axes. And in the Goodrich Court Collec- 
tion is an engraving (vol. I. pl. 47) representing one of them fitted to the 
handle, as it may be supposed to have been used. But Sir Samuel considers 
them to have been of foreign manufacture, brought to this island by stranger 


merchants, perhaps the Phcenicians, and purposely fashioned by them in 
imitation of the ruder stone implements used by our British ancestors, in 
order to secure a market by meeting their wants and tastes. 








XXXIV. Letter from Atsert Way, Esq. Director S.A., to Sir 
Henry Extis, Secretary, accompanying the Copy of an Indenture 
of Lease from the Earl of Bedford to Sir William Cecil, of a 


portion of Pasture in Covent Garden. 


Read 25th Jan. 1844. 


My pEAR Sir HENRY, 

Mr. Richard Almack, F.S.A., of Long Melford, Suffolk, a gentleman 
who possesses a store of original correspondence, and documentary ma- 
terials for English history, both of a public and personal nature, has placed 
in my hands the counterpart of a lease from the Earl of Bedford to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, afterwards the Lord Treasurer Burghley, and bearing the sig- 
nature of that great statesman, to be submitted to the inspection of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

This document, executed in 1570, is not only interesting as an autograph, 
but must be regarded as deserving of notice, especially by the investigator of 
the antiquities of the metropolis, as affording definite evidence with regard 
to the state of a portion of London now occupied by a numerous population, 
but which, in the reign of Elizabeth, presented a very different aspect. The 
lease concerns a portion of the pasture commonly called Covent Garden, 
the bounds of which were marked by certain “ stulpes ” and wooden rails, and 
fenced by a wall of mud or earth on the side of the common high-way leading 
from Stronde to St. Giles’-in-the-fields, and other limits accurately defined, 
whereby curious information as to the state of those parts of the metropolis 
which adjoin Covent Garden may be obtained. It is perhaps scarcely need- 
ful to remind the Society, that the name Covent Garden is one of the most 
marked instances of the large class of words received into the English lan- 
guage through the medium of the French, or Anglo-Norman, and which, 
although their remote origin be in the Latin, preserve the evidence of the 
source whence they were more immediately derived and naturalised in 
the English language. Thus, in modern times, the more true orthography, 
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convent, has been recognised and adopted; but, during the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, the word was commonly, if not invariably, written covent, 
as being taken from the French courent, more immediately than from the 
Latin conventus. 

With regard to the limits of Covent Garden, as defined in this lease, I 
must appeal to those who are versed in the ancient topography of the me- 
tropolis to explain the position of the various boundaries described in the 
document: but I would offer an observation on the modes of inclosure 
whereby, in the reign of Elizabeth, property so immediately in the vicinity 
of the city of London was fenced, even where it adjoined the great high- 
ways at the very entrance of the metropolis. It is curious to compare the 
approaches of London, as they now appear, with their aspect nearly three 
centuries since, as set forth in the terms of this lease, and to view the 
advances of civilisation and luxury, illustrated by the comparison of the 
conspicuous public monuments and suitable fences which now adjoin Hyde 
Park-corner, or the Cumberland Gate, with the mud walls and “stulpes” which 
presented themselves to the visitor of London in the XVIth century at the 
gates of the city. At that period the ancient process of forming walls by 
means of indurated earth was still extensively employed: in the eastern 
counties this was called dawbing, and the term is still retained in Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; but the process is now used, to any considerable extent, in the 
more remote county of Devon only. The subject of the cob-walls of the 
western counties, and of the use of concrete, generally, in all ages, and par- 
ticularly in Spain, where important ancient structures formed with mud walls 
may still be seen, has been curiously illustrated in the Quarterly Review, Vol. 
LVIII. by the able pen, as I believe, of Mr. Richard Ford, of Heavitree. 

Sir William Cecil had his dwelling, originally built by Sir Thomas Palmer 
in the times of Edward VI., upon the site of the parsonage house of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, situate in the High Street, at the south end of Drury 
Lane. Sir William had bestowed much pains in beautifying this his abode, 
which adjoined the property of the Earl of Bedford, and had an orchard con- 
tiguous to the inclosure, known as the Covent Garden, a portion of which 
was leased to him by the Earl. This portion is described as divided by cer- 
tain stulpes and rails of wood. This obsolete term, stulp, is now retained 
only in the dialect of Norfolk, and is used to signify a low post fixed as a 
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boundary. In the first English Dictionary, which was compiled in Norfolk 
during the reign of Henry VI. called the “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” this 
word occurs, as well as the greater part of those archaic terms which are 
now retained almost exclusively in the East Anglian dialect. In this curious 
dictionary is found “ stulpe or stake, pavillus.” The same term is used by the 
chronicler Fabyan to denote the bulwark or fence at the approach of London 
Bridge on the Southwark side, where he relates how the rebel Jack Cade 
drove back the citizens of London “ from the stulpes in Southwarke, or 
brydge fote, unto y¢ drawe-brydge.” A.D. 1450. 

Hall likewise, amongst the articles of accusation against the Bishop of 
Winchester, 4 Henry VI. 1425, states that he had concerted to kill the Duke 
of Gloucester on his way to the King, having set armed men at the end of 
London Bridge next Southwark, “and in for-barryng of the kinges highway 
let drawe the cheine of the stulpes there, and set up pipes and hardelles in 
maner and forme of bulwarkes.” The word is used in a somewhat different 
sense in the articles ordained by Henry VII. in 1494, for the regulation of 
his household, published with other household ordinances by the Society of 
Antiquaries. Under the head of the array of an infant prince or princess 
royal, the cradle of estate is described as having five stolpes, or short posts, at 
the corners, three at the head, and two at the feet, and the King’s arms on 
the middle stolpe, and all the other stolpes with other arms. With regard 
to the derivation of the word stulp it is evidently to be traced to the French 
estoupe, in low Latin stopa, or stophus, denoting that whereby a place is 
fenced, or progress is barred. I hope that some Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, who is versed in the ancient topography of London and its suburbs, 
may be induced to explain more minutely than I am competent to do the 
position of the dependencies of Cecil and Bedford House, and the state of 
Covent Garden, during the times of Elizabeth, as illustrated by the docu- 
ment obligingly communicated by Mr. Almack. 


I have the honour to be, 
My dear Sir Henry, 
Yours faithfully, 


ALBERT WAY. 


Sir Henry E tis, K.H., F.R.S., 
Secretary S.A. 
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This Indenture, made the viit® daye of September, in the Twelfth yeare of 
the reigne of our Soueraigne Ladie Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Quene of 
Englande, Fraunce, and lerlande, Defender of the faith, &c. Betwene the 
Right Honorable Fraunces, Earle of Bedforde, knight of Th’order of the 
Garter, and one of the Lordes of her Ma"™ prevye Counsayll, of th’ one Partie, 
and S'. Wytm Cecill, knight, Principall Secretarye to her Ma“, of the other 
Partie, witnessyth, That the said Earle of Bedforde, for the goodwyll he beareth 
to the said S*". Witm Cecill, hath demysed, graunted, and to ferme letton, 
and by these piites dothe demyse, graunte, and to ferme lett vnto the said 
S*. Wittm Cecill all that his portyon or percell of grounde lyenge in the East 
Ende, and beinge percell of the Enclosure or Pasture communely called Covent 
Garden, scituate in Westm’, which porcyon the said S'. Wittm Cecill doeth and 
of late yeares hath occupied at the sufferaunce of the said Earle, and hath 
bene and ys nowe dyvyeded from the rest of the said Enclosure called 
Covent Garden on the west syde of the said porcyon or p’cell nowe demysed 
w= certayne Stulpes and Rayles of wood, and is fensed w’th a wall of mudde 
or earth on the East next vnto the Comune high waye that leadeth from 
Stronde to St. Gyles in the fyeldes, and on the west end towardes the South is 
fensed w'® the Orcharde wall of the said S'. Wittm Cecyll, and on the South 
end w“ a certayne fence wall of mudde or earthe, beinge therbye devyeded 
from certayne Gardens belonginge to the Inne called the Whyte Heart, and 
other tenementes scituate in the high streate of Westm’, comunly called the 
Stronde ; To have and to holde the same portyon and p’cell of grounde so 
devyded and bounded as above is lymytted, to the said Sir Wittm Cecill, 
knight, his Executors and assignes, from the feast of St. Mychaell th’arch- 
angell next after the date of these p’sentes vnto the end and terme of Twentie 
one yeares fullye to be complete and ended; yeldinge and payinge therfore 
yerlye durynge the said terme to the said Earle of Bedford, his heires and 
assignes, Fyve shillinges of lawfull money of Englande at the feast of St. 
Mychaell th’archangell. And if it happen the said yerly Rent of Fyve shillinges 
to be behinde vnpaid in parte or in all, by the space of fiftene daies next after 
the said feast of Saynt Mychaell (beinge lawfully demaunded), That than and 
from thenceforth it shall and maye be lawfull to and for the said Earle, his 
heires and Assignes, to enter into all and singler the premises, and the same 
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to have, reteyne, and repossese, as in his or theyr former Estate, vntill the yerly 
rente, or anye parte therof behinde and vnpaid in fourme as is abovesaid, 
be fully Satisfied, Contented, and paid. And the said S*. Wittm Cecill,'knight, 
for him, his Executors, administrators, and assignes, doth covenaunte, promyse, 
and graunte to and w® the said Earle of Bedforde, his heires and assignes, by 
these presentes ; That he the said S*.Wittm Cecill, his Executors or Assignes, at 
his and theyr proper costes and charges, shall well and sufficiently repaire, sup- 
porte, susteyne, amende and mayntayne all the fenses of the forsaid walles 
and rayles in and aboute the premises before demysed and letten, in and w** all 
maner of necessarye reparacions from tyme to tyme, as often and whan need 
shall requyre duringe the said terme. And the same so beinge well and 
sufficiently repayred, supported, and amended, at the determynacion and ende 
of this lease, shall leave and yeld vp to the said Earle, his heires, or Assignes. 
In witnes wherof to this present Indenture either partie Enterchangeablye 
hath Sett to theire hande and seale, the daye and yeare first abovewrytten. 


W. CECILL. 





XXXV. On an Amity formed between the Companies of Fishmongers 
and Goldsmiths of London, and a consequent Participation of 
their Coat-armour. By Joun Goucu Nicuoxs, Esq. F.S.A. 


Read 22nd February, 1844. 


THE constitution and regulations of ancient guilds and commercial frater- 
nities afford a subject which, it has been admitted, is deserving of greater 
investigation than it has hitherto received, as a branch of the social history 
of our ancestors. It is evident that they were institutions in the nature of 
benefit societies, affording a community of religious as well as secular advan- 
tages, and bound together by private laws to maintain the interests and the 
mysteries of their crafts. Though usually in large cities confined to the mem- 
bers of a particular trade, a guild sometimes comprehended the workmen of 
several occupations. 

Chaucer describes among his Canterbury Pilgrims— 

An Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Dyer, and a Tapiser, 
(who) Were alle yclothede in o livere 

Of a solempne and grete fraternite. 

Even in London we find that connections were sometimes formed between 
fraternities whose trades were entirely different, and apparently least liable 
to be brought into contact. Accident having led me to remark some curious 
particulars on this subject, which might not readily occur again, I am in- 
duced to offer them to the Society’s notice and protection. 

Honest John Stowe seems to have been dissatisfied with the information 
he received from the Fishmongers’ Company, and he leaves them with this 
good-humoured taunt :—‘ Thus much have I thought good to note of the 
Fishmongers, men ignorant of their antiquities, not able to shew a reason 
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why, or when, they were joyned in amity with the Goldsmithes, do give part 


of their armes, &c.” 
The modern historian of the Twelve Great Livery Companies, Mr. William 
Herbert, though still unable to name the time when, has stated confidently 


se 


(but conjecturally) the origin of this amity. He says it “was the conse- 
quence of one of the decisions after disputes for precedence, which (he adds) 
were always accompanied by orders for the Companies to take precedence 
alternately, dine together, exchange livery-hoods, and other methods calcu- 
lated to make them friends.” 

Such, says Mr. Herbert, was the result of a great fray between the Fish- 
mongers and Skinners, which occurred in the midst of Cheapside, in or about 
the year 1340, and for which two of the most violent ringleaders were after- 
wards executed at the same spot. Mr. Herbert further adds that the Fish- 
mongers and Goldsmiths have no commemoration of their “‘ amity” at pre- 
sent; but the Skinners, who were similarly reunited after the affray just 
mentioned, when members of their courts dine with each other, drink as 
toasts, * The Fishmongers and Skinners, and Skinners and Fishmongers.” 

At a subsequent period, in the Ist Rich. IIL, a dispute for precedency be- 
tween the Skinners and Merchant-Tailors was determined by agreement that 
either should take precedence in alternate years, and that the Master and 
Wardens of each should dine with the other Company on their respective 
feasts of Corpus Christi and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist.? No ex- 
change of liveries is mentioned in this case; and I must here remark, that 
(whatever probability there may be in Mr. Herbert’s conclusions) he appears 
to have no documentary evidence for stating that the Fishmongers and Skin- 
ners interchanged liveries ; nor yet for his assertion that the amity of the 
Fishmongers and Goldsmiths was the sequel of a previous quarrel. 

It is distinctly recorded, however, that liveries were supplied by the Gold- 
smiths to the Fishmongers. In 13 Edw. IV., the Goldsmiths paid, for violet 
and scarlet for their livery, £12 15s. 5d. including £4 10s. for nine yards of 
the same violet and scarlet, at 10s. per yard, “for the Wardens of the Fish- 
mongers,” who, as well as certain others of that Company, wore the Gold- 
smiths’ livery. In 3 Henry VII., among other items of charge for a new 


* Herbert's Hist. of the Twelve Companies, 8vo. 1837, vol. ii. p. 12. > Ibid. p. 320. 
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livery, £3 6s. is set down “ for seven yards of blue and murrey, given to the 
Fishmongers for their hoods.”4 

The feast of Saint Dunstan, the patron Saint of the Goldsmiths, was ob- 
served by their going in procession to Saint Paul's Church, on which occasion 
the Fishmongers accompanied them. 

“M*. That of olde tyme in custome yt hathe bene used uppon the said 
even and daye, that Masters the aldermen and the vj wardeyns of the sayd 
Fysshemongers wayte uppon this fellyshippe of Goldesmythes, in theyr (that 
is, the Goldsmiths’) lywery, at Seynt John Zacharyes churche ; and there, as 
soone as the sayd Fysshemongers be comen thether, Mrs. the wardeyns use 
to send unto theym to the said churche spyce-brede, bothe caaks and bunnys, 
with ale, rede wyne, and clarett wyne, and ypocras, by certeyn of the yonge 
men wayeters appoynted by the wardeyns for the tyme, and they to serve 
theym after the best maner in the mene tyme, whyle oure lyverey be ready 
to go to Powles. And when our companye be redy to goo, then oure beadyll, 
at the comyng owte of the sayd churche of masters the sayd Fysshemongers, 
at the corner of our hall agaynst the sayd churche, to joyne aldermen toge- 
ther, they that hathe bene sheryves together, wardeyns together, a Fysshe- 
monger and a Goldsmythe together, and so to goo into Woode streate, uppe 
to the Crosse in Chepe, and so to Powllys. And the beadell to come behynde, 
in his lyvere gowne and hoode, and the ij brokers to wayte uppon the war- 
deyns to know theyr myndes, and to wayte still uppon theym, unto the 
mastyrs comyng home agayn to Goldesmithes hall with the sayd Fysshe- 
mongers, and there to be served with spyce-brede, ale, wyne, and pyppens, &c. 

“ And on the morow, beyng Seynt Dunston’s daye, the sayd brokers to bere 
spyce-brede, ale, and wyne to Seynt John Zacharyes churche, to geve drynke 
to Masters the Fysshemongers, and our beadell to wayte uppon the Masters 
of oure companye, in the hall, whyle the ordinances be redd and the dyatt 
sealled,—the iiij new wardeyns, and the sayer for the tyme beyng, with the 
hole companye, beyng in theyr lyverey, and syttyng in the hall, on the 
formes, and heryng of the ordinances redd, and Masters the aldermen beyng 
in theyr skarlett gownes and skarlett cloakes; and, that done, then our 


4 Herbert, ii. 205. 
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Beadell to goo to the sayd Seynt John Zacharyes churche to the sayd Masters 
the Fysshemongers, to geve theym knowlyche of the redynesse of our com- 
panye, and the same beadell to set our companye in lyke order, at the sayd 
corner of the sayd churche, and to goo lykewyse into Woode streate, and 
unto the Crosse in Chepe, and so thorow the Chepe unto Powlls, (pari modo 
et forma sicut in die precedente, etc.) and to come home thorowe Foster lane 
to the hall to dyner.” ¢ 

It may further be noticed, as a memorial of this annual visit of the asso- 
ciated Companies to St. Paul's, that, among the escocheons of arms painted 
“upon the roofe of the west end and crosse building of St. Paul’s church 
beneath the steeple,” were those of the Fishmongers’ and Goldsmiths’ Com- 
panies impaled in one shield, ‘ the former being the ancient coat of the three 
dolphins and three pairs of keys on a chief, before the union of the Fish- 
mongers with the Stockfishmongers. 

The continuance of this alliance in the reign of King James the First is 
particularly noticed in Anthony Munday’s Chrusothriambos, the Lord Mayor's 
Pageant for the year 1611. The Lord Mayor, Sir James Pemberton, was one 
of the Company of Goldsmiths, who displayed their usual Pageant of an 
Orfery, or forge of their handicraft. ‘The emblems,” says Munday, “ going 
before this orfery, a Mare-man and a Mare-maid (each quartered with a 
golden Unicorne), do figure the long continued love and amity, which (time 
out of minde) hath been betweene the Goldsmiths and Fishmongers, as Time 
in his speech for that purpose more at large declareth.” 


Time thus alludes to it: 


“ Concerning these faire emblemes, and the cause 
Of theire combining in this kind accord, 
The argument doth instantly afford 
The ancient love and cordiall amity, 
Between the Fishmongers’ and Goldsmiths’ company. 
At feasts and solemne meetings on each side, 


* Herbert, vol. ii. p. 213. 
‘ MS. of Maurice Price, transcribed by Ro. E. in 1656-7, in the possession of Mr. Henry Gwyn, 
Heraldic Artist, p. 62. 
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A Fishmonger and Goldsmith hand in hand, 
Have long time gone, and nothing could divide 

The rare continuance of that loving band, 

Which (doubtlesse) to the end of time will stand ; 
And therefore these impresses are thus borne : 

The one’s Fish with the other’s Unicorne. 

Yet let no censure stray so far at large 

To think the reason of that unity 

Makes Fishmongers support the Goldsmiths’ charge, 
And their expences shared equally : 

No, ‘tis the Goldsmiths’ sole society 

That in this triumph bears the purse for all, 

As theirs the like, when like their lot doth fall. 
Their loves (herein) may not be thought the lesse, 
But rather virtuall and much stronger knit, 

That each to other may the same expresse 

When honour (in each science) makes men fit 

On such a seat of dignity to sit ; 

Then Peter's keys with David's cup of golde 

May freely march together uncontrolde.” 





























Five years after, when Sir John Leman, a Fishmonger, was Lord Mayor, 
the same author composed the pageant £ entitled “ Chrysanaleia, the Golden 
Fishing ; or Honour of Fishmongers,” in the introduction to which he thus 
gravely attributes the origin of the fraternisation of Fishmongers and Gold- 
smiths to the period of the Crusades: “I finde it faithfully recorded in 
authors of reverend antiquity, that when Godfrey, Duke of Boloigne, was 
chosen Generall of the Christian army for the freedome and deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Saladine, and all his other heathen miscreants, every Chris- 
tian kingdome did ayde him with their best assistance, because it was a 
businesse to God’s high hononr and generall comfort of poore distressed 

* This pageant I have recently had the pleasure to re-edit, in order to accompany fac-simile 


prints of the original Roll of drawings of the Pageants prepared for this solemnity, which is still pre- 
served at Fishmongers’ Hall. 
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Christians. As from all other kingdomes, so from England (among other 
bands of worthy men) went the merchants trading in fish, oyle, flaxe, silkes, 
and other commodities, most frequently then termed Fishmongers, and the 
Goldsmithes, then in a late-begun league of love and amity, by many friendly 
helpes and furtherences each to other in divers dangerous adventures, as 
well on the seas as the land, no men being more forward in those affaires 
and in those times than they. After the most glorious victory obtained 
against the Pagans, and Jerusalem regained, they joyned together in as 
glorious an action of helping to build the ruined wall againe, from the 
water-gate of Comfort to the sheepe-gate of Innocencie or Holinesse. And 
so much the rather, because there was then much necessity of their paines 
and endevour, not only by fishing and shipping to supply the daily wants of 
the souldiers, but also for bringing gold and silver thither for beautifying 
God's city and temple. 

“ And as this league of love and fellowship began upon so good an occa- 
sion, so they continued and declared it in England’s Jerusalem, our famous 
metropolis, London, building the wall and two north-gates therein, Moore- 
gate and Criples-gate, as yet their armes and memories on them doe suffi- 
ciently testifie, the one performed by Thomas Faulconer, Fishmonger, and 
the other by William Shaw, Goldsmith." 

“Moreover, fish and oyle, as well as gold, spices, silks, &c. were first 
brought in by those fore-named merchants, that the golden lampe might not 
want holy and precious oyle, nor rich and orient pearles (first found in 
shelles by painfull and industrious fishermen) faile to be set in jewels and 
rings of gold, as beeing the purest mettall that the earth can affoord. And 
hereupon honourable antiquity thought meete to bestow such armory on 
them as for ever might continue their brotherly affection :—First, Peter's 
Keies, he being called from the condition of a poore fisherman to be the prime 
apostle, and those supposed keyes the Fishmongers beare in their ensignes 


4 There are no grounds for believing any association or division of labour between the two Com- 
panies, as Munday seems to intimate, with respect to these Gates. The truth is, that Moorgate was 
first erected in 1415, when Thomas Faulconer, Fishmonger, was Mayor ; and Cripplegate was re- 
built from a legacy left by Edmund (not William) Shaw, Goldsmith, who was Mayor in 1483. See 
Maitland’s Histogy of London, 1775, vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 
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of armes, not superstitiously any way, but to declare an earnest zeale of 
entring into Heaven’s Kingdome ; next, David’s Cup of Saving Health, which 
the Goldsmiths also beare in their banners. So much briefly in approving 
their long-continued love and amity.” 

Of the six pageants paraded at the occasion which afforded master An- 
thony Munday the opportunity for this legendary romance, the third was in 
honour of the Goldsmiths, and is thus described: “ Then commeth the king 
of Moores, gallantly mounted on a golden leopard, he hurling gold and silver 
every away about him. Before, on either side, and behinde him, ride sixe 
other his tributarie kings on horsebacke, gorgeously attired in faire guilt 
armours, and apt furniture thereto belonging ; they carry ingots of golde and 
silver, and each one his dart; and in this order they attend on him, shewing 
thereby that the Fishmongers are not unmindfull of their combined brethren 
the worthy Company of Goldesmithes in this solemn day of triumph.” 

Having thus full proof of the continued association of 


the two Companies, we will proceed to consider the 

participation which took place in their armorial in- ce Se 
signia. The arms of the Goldsmiths’ Company are bla- 

zoned thus: Gules, a leopard’s head or, quartered with 

azure, a covered cup between two buckles or brooches C=) Gy 
of the second. The supporters, two unicorns or, were 
added by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, in the year 1571. 

The reason of the Goldsmiths’ arms being disposed quarterly, appears to 
be that the Company united the delegated royal privilege of assay, of which 
the leopard’s head was the emblem, with their trade as manufacturers, repre- 
sented by the cup and brooches. Their almsmen, called the almsmen of St. 
Dunstan, were in 1511 attired in black gowns, with “a coupe and two 
broches, according to the quarteringes of the Goldsmithes’ arms.” ' 

The statute 28 Edw. I. ordered all Goldsmiths’ work to be stamped with 
the leopard’s head, and the same regulation has been enforced by all sub- 
sequent enactments of the same nature down to the present time. 

The ancient ordinances of the Goldsmiths’ Company enjoin that none 
do work gold, unless it be as good as the assay of the mystery; or in silver, 

















i Herbert, ii. 216; where the word “coupe” is misinterpreted cape instead of cup. 
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unless as good, or better, than the king’s coin. And that, when done, it 
shall be brought to the Hall to be assayed, and that such as will bear the 
touch shall be marked with the owner’s and sayer’s marks, and afterwards 
“‘ to be touched with the liberd’s hede crowned.” ? 


Fiss| 3634o¢ 
> | ah 


Qe Ss 


The armorial bearings of the Fishmongers are composed of the combined 
charges of two ancient companies, the Fishmongers and the Stockfish- 
mongers. The old Fishmongers bore, Azure, three pair of crossed keys or 
(allusive to their patron, Saint Peter), on a chief gules three dolphins argent ; 
or sometimes the dolphins were placed on the field, and the crossed keys on 
the chief. The Stockfishmongers bore, Azure, two sea-lucies or stock-fish in 
saltire argent, with crowns over their mouths or. On the union of the Com- 
panies in 1509, the arms were arranged as at present, Azure, three dolphins 
naiant in pale between two pairs of lucies saltirewise proper, crowned or, on 
a chief gules six keys in three saltires as the crowns. A merman and mer- 
maid were added as supporters, by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, in 1575. 

Such being the armorial insignia of the Goldsmiths and the Fishmongers, 
with no single charge in common, what was Stowe’s meaning when he 
stated that the latter “do give part of the arms” of the former? He 
either alluded to their occasional juxta-position, such as the impalement in 
St. Paul's, and the quartering of the Merman and Mermaid with the 
Unicorn mentioned by Anthony Munday; or else he may have derived 
the statement from some earlier authority, and related it without under- 
standing its real import. It will be admitted, I think, in the sequel, that I 
have ascertained it to apply to the personal arms of individual members of 
one or other of the Companies; a fact which I shall beg leave to illustrate 


} Herbert, ii. 175. 
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to the full extent of which it is capable, as a curious chapter of the origin of 
armorial insignia. 

I will first notice the arms borne by John Gloucester, who was a Fish- 
monger, and sheriff of London in 1345-6; and who, in the 14th Edward III. 
when the King borrowed 20,000 marks of the citizens of London, was one 
of the largest contributors in the ward of Queen Hythe, lending 100 marks. 
Stowe mentions among the monuments in the church of St. Mary Mounthaw 
that of “ John Gloucester, Alderman, 1345, who gave Salt-wharf for two 
chantries there.” His coat is thus blazoned by an old herald :' Gules, a 
chevron argent between two leopard’s heads in chief or, and in base a salmon 
hauriant of the second. In another manuscript ™ the field is azure, and all 
the charges or; but the coat itself is confirmed by a seal attached to the 
following abstract of a charter to which he was a party :—“ John le Bray, 
John de Glocester, and John de Podyngton, executors to Robert sonne and 
heire to Robert de Chigwell citizen, sould tenements in parochia sancte 
Marie Somersett London, &c. Testibus, Hamo de Chigwell, Maior, John 
Hautive and Henry Darcy sheriffs.” Seals—1. A chevron between three 
leopard’s heads, the shield placed on a spread eagle (John le Bray). 2. A 
chevron between two leopard’s heads in chief and a fish hauriant in base 
(John de Gloucester). 3. Ermine, a cross (John de Podyngton). (MS. 
Cotton. Julius C. vir. fol. 184.) The date of this deed is 1327. The simi- 
larity of design in the coats of Bray and Gloucester may here be noticed. 





k Fabyan’s Chronicle. 

| Arms of Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, MS. by William Smyth, Rouge Dragon, in the possession 
of J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A.: dedicated to Sir Thomas Lowe, lord mayor in 1605: also his 
working copy, MS. Harl. 1349, fol. 63. Another family of Gloucester bore, Gules, three salmons 
hauriant argent, allusive, as Moule supposes (Heraldry of Fish, p. 112), to the produce of the river 
Severn. 

m MS. Harl. 1096, fol. 114. “On an old Tombe” at “ St. Mary Mounthall.” 
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But the seals to another charter, of the year 1330, are much more re- 
markable. The brief abstract we have of it is as follows : 

“Robertus Ely, Will’us Syward, frater Tho. Edm. Piscinarii London. et 
ejus exec, 4 Edw. III. conc. Joh’i de Gloucestre tenementa in Wyvenlane, &c. 
Testibus Joh’e de Pultney maiore, Roberto de Ely, et Thoma de Harwoll. 
Dat. anno 5 Edw. III. (Ibid. fol. 199.) 


This conveyance, it will be observed, was made to the same John de Glou- 
cester, and the three grantors appear all to have been Fishmongers. 

The first, Robert Ely, who was sheriff at the time, as Richard Ely had 
been in 1322, seals with a coat very similar to that of John of Gloucester. 
It bears a chevron between two leopard’s heads and a garb in base, on a chief 
a fish. 

William Syward, the second party, bears quarterly, in the first and fourth 
quarters a garb, and in the second and third a leopard’s head. 

The third party, whose name is not clearly shown, bears two lucies in 
saltire between two garbs in chief and base, and two leopard’s heads in 
dexter and sinister points. This device is not placed upon a shield. 

All the seals of these three fellow-citizens are designed in the same spirit 
of combining the leopard’s head with the fish and the garb; but, whilst the 
first and last charges enter into the composition of all three, the second 
has no fish. The garb seems to imply that the alliance had united the Com- 
pany of Bakers together with the Fishmongers and Goldsmiths." 

In the church of St. Nicholas Cold-Abbey was a coat in stained glass but 
little differing from that of Robert Ely : viz. Azure, a chevron between three 
leopard’s heads or, on a chief gules a fish naiant argent.” This may have 
been the arms of Ely, if his garb in base were mistaken for a third leopard’s 
head. It was accompanied by another Fishmonger’s coat, viz. Azure, two 

® The famous Sir William Walworth, a Fishmonger, bore for arms Gules, a bend raguly between 


two garbs. He was Lord Mayor in 1374 and 1381. 
° MS. Lansdowne, 874, fol. 8. 
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lucies endorsed argent, on a chief gules two cinquefoils or. Also, the arms of 
Walter Turk, alderman and Fishmonger ; Gules, a chevron between three 
lion’s heads erased or, on a chief of the second a griffin azure, unguled gules. 
He died in 1352. 

At p. 205 of the same manuscript is tricked another seal, unfortunately 
without legend, or charter, or any explanatory observation, but which is evi- 
dently one of the same family. 





It exhibits two shields, suspended together from the branches of a tree, 
the dexter one charged with three crescents, the sinister crusilly with three 
fish hauriant. Above the shields is a leopard’s head, that “ part of the 
Goldsmithes’ armes” being in this instance taken as a badge, and not as a 
charge of the shield. 

The arms displayed on these seals will be found connected in various ways 
with others which I shall now proceed to notice. 

In the first place, the general resemblance has already appeared between 
the coats of Bray, Gloucester, and Ely, each having a chevron between two 
leopard’s heads and—in the case of Bray a third leopard’s head, in the case 
of Gloucester a fish, in the case of Ely a garb. 

2. Ely is resembled by Bryan, which has also a fish naiant in chief. 

3. Syward is resembled by Rydon. 
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4. The third coat of the second charter is very closely resembled by 
Sewynton. 

5. The crescents of the anonymous seal occur again on the chevron of 
Bryan, and on two of the quarters of Rydon. 

6. The coat of crosslets and fishes in the same seal is repeated by Ostrich, 
Porte, and Hadresham. 

7. The two last named have three leopard’s heads in or upon a chief. 


Bryan. This coat appears at a later date than most of 
the rest. It was borne by Alderman John Bryan in the 


reign of Henry the Fifth: and who appears to have died in ‘. 





his shrievalty, in 1418. It is blazoned, Azure, on a chev- 
ron or three crescents of the first, in chief a fish naiant 
argent. 

Rypon. The arms of Syward follow the disposition of 
the coat of the Goldsmiths’ Company, in the field being | ©) 7 
parted quarterly. In his first and fourth quarters he y 
placed a garb: and in the second and third the leopard’s G 
heads of the Goldsmiths. So, in the coat which in Glover's 
Ordinary is ascribed to “ Rydon, of Kent,” ? there are leo- 
pard’s heads in the second and third quarters. It is Quarterly per fess 
indented gules and argent, two crescents and two leopard’s heads counter- 
changed. The family of Rydon, or Ryton, is stated to have dwelt in Kent, 
and also in Shropshire.4 

SEwyYNTON. This coat, without colours, is ascribed in 
Glover's Ordinary to “ Sewynton, vel Selston, of Kent.” The 
fish in saltire are obviously derived from the arms of the 
Company of Stockfishmongers; and the third seal of the 
second charter only differs from it in having garbs in place 
of the leopard’s heads in chief and base. I do not find the 
name, in either orthography, in the History of Kent; but Edmondson gives 
for the nearly similar name of Sevington this coat, Gules, two lucies in sel- 
tire argent. 








P Transcript by John Withy. 4 Edmondson’s Heraldry. 
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Ostricu. The second coat on the anonymous seal is 
found for the name of Ostrich. Thomas Ostrich was 
buried in the church of Saint Alban’s Wood-street in 1483 
with these arms, Gules, crusilly and three fish hauriant 
argent." He was a Haberdasher ; but the ancestor who first 
assumed the arms may have belonged to the Fishmongers. 

Porte. In the next the leopard’s head appears, not 
above, as in the anonymous seal, but on the shield. 
It is the coat of Hugh Porte, who was Sheriff of London we 
in 1302, an earlier date than the preceding examples, | 
but whose Company is not recorded, though his armorial 
device alone may now be considered to determine it. He 
bore, Azure, crusilly or, and two fish endorsed argent, 
on a chief gules three leopard’s heads of the second. These arms were 
in old St. Paul’s, “both in the north and south windowes of the quyer, 
nerest the roofe of the churche,”* and they commemorated a _benefac- 
tion which had been made by Hugh de Pourte’s executors in 11 Edw. 
II. of 18s. yearly rent, to maintain one taper of three pounds weight to 
burn upon the altar of our Lady every day during her mass, and at every 
procession of the quire before the same altar.‘ 


HapRESHAM. In Glover's Ordinary of Arms is a coat — 
formed on nearly the same model as the last, assigned to 63 @ os) 
“John Hardresham, of Surrey, qui obijt A° 1417.” It is 


Azure, a fess gules between three leopard’s heads in chief, 
and three lucies and six crosslets in base or. I have traced the 
authority of this coat to be a sepulchral brass in the church 
of Lingfield," of the date above stated; and the real name to be Hadresham, 
subsequently written Hathersam. The epitaph, but without the arms, is 
thus given by Manning and Bray :* 

“On a brass plate, on a gravestone: Hic jacet Johannes Hadresham, qui 
obiit in festo apostolorum Symonis et Jude, anno d’ni Mill’imo cece. xvij. 
cujus anime propicietur Deus. Amen.” 


r Glover's Ordinary. * MS. Lansdowne, 874, f. 117°. * Dugdale’s St. Paul's. 
“ Information of the Rev. T. Streatfeild, F.S.A. * Hist. of Surrey, ii. 358 ; Aubrey, iii. 59. 
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The manor of Hathersham, from which the name was derived, is in the 
parish of Nutfield, and extending into the adjoining parishes of Horley, 
Burstowe, and Horne. The first of the name is, in 1317, 10 Edw. II.,a John, 
son of James, with whom also a James occurs as a witness.’ Other particu- 
lars of the family will be found in the History of Surrey, for which county 
John de Hadresham was M.P. in 13, 14, 20, and 29 Edw. III.,? and another 
John, his grandson, in 2, 5,7, 11, and 13 Richard II.,and 1 Henry IV. This 
is the person buried at Lingfield. He died 28 October, 5 Henry V., leaving 
his wife Agnes then pregnant, but, in default of the issue to be born, his 
heirs were his cousins, daughters of Christina, sister of William Hathersam, 
viz., Alice Virle, aged 50 and upwards, and Joane, wife of John Silverton, 
aged 40 and upwards." 

In a note-book of Philipot’s, MS. Harl. 3917, fol. 1, is a “ Funeral Escot- 
cheon of Sandes” (or Sondes), impaling At Towne, and therefore of the reign 
of Edward IV., in which the coat of Hathersam (omitting only the crosslets) 
occurs as the fourth quartering of Sondes; and at Potingden or Puttenden, 
in the neighbourhood of Lingfield, still remains an old piece of painted 
glass of the arms of Sondes and Towne, which, though now indistinct, was 
apparently the same as the “funeral escotcheon.” In what manner the 
quartering of Hadresham was derived to the family of Sondes does not 
appear by their usual pedigrees, and, as any explanation I could offer 
would be merely conjectural, I must leave it to be unravelled in the genea- 
logical volume which we have so long expected from the hands of the Rev. 
Thomas Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, to whom I am indebted for this circum- 
stance being made known to me. 

I have thus recovered several coats of this family of arms, some of the 
owners of which are ascertained to have been Fishmongers. Whether any of 
them were Goldsmiths does not appear, nor are we told that the Goldsmiths 
took part of the Fishmongers’ arms, as the Fishmongers did of the Goldsmiths, 
though it might be expected that the participation would be reciprocal. 

¥ Hist. of Surrey, ii. 274. 

* See Hist. of Surrey, Introduction, vol. i. p. liv. In vol. ii. 273, the reign is mis-stated “ Edw. I.” 


instead of Edw. IIL., and also the shrievalty of John de Hadresham as “ 1397” instead of 1379. 
* Ing. post mort. 5 Henry V. 
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I should not suppose that this mode of forming arms continued for an ex- 
tended period of time, as, if so, its records would not be so obscure as they 
are, nor its relics so little known. I conclude it to have been practised in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and have not traced any of the coats as 
borne at a later date than the reign of Henry V., at the beginning of the 
fifteenth. I have now pursued the investigation into every source of infor- 
mation that at first view seems obvious, but I indulge the hope that, when 
attention has been once directed to the point, other facts will occur either in 
books, in seals, or in church monuments, which will throw a further light upon 
this or similar chapters of the much neglected antiquities of English heraldry. 

It is sufficiently clear that at an early period of the art of blazon, long be- 
fore the incorporation of the College of Heralds, not only the military but also 
the commercial section of the community had their appropriate and signi- 
ficant coat-armour. The absolute necessity of seals, for legal purposes, must 
have contributed materially to its fabrication. In the third seal of our second 
charter the devices are not placed upon a shield; and in the anonymous seal 
the leopard’s head is not the charge of a shield, but an attendant badge: but 
when the badge, or device, composed either of one or more figures, was once, 
as in the other examples, placed upon a shield, it settled into a “coat of 
arms,” and, handed down in that form to posterity, it became the symbolic 
evidence of descent, alliance, and consanguinity. 

Even in the reign of Edward I. the fraternities of London had their 
several cognisances or badges, worn on the sleeve in the same manner as for 
many subsequent centuries by the retainers of the nobility, and still by 
the almsmen of some public charities, and by watermen, firemen, &c. When 
the citizens, in the year 1299, went out to meet the new Queen Mar- 
garet, they were all attired in one livery of red and white, but had on their 
sleeves the distinctive badges of their crafts.” It would be an interesting dis- 
covery to finda list of these cognisances, and to learn how far they have been 
handed down in the existing shields of the Companies and of private families. 


>» « The quene was conveyed unto London, agayne whom the cytezyns upon the nombre of vi. C_ 
rode in one lyverey of rede and whyte, with the conysaunce(s) of dyvers mysteries browderyd upon 
theyr slevys.”—Fabyan’s Chronicle. 

































XXXVI. Description of the Refectory of the Priory of Great Mal- 
vern. In a Letter from Epwarp Brore, Esq., D.C.L., 
F-S.A., to Atsert Way, Esq., Director. 


Read April 18, 1844. 


My Dear Sir, 4, Manchester Square, April 6, 1844. 

I have great pleasure in complying with your wish to have copies of my 
sketches of the Refectory of the Priory at Great Malvern for publication in the 
Archaeologia of the Society of Antiquaries. (Plates XX. XXI.) It may add 
something to the interest of the subject, and at the present moment may 
furnish an useful illustration of the danger to which the valuable remains of 
the olden times are exposed for want of proper and effectual protection, were 
I to describe the circumstances under which I found this interesting speci- 
men of the domestic architecture of the 14th century, and its subsequent 
fate. The story is told in few words. In the year 1837, I discovered it in 
the state represented in the sketches; two years subsequently it had ceased 
to exist. Owing, I believe, to the exterior having been very much disguised by 
recent repairs, it had remained unnoticed until the period above named, when 
curiosity led me to Malvern, to examine the beautiful Priory Church at that 
place. After gratifying this feeling, I devoted the little time I had to spare 
to an examination of the surrounding buildings, when my attention was 
attracted by a large barn, at a short distance to the south, in which I fancied 
I could discern some indications of old work in traceried windows. Having 
obtained an entrance to the interior, I found it nearly filled with the produce 
of the farm to which it was attached; but the extraordinary and beautiful 
roof stood clear and free above the accumulated produce with which the 
lower part was incumbered. Not anticipating such a discovery, the little 
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time I had to spare only allowed me to make one hurried sketch of the exte- 
rior and one of the interior, with a few memoranda of mouldings ; delighted 
with the opportunity of securing so much, and hoping at some future time 
to revisit the place for the purpose of making more careful notes of its pro- 
portions, construction, and peculiarity of form and ornament. Before, how- 
ever, this opportunity occurred, the utilitarian spirit of its possessor had 
occasioned its entire demolition ; and I regret very much to add, that, not- 
withstanding I had mentioned my discovery to several antiquaries who take 
an interest in the ancient domestic architecture of the country, I believe it 
was seen by few and drawn by none. My own sketches may, therefore, as 
far as I am aware, be considered as the only records of a specimen of do- 
mestic work which belongs to an early period, is interesting as connected 
with an important monastic establishment, and more so for the peculiarities 
of its decorations, which, as far as I know, are unique in their application to 
such a purpose. 

I have stated this to be the Refectory of the Priory, and I believe I am 
correct in so designating it. It stood north and south, and there can be no 
doubt, from the unequivocal character of the ornaments and details, that it 
belonged to the early part of the reign of Edward III. It consisted of a 
parallelogram, by far the larger portion whereof was occupied by the hall: 
a partition across the south end, having two doors in it, separated a small 
portion, which no doubt contained the butteries. It was constructed entirely 
of timber, the hall being divided into four bays by three principals, with 
intermediate subordinate principals to give support to the purlins. In each 
of the bays were two tiers of square-headed traceried windows (except in 
one of the bays, where a plain door formed an entrance from the outside), 
the pattern of the tracery being varied, as was usual in works of the period. 
The main timbers were framed into each other by tenons and mortices, and 
further secured by wooden pegs. The ornaments of the principals were 
wrought out of the solid timbers; but the windows and door were worked 
separately, and fixed in their places by notches in the main timbers. It is 
difficult, without a very careful examination of these very ancient timber 
buildings, to say whether they were constructed of oak or of chesnut; but 
the probability is that by far the greater number were formed of the former 
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material. As far as my recollection goes I should say that this building was 
in a very sound, substantial, and genuine state, the only repairs it had 
undergone consisting of the renovation of the external boarding ; there does 
not therefore appear to have been any urgent necessity for its demolition. 

As I before stated, the loss of this very interesting specimen of ancient 
domestic art affords too valuable an opportunity to be lost for pressing upon 
the attention of every zealous antiquary the urgent necessity of prompt, 
energetic, and judicious measures, for securing, as far as practicable, those 
remains which have escaped a similar fate. It is not that the extensive 
destruction of such remains which has taken place in times past, and which 
antiquaries have had such frequent reason to deplore, is always to be 
attributed to a wanton disregard on the part of their possessors to the merits 
of the specimens which have thus been sacrificed, or to the vaiue set upon 
them by men of cultivated taste: it quite as frequently happens that their 
destruction has been the result of mere ignorance, stimulated to mischief by 
utilitarian considerations. It is however to be hoped that the time has now 
arrived when their value will be more generally and correctly estimated, and 
that the exertions of our intelligent antiquaries, by diffusing a more general 
taste for such objects, and keeping a watchful eye over them, will contribute 
largely to their preservation, and do away with the reproach of coldness and 
apathy to the fate of our national monuments. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


EDWARD BLORE. 


Atsert Way, Esq. 
Director, S.A. 
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AT A COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
DECEMBER 15, 1776, 


RESOLVED. 


That such curious Communications as the Council shall not think 


proper to publish entire, be extracted from the Minutes of the 


Society, and formed into an Historical Memoir, to be annexed to 


each future Volume of the Archzologia. 
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Torques, found at Wraxall, in the county of Somerset. 


3rd Feb. 1842. The Rev. H. T. Ettacomse, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Bitton, near 
Bristol, exhibited the Cast of a very beautiful Torques, accompanied by a Letter to 
Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, of which the following is an extract : — 

“ The original was found about three years ago, in the parish of Wraxall, Somerset, 
on the premises of Mr. Coathupe, about fifty yards north of his residence, (the Tower 
House,) about a foot under the surface of the grass, and within an inch or two of the rock 
which there crops out. No other relic of antiquity was found near it; but in the neigh- 
bourhood there are several vestiges of Roman earth-works. 

“Mr. Coathupe, who made the cast, has analysed the alloy of which the original is 
composed ; copper predominates in it, the other metal being either lead, antimony, or 
zinc. 

“ The cast is a faithful representation of the original, in colour, and in everything but 
weight, which is 3 lbs. 10 oz. avoirdupois. The original has every appearance of having 
been adorned with precious stones. 

“The Torques was an ornament of early and general use, not only among the 
Gauls and Romans, but from the date of the Patriarchs. Mr. Charles Harford, in 
the 14th vol. of the Archeologia (page 94) has given an interesting and valuable paper 
on this Ornament, to which little can be added. I would, however, beg to offer an 
opinion, that the present specimen seems to have been fitted together in two halves, not 
with a hinge, but with a clasp, or a ‘ joggle joint,’ (to use a mason’s term) and pins. The 

joints, through length of time, are now oxidated together ; but there is not the least ap- 
pearance of any hinge. This circumstance reminds me of a passage in Cicero, where he 
says that Titus Manlius obtained the name of Torquatus, having taken a torques from 
a Gaul. He uses the words ‘torque detracto,’ words which I believe imply violence 
in taking it off, which would be necessary in the case of joints, such as these seem to 
have been. 

“The passage to which I refer is in the Offices, book 3, § 31. ‘ Hic Manlius is est, 
qui ad Anienem Galli, quem ab eo provocatus occiderat, torque detracto, cognomen 
invenit.’” 
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Foundations of the Roman Walls of London. 


10:h Feb. 1842. Witt1am Devonsuire Savy, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., com- 
municated a description of the Roman foundations discovered in the course of exca- 
vations for building the French Protestant Church, at the east end of Bull and Mouth 
Street, Aldersgate Street, in December, 1841. 

The portion of wall exposed to view ran west and east, and its continuation under 
the present pavement indicates the exact spot where stood the entrance into the city 
in this direction, this being the northern gate, until about a century ago, when Alders- 
gate, which had sustained material damage in the great fire of 1666, was taken down. 

At the depth of 114 feet from the present surface, immediately resting on a loamy 
clay, which has evidently been deposited by water, was found a layer of angular flint 
stones as a basement; these, no doubt, were closely rammed down. This mass is now 
infiltrated by an unctuous brown clay, probably the effects of percolation from the cir- 
cumjacent earth ; these flints are continued to the height of one foot six inches; above 
which are placed layers of angular uncut stones, imbedded in grouting or mortar, used by 
the Romans in the construction of buildings intended to be permanent. This stone is 
chiefly the Kentish ragstone, or greensand stone of geologists, abundant in the neigh- 
hourhood of Maidstone, interspersed with dark brown ferruginous sandstone, an upper 
division of the same geological series; this portion extends in height 4 feet 6 inches, 
and is covered by two courses of tiles, laid horizontally. These tiles are 14 inch in 
thickness, and about 18 inches by 12 in. square; they are embedded in the same kind 
of mortar or grouting which has been mentioned. Above these tiles is another portion 
of wall constructed of the ragstone only, extending in height 2 feet 6 inches; over this 
are two courses of tiles, surmounted by another course of Kentish ragstone, the pieces 
of which it is composed being smaller in size than those below, but constructed in a 
similar manner, and terminating 18 inches under the present pavement. 

This foundation wall is about 10 feet in height, and gradually becomes narrower in 
the different ascending stages, the flint basement being 94 feet in width, the first divi- 
sion of the wall above the flints 9 feet, the next part above the tiles 7 feet, the next 
stage decreasing, until at the present level it is only 6 feet in width. This construction 
was admirably adapted to support a considerable weight above the surface, forming alto- 
gether a solid basement ; and even now, being excluded from the atmosphere, not the 
least appearance of decay can be traced. The materials of which this wall was com- 
posed, were unquestionably brought from Kent, and probably from the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone, no such stone being found nearer London; the same remark applies to 
the ferruginous sandstone. The flints also appear to be from the same county, being of 
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the kind known to geologists as the angular or unrolled flints of the chalk series ; these 
are found in abundance about Northfleet and Purfleet, from which district probably the 
chalk was brought for the mortar or grouting, used in large quantities in these walls. 
The probable mode of transport was by small vessels down the Medway, and up the 
river Thames, which appears to have been the line of an active transit at that period. 
This opinion is corroborated by the discoveries of a station near Maidstone, another at 
Strood, close to Rochester bridge, and Roman remains along the right bank of the 
Medway, before the junction of its upper branch with the Thames. The tiles might be 
formed from the argillaceous loam excavated for the foundations, and well adapted for 
the purpose. 

The mural defences here described seem to have been bounded by a ditch of 
considerable depth, as the workmen, when prosecuting the works to the northward, 
had to excavate upwards of 20 feet for a foundation, through an unctuous black 
earth or sediment, which, no doubt, had been accumulating in the water of the ditch for 
centuries. Fragments of Samian pottery, with many bones and horns of ruminant ani- 
mals were also found ; and between the ditch and the wall were dug up several handles 
of amphore, three glass lachrymatories, and an urn of a peculiar shape ; near the bottom 
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of the ditch was discovered a mass of wicker work, so much decomposed that on being 
touched it fell to a brown powder. This had perhaps been placed to prevent the earth 
from falling into and choking up the water-way, covered up by subsequent depositions. 

On the opposite side of Aldersgate-street, exactly in a line with this foundation, the 
same structure is continued, forming the present boundary in the basement story of two 
houses; from thence it is continued in a northerly direction to Cripplegate church- 
yard, where there is still a perfect bastion, placed precisely at the spot where the wall 
turns off at a right angle to the eastward, along the street called London Wall. 

Many opportunities having occurred of inspecting these foundations from Aldersgate- 
street to Tower Hill, the conclusion may be drawn that the whole of the erection was 
formed in accordance with an uniform plan, consistent with the practice of the Roman 
architects; that the materials were brought to the spot, the tiles prepared, and the exca- 
vations dug, previous to their commencing the work ; hence the regularity of the plan, 
uniformity of execution, and the massiveness of structure. 


Ancient Colossal Statue near Magnesia. 


17th Feb, 1842. H. E. Srrickuanp, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., communicated the 
following description of an ancient colossal statue, carved in a rock, near Magnesia in 
Asia Minor: 

“The curious relic of antiquity which I am about to describe appears to have escaped 


the notice of the more modern travellers in Asia Minor. Although this ancient 
sculpture is within an easy day’s journey of Smyrna, yet, being situated on a cross road 
not leading directly to that emporium, it has attracted far less attention than it deserves. 
I have hence considered that a brief description, accompanied by a sketch made on the 
spot, may not be uninteresting to the Society of Antiquaries, and may lead others to 
examine this relic with more care than I was able to do during my hasty visit in 
April, 1836." 

“The road from Magnesia» to Sardis proceeds for several miles along the northern 
foot of Mount Sipylus. This lofty mountain, composed of compact grey cretaceous 
limestone, not unlike the carboniferous limestone of Derbyshire in appearance, rises 


* A short notice of my visit to this statue is inserted in Mr. Hamilton’s Researches in Asia 
Minor, vol. i. p. 50. 

® This name is sometimes written Manisa, but it is more correct to retain the ancient orthography. 
The modern Greeks spell it Mayveoia, but the y being mute, and the penultimate accented, they 
pronounce it as an Englishman would Maniseeah. 
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abruptly from the alluvial plain of the Hermus.* It presents in many places a precipi- 
tous cliff, occasionally perforated with sepulchral chambers which have been long since 
plundered, and exhibit no feature of interest. Numerous springs rise at the foot of the 
mountain, and form a small marsh, which Chandler conjectures to be the lake Sale, 
mentioned by Pausanias as the site of the ancient town of Sipylus, destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

“One of these springs near a cafinet, about four miles east of Magnesia, is more 
abundant than the rest, and at the early hour of my visit felt warm to the touch, though 
without the aid of a thermometer I should hestitate in pronouncing it thermal. Im- 
mediately above this spring is a steep and rugged ascent, terminating at the height of 
about one hundred feet in a vertical face of rock, in which is sculptured the colossal 
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© For an account of the geology of Mount Sipylus see Geol. Trans. ser. 2, vol. v. p. 399. 
4 Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, ch. 79. Pausanias, Ach. ch. 24. 
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statue in question. It represents a figure sitting on a throne, and contained in a niche. 
Its height from the base of the niche to the crown of the head may be about twenty 
feet; but, as I had not leisure for taking measurements, this statement is only to be 
regarded as an approximation. ‘The attitude of the figure is stiff and formal, devoid of 
grace and dignity, and indicating a period of art long anterior to those beautiful speci- 
mens of classic sculpture which abound in other parts of Asia Minor. The upper 
parts of the figure are quite detached from the rock behind, the niche being excavated 
to a considerable depth, and forming a concave roof over the head of the statue. 
Notwithstanding this protection, it has suffered so much from the ravages of time, that 
the features and the component parts of the costume are hardly traceable; and I can 
therefore give no further details respecting it, but must refer the reader to the sketch 
in the preceding page. 

“This rude specimen of sculpture seems to be quite sui generis, as 1 am not aware of 
any other example of a similar statue in Asia Minor. Its vast antiquity seems evident 
from the rude proportions, the colossal size, the weather-beaten surface, and from the 
circumstance that the style is completely different from any known sculpture of the 
classic Greek, the Roman, or any later age. On referring to ancient authors there 
seems little doubt that we here behold the very ancient statue of Cybele mentioned by 
Pausanias as having been sculptured by- Broteas, son of Tantalus, on a rock named 
Coddinus, on the north side of Sipylus, in the country of the Magnesians. After men- 
tioning that the town of Acrie possessed the most ancient statue of this goddess in 
Peloponnesus, he adds, “drei Maynor ye, Oi ra mpds Boppay vépovrac rov LerbXAov, rovross éri 
Koddivoy rérpa pnrpds tare Oedy apyadraroy dravrwv fiyadpar roujoa be bi Mayynres duro 
Bporéay Aé-your: roy Tavradov.” (Lacon. ch, 22. 

“ If this conjecture be correet, we may assign a date to the sculpture of about 1250 
B.C. 

The only other supposition respecting it is, that this statue is the figure of Niobe 
lamenting for her children as alluded to by Homer (Il, ©. 614.), and mentioned by Pau- 
sanias in the following words :— 


‘6 ? - o ‘ , s » ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
laury rH Niwjpny cai avros ¢idoy dveMOwy és rov Limvioy ro opos* 1 ee mAnciov fey weTpa 


Kat Konpves dare, older Taporte oyipa Tapexopevos yuvakds, ovre GAAws ovTE TevBovans* ec d¢ 


Ye Toppwrépw yevou, i Saxpupéevny Odgers Opgy Kai Karnoh yuvaixa.” ( Attic. ch. 21.) 


“ It seems clear that this passage cannot refer to the sculpture in question ; for, in 
the first place, Pausanias states that he saw Niobe as he was going up Mount Sipylus, 
whereas our statue can only be seen by a person going along the plain between Magnesia 
and Sardis, and is not visible from any of the tracks over the mountain. It is further 
evident that Pausanias here refers to some natural rock which, when viewed at a distance, 
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bore a resemblance to a human form, but lost that appearance on a near approach, a 
description quite inapplicable to the unquestionably artificial sculpture above described. 

“ No modern traveller seems to have described this statue except Chishull, who merely 
surveyed it from the road below, and considered it to be the figure of Niobe. Chandler 
and Emerson both passed within 100 yards of it without noticing it. The former fancied 
that he saw the form of Niobe in the rude outline of some cliff about a mile from Mag- 
nesia,f but his account is very obscure, and, I believe, no succeeding traveller has verified 
his conjecture. Emerson involves the matter in confusion by connecting Chishull’s 
description of the statue with Chandler’s fanciful account of the lights and shadows on 
the cliff at Magnesia.¢ Whether or not the latter be right in his identification of Niobe, 
it seems quite clear that the statue here described is not that personage. If it be not 
the statue of Cybele which Pausanias mentions, we may suppose that it represents some 
deity presiding over the spring below, or possibly some hero whose tomb may be con- 
cealed in the rock behind.” 





English Poetical Manuscript in the Chetham Library. 


17th Feb. 1842. James Orcuarp Hauiiwewr, Esq. F.S.A. communicated an 
account of a curious English poetical manuscript of the fifteenth century, preserved 
in the Chetham Library at Manchester : 

“ Owing to the want of efficient catalogues,” he observes, “the paleographical treasures 
of provincial English libraries are very imperfectly appreciated. The Chetham Library at 
Manchester contains many valuable manuscripts which appear to be nearly unknown, or 
at least are not alluded to in the ordinary works on the subjects to which they refer. 
For instance, a remarkably fine copy of the Flores Historiarum of Matthew of West- 
minster is preserved there, and possesses a more than ordinary value from its having 
belonged formerly to the monastery of which its writer was a member, no doubt tran- 
scribed in its scriptorium, and contains besides most curious and valuable contemporary 
historical notes. A very curious astronomical manuscript of the time of Edward IV. 
may also be mentioned as containing an astrological volvelle, an instrument {mentioned 
by Chaucer, and is the only specimen I believe now remaining in which the steel stylus 
or index has been preserved im its original state. 


© Travels in Turkey, p. 12. ‘ Travels in Asia Minor, ch. 79. 


& Letters from the Egean, vol. i. p. 225. 
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“ But the volume to which I now wish to draw attention is a large folio manuscript 
written on thick paper about the middle of the fifteenth century, consisting for the most 
part of early English poetry, and containing several articles of interest and value, which 
may be searched for elsewhere in vain. The pieces are in the following order :— 

1. Life of the glorious virgyn Seint Dorothea, in prose. 

2. The assumpcion of the Blessed Virgin, in verse. 

Beginning as follows :— 

“A merye tale telle I may 
Of Seynt Marye that swete may, 
Alle this tale and this lesson 
Is of here holy assumpcion, 
And howe she was from erthe i-nom 
Unto the blysse with her sonne. 
Kynge of Hevyn hym all blesse 
That here this tale more and lesse.”’ 

3. The lyf of Seynt Anne, in verse. 

Beginning as follows :— 

*O blessed Jhesu that art fulle of myght, 
The gronde of vertu and of alle goodnes, 
Quykkyn my derknes and sende me sum lyght, 
Fore in the ys verrey sekyrnes.” 


1. “ Here begynnythe the lyf of Seynt Katerin, and how she was maried to oure Lord.” 

Written in prose, 

5. The proverbs of Cato, in verse. 

Beginning as follows :— 

* Whan I advertice in my remembraunce, 
And see how felle folke erren grevously, 
In the way of vertuus governaunce, 
I have supposed in myselffe that y 
Ought to support and counsaile prudently, 
Thaym to be gloryous in lyuyng, 
And how they shalle hemselffe to honore brynge.” 

6. “ Here begynneth a good tale of Torrence of Portyngale,” in verse. 

This is one of the most curious early English metrical romances that have descended 
to modern times. The present copy is unique, and hitherto unpublished. Torrent of 
Portugal was one of those ancient knights who vanquished giants, lions, dragons, &c., 
overthrew castles and cities, and got so accustomed to that kind of work that the accom- 
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plishment followed as a matter of course. This relation fills eighty-eight closely-written 
folio leaves of the manuscript, but unfortunately lines required for the metre are occa- 
sionally omitted. In selecting an extract from this curious romance, I prefer the follow- 
ing account of King Colomond being put out to sea by his nobles in the “ rotten 
carcase of a boat,” because it is so very similar to the story of Prospero, in Shake- 


speare’s well-known romantic drama. 7 


“ Lordis, he said, he is a kyng, 

Men may hym nether hede ne heng—" 
Thus said they everychone. 

They ordenyd a shipp alle of tree, 

And sett hym oute into the see, 
Among the wawes to gone. 

Gret lordis of that lond 

Assentid to that comland 
That hold shold it be: 

In the havyn of Portyngale 

There stode shippes of hede vale 
Of irun and of tree. 

A bote of tre they brought hym befforn, 

Fulle of holis it was boryn, 
Howselle and shryfte had he.” 


However, the fates of Colomond and Prospero were probably different. 


“ The shipmen brought Ser Colomond, 
And sent hym fforth within a stound, 
As ffar as it were: 
Wott ye welle and understond, 
He come never ayen to lond, 
Such stormes ffound he there.” 


This copy, as I said before, is unique; but it may be mentioned that there are a few 
leaves of an early printed edition in Douce’s collection at Oxford, likewise unique. The 
whole romance is so very curious, and so well worthy of publication, that I have at 
considerable pains made a minutely accurate transcript of it, and collated it twice with 
the original. This transcript shall be open for the perusal of any member of the Society 
who may wish to make himself acquainted with the contents of so curious a document.! 


» fe. behead nor hang. ' Since published, 8vo. 1842. 
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7. Two hymns to the Virgin Mary, in verse. 

8. The tale of Bevys of Hampton, in verse. 

9. The tale of Ipomadon, in verse. 

10. A good boke of keroyng and norture, in verse. 

11. An account of the feast of the Lady Comynes, in prose. 
12. A list of wardens and bailiffs of London. 

13. A curious ballad of a tyrannical husband. * 


The Skew Bridge at Rimini, in Italy. 


7th April 1842. The following Letter from Tuomas Dry, Esq. to Sin Henry 
ELuis, was read, upon the early construction of Skew Bridges. 


21, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
15th March, 1842. 

Sir,—An article on “ Skew Bridges” which I lately perused in a work in the course 
of publication in monthly parts,! brought to my recollection the oblique direction of the 
piers of an ancient Roman bridge, and, although I may be exposed to the reproach of 
meddling with a matter wholly out of the range of my own profession, my zeal for anti- 
quity, and a hope that I may be the means of causing further inquiry on the subject, in- 
duce me to send you the following notes. 

The author of the article alluded to seems to be somewhat surprised at the pre- 
sumption of the engineers of the present day in claiming to be the first to use “ oblique 
arches” or “ skew bridges,” and refers to a paper by Mr. Chapman in the Encyclopedia 
Britanica, and the bridges built by that engineer, as wholly forgotten, and also to a 
bridge mentioned by Mr. Albano in a note to his description, in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Institute of Civil Engineers, of the Cavaliere Mosca’s bridge over 
the Dora Riparia at Turin, where in the text it is truly stated that the art of building 
oblique arches is not of recent origin in Italy, but which the note explains to refer to its 
being known as early as the year 1530. Mr. Chapman appears to have considered the 
use of such arches quite modern, and Mr. Albano gives no particulars of the bridge he 
mentions, except that it was built by Nicolé detto il Tribolo over the Mugnone near 


* Since printed in the Reliquia Antique. 


' The Penny Cyclopedia. 
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Florence ; and Vasari, to whom he refers, vol. ii. p. 557 (the edition with Bottari’s notes, 
Rome, 1759), in the life of that sculptor and architect, merely says that outside of the 
Porta a San Gallo, on the great road to Bologna, he built a bridge over the Mugnone, 
and, “ because the river crossed the road obliquely, he made the arch also oblique, so 
that it received the river obliquely, which was a new thing and much praised, particu- 
larly his making the arch of oblique courses of stone, which succeeded perfectly ; and in 
short this bridge is very graceful, and a beautiful work.” ™ 

Signore Tommaso Temanza, whose professional labours continued during 55 years, 
as he himself states in the latest of his writings that | have met with,” published in 1781, 
at which time he was architect and engineer to the republic of Venice, was sent about 
the year 1740, with a relation, to examine the bridge over the Marecchia, at Rimini, 
anciently Ariminum, then somewhat out of repair, and, after advising as to its repara- 
tion, devoted a portion of his time to a careful examination, measurement, and descrip- 
tion of the two most interesting and best preserved Roman architectural monuments of 
the city, viz. the bridge and the arch of Augustus, and subsequently published a de- 
scription of them with plates in a small folio volume printed at Venice in 1741, ° a copy 
of which was lent to me when I was at Rimini some years ago. It is to his description 
of the bridge that I propose to advert. 

Of the importance of the bridge at the time of its erection, being on the Via Fla- 
minia, just on the Roman side of the point where the Via milia joins it, there can be 
no doubt, and as little of its sound construction, as it has continued in use from the time 
of its being built to the present. Without attempting to fix the very year when it was 
completed, it was finished beyond all question near the commencement of the first cen- 
tury. The ancient inscriptions on the bridge itself show its real age : 


IMP.CAESAR.DIVi.F.AVGVSTVS.PONTIFEX. MAXIM.COS. X/ILIMP.XX.TRIBVNIC,POTESTAT. 





XXXVII.P.P. 
DEDERE. 


TI.CAESAR. DIVI. AVGVSTIL.F.DIVL.IVLI.N.AVG VST. PONTIF. MAXIM.COS8S, IV.IMP. VIII. TRIB. 





POTEST.XXII. 


m | give the original of the technical part of the description, as | may perhaps have erred in the 
translation. “Il qual ponte, perché il fiume attraversa la strada in isbieco, fece fare il Tribolo 
sbiecando anch’ egli I'arco, secondo, che sbiecamente imboccava il fiume, che fu cosa nuova e molto 
lodata ; facendo massimamente congiugnere l’arco di pietra sbiecata, in modo da tutte le bande.” 

n Antica Pianta della inclita cittd di Venezia, delineata circa la meta del 12mo Secolo, di Tom- 
maso Temanza, architetto ed ingegnere della serenissima Repubblica di Venezia, socio qnorario delle 


due reali accademie di Paregi e di Tolosa in Francia, &c. 
® Vide his dedication and preface. This work is in the library of the British Museum. 
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At the fourth page of his description Sig. Temanza proceeds thus: “ The river Marecchia 
passes under the bridge by five large arches, and by a straight channel of a width about 
equal to the length of the bridge empties itself into the sea.” At that time, about one 
Italian mile from the bridge. “ This channel makes almost a right angle in the direction 
of the lines B C in the plan with the line of the external face of the bridge next the sea 
shore, and serves as a harbour, but only for very small vessels.” * * > “Te 
mouth is inclined to the left, and there is on the other side a great bank of sand which is 
daily and visibly increasing.” * * * Neither side of the piers makes a right 
angle with the external faces of the bridge, but is inclined in the direction of the lines B 
A towards Rimini, that is to the right, which according to my belief was done for some 
very sufficient reason.” : 

To shew the degree of obliquity, I give a copy of so much of the plan as is neces- 


sary for that purpose. 


Llan of Frers of the Bridge of Augustus, at Rimana . 


“7.6 2.9.09 
43.2200 M4 . 50Q24.7 


The upper tigures shew the dimensions in Venetian feet. inches. and tweltth parts 
The lower figures in English teet and decimal parts. 1Ven. foot —1138 English. 


Rimini, it will be remembered, is on the right bank of the river, and there is on the 
left bank, just beyond the bridge, a suburb of some extent, now called Borgo San Gui- 
liano, and formerly Borgo dei S. S. Pietro e Paulo. The dimensions of the arches and 
piers, beginning from the left bank, are, in English feet and decimal parts, as follows : 

Feet. Feet. 
First arch, . 28°323 First pier, 13°229 
Second do. . 28°829 Second do. 14°509 
Third, or centre, 34°329 Third do. 14°446 
Fourth do. . 29°018 Fourth do. 13°434 
Fifth do. . 26°031. 

The distance D E, shewing the inclination of the centre pier, and Sig. Temanza makes 
all alike, measures feet 4°781, and the bridge from face to face, D F, feet 24°150. The 
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angles therefore of the sides of the piers with the faces of the bridge, instead of being 
90°, are less than 79°, being 78° 48’ nearly.” On the plan the measures are copied 
from the original in Venetian feet, inches, and twelfth parts, and also calculated in En- 
glish feet and decimal parts ; taking the Venetian foot as equal to 1:138 English foot, the 
mean of two authorities I have referred to for the proportion. 

Sig. Temanza proceeds, “ It will certainly not be easy to assign the true motive for 
this obliquity, neither on the other hand will it be difficult to say something on the point. 
No one can doubt that the piers of the bridge were inclined in the direction in which the 
Marecchia ran ; it follows that it must be believed that the mouth of the river was in the 
direction of the piers, that is, towards the city. And indeed in the careful search that I 
made for proofs I was informed by Sig. Giovanni Bianchi, professor of medicine in Ri- 
mini, who is well known in the republic of letters, that in some very ancient charters 
of the monastery of San Guiliano, the ancient bed of the river is often named as the 
boundary of property, a clear proof that it had formerly another direction.” 

On the motive for making the piers oblique I must add to the above that in a work 
published in Rome in 1768, without the author’s name, under the title “ Del Porto di 
Rimini. Lettera da un Riminese ad un Amico in Roma,” giving an account of some 
operations then lately carried on for the improvement of the port, the first plate being a 
plan of the river from just above the bridge to the sea, shows the direction of the river 
above, so far as it is given, to agree with that below, except that there is an elbow on the 
left bank immediately above the bridge, the river there taking a sudden turn towards the 
right, and so making the course of the stream at the bridge in the direction of the water- 
way under it. Unfortunately the work relates entirely to the port, and there is therefore 
very little of the river above the bridge shown. 

Sig. Temanza proceeds to point out various inaccuracies in Palladio’s description of 
this bridge, which is very short and is given in the note,? particularly in not showing the 


° Log. DE (47811) + log. radius = 10679528 
—_ Log. DF (24.1508) 1°382931 
Log. lan. F = 9296597 
Log. lan. 11° 11'53" = 9296596 
Angle F = 11° 11’ 53”. Angle E = 78° 48’ 7". 


P Palladio, lib. 3,c.11. Il ponte di Rimino é diviso in cinque archi; i tre di mezo sono iguali di 
larghezza di venticinque piedi, i due a canto le ripe sono minori, cio é larghi solo venti piedi. Sono 
tutti quest’ archi di mezo circulo, e il lor modeno é per la decima parte della luce dei maggiori, e per 
l’ottava parte della luce dei minori. I pilastri sono grossi poco meno della meta della luce degli 
archi maggiori. L’angolo dei speroni che tagliono l'acqua é retto, il che ho osservato che fecero gli 
antichi in tutti i ponti perche egli é molto piu forte dell’ acuto, e peré manco esposto a esser 
ruinato da gli arbori over da altra materia che venisse portata all’ ingid del fiume. 
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inclination of the piers and in representing the three middle arches as equal, they being 
equal in height only, which, measured from the chord of the arch, is 18°302 English feet 
(Ven. feet 16 1’), and that of the other two 16°967 English feet (Ven. feet 14 10 11”), 
and he farther observes that in his own®time the bridge was visible only from the 
chord of the centre arch, every thing below being buried in gravel. 

There being some discussion going on at this time among engineers as to the proper 
form of the voussoirs of oblique arches, I add what the author says of those of this 
bridge. “The wedges of the three middle arches are not less than Ven. feet 3 5’ high 
(English feet 3°388), and those of the two extreme arches, Ven. feet 2 7’ (English 
2°939), they are single pieces of stone much longer than than they are high,” * * * 
“and throughout the vault as high as the external wedges. No wedge can weigh less 
than a thousand pounds, and many weigh two or three thousand pounds each.4 The 
art with which they are joined is admirable; their interior faces are exquisitely smoothed, 
and I observed that the workmen had taken much more care in working the interior 
parts than in smoothing the exterior. They fit each other so exactly that a hair 
could not pass between them.” * * * “Many of them are split, and many others 
have holes in them. In the former appear those iron bolts or nails used by the 
ancients to unite great stones; these are well covered with lead, but many have been 
badly provided with this protection, and so the rust, occasioned by moisture, which will 
make its way through the closest joinings, has produced the mischief of these split- 
tings.” * * * “ Kach wedge has three bolts or nails, one corresponding to the angle 
formed by the two external faces, and the other two are over the two ends of the same.” 
(uno corrispondente all’ angole formato delle due faccie esterne, e gli altri due sono sopra 
luna e laltra estremita delle stesse.) “The interior parts are wholly without this 
fastening as having no need of it.” 

It may be asked how it has happened that the obliquity of the bridge has attracted 
and received so little notice ; an answer will be found in the following passage, in explana- 
tion of which it must be stated that the inscription given in a previous page is engraved 
on each side of the bridge, on the inner side of the parapet on portions of it raised 


above and projecting into the footways beyond the general lines, such portions being 
about 38 feet long, and placed opposite to each other. “That on the side next the sea, 
which has the more handsome elevation, was so placed that it corresponded in just 
symmetry with the centre arch, which was under it; not so however that on the other 


side next the mountain, for, by reason of the oblique direction of the piers and arches, 
it is out of just symmetry with the arch below, and is nearer to Rimini. This was done 
with excellent design, that the two inscriptions should appear on the road over the 


« What English weights these may be equivalent to I know not. 
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bridge directly opposite to each other, and that thus the traveller should not discover 
the obliquity of the piers.” This design has succeeded, but it may, perhaps, be ques- 
tionable whether other circumstances may not have contributed to cause the peculiarity 
of construction to escape notice. 
I remain, sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
THOMAS DRY. 
To Sir Henry Ellis, &e. &c., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 





Roman Antiquities found at and near Maidstone in Kent. 


7 April 1842. Tnomas Cuarues, Esq. of Chillington House, Maidstone, commu- 
nicated in a Letter to Cuartes Roacn Smita, Esq. an Account of various Roman 
Antiquities found at different times in and near that town, hitherto supposed by Cam- 
den and other antiquaries to have been the Vagniace mentioned in the second Iter of 
Antonine’s Itinerary. Mr. Charles, however, combats this appropriation, first, because 
it is impossible to reconcile the distance from London as marked in the Itinerary with 
the actual distance ; secondly, from the circuitous route required to attain it, contrary 
to the Roman practice ; thirdly, from the very few Roman remains, designating import- 
ance, found in or close to the town. 

Of antiquities found in late times in the town, Mr. Charles’s Letter enumerates 
various coins in large and second brass of Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius ; and in small brass of Carausius, Allectus, Constantinus, Constans, Constantinus 
junior, and Gratianus. A denarius of Trajan found in the river Len, and a coin of 
one of the Gordians. 

In 1836, he adds, the site of a small burial-place of the Romans was opened in dig- 
ging for the foundations of some houses on the east side of Wheler’s Street; at the 
lower end of which several human skeletons were found, an iron sword, the head of a 
small spear, and the umbo of a shield. About the middle and in the upper part of the 
street some urns were discovered, one of handsome form with two handles, and near it 
a circular fibula of gilt bronze ornamented with garnets. Two urns were found in St. 
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Faith’s Street ; and a small bronze figure, with two coins in large brass, were likewise 
found in the garden of Mr. Lamprey, at a short distance from Wheler’s Street. 

Newton, in his History of Maidstone, tells us that in 1711 a Roman burial-place 
was found at Vintners, about half a mile from the town, and shortly after a single urn, 
at a small distance from that place ; and that in 1715 several Roman urns and some 
libation vessels were found in East Street, which were preserved by Mr. Drayton, a 
surgeon. 

The most considerable discovery of antiquities in the neighbourhood of the town it 
appears was made in the winters of 1830 and 1831 on the range of chalk hills imme- 
diately above Kits Coty House, about four miles from Maidstone, placed upon an 
elevated spot, and commanding an extensive view of country, probably the remains of a 
speculum. Stones, paving, bonding and flue tiles, iron clamps, and other building 
materials were found there ; great quantities of pottery, some of which was of the red 


ware designated Samian ; one glass vessel ; fibule of different patterns ; and various small 
instruments, pickers, &c. On one side of the mound on which the building had been 


erected a human skeleton was discovered. 

On the summit of the hill, Roman coins were found in great variety, in first, second, 
and third brass; including amongst them coins of Augustus, Agrippa, Claudius, Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian (one with BRITANNIA in the exergue 
of the reverse), Antoninus Pius (one likewise with BRITANNIA COS. IIL), 
Faustina, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina the younger, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, Geta, 
Diadumenianus, Maesa, Alexander Severus, Gordian, Gallienus, Postumus, Maximian, 
Quintillus, Carausius, Licinius, Constantine the Great, Crispus, Helena, Constantine 
the younger, Constantius, Constans, Magnentius, Valens, Theodosius, and Arcadius. 
With these were found three Gaulish coins, two of which have been engraved in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for Oct. 1838, p. 84. 

Below the range of chalk hills on which the antiquities here described were found, 
Roman remains are frequently met with. Several urns of brown and black ware were 
dug up at Debtling, about a quarter of a mile from the foot of the hill, but no appear- 
ances of buildings were discovered. 

At Thornham, about a mile from the foot of the hill, and three miles to the east of 
Kits Coty House, the pavements and foundations of a considerable Roman mansion 
were uncovered in 1833. It was erected in a damp clayey meadow, and was probably 
surrounded by woods. Of the form no account could be given, as the occupier of the 
farm, of which it formed a part, had broken up everything before Mr. Charles obtained 
intelligence of the discovery. The field, however, was covered with fragments of pave- 
ment, which the labourers were breaking up when Mr. Charles saw it. The principal 
apartments appeared to have been covered with a thin stucco, not more than two-eighths 
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of an inch in thickness. The rooms were painted red, with borders of green and white. 
At one end of the building the workmen found a quantity of charcoal, some bricks like 
fire bricks channelled, and a few flints partially vitrified. Many animal bones, frag- 
ments of the horns of deer, and boar’s tusks, were scattered about ; a quantity of pottery 
of the common kind, much broken, was also found, with a few coins. Amongst the 
latter there was one in large brass of the younger Faustina, three or four small brass of 
Constantine, and a base denarius of Antoninus Pius, reverse BONVS EVENTVS. 

In 1834 several Roman cinerary urns were dug up in the grounds of Col. Jones at 
Hayle Place, half a mile from Maidstone. One of an elegant form was of light yellow 
ware; the others of brown earth. Many were totally destroyed by the workmen. A 
patera of Samian ware, with the name DOMITVS, was found with the urns. 

A Roman burial-place of considerable extent was found at Sutton Valence, from 
which Mr. Charles obtained a cup of the red ware, with the word QVINTI impressed 
upon it ; and a small brass key. 





Ancient Sculptures in the Church of Nétre Dame, at St. Omer. 


14th April, 1842. The following Letter from Wittiam Bromer, M.D. F.S.A. to 
Joun Gace Roxewoone, Esq. Director, was read. 


“Dear Sir, The Notice on certain sculptured slabs in the church of Notre Dame at 
St. Omer, contained in the Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries of the Morini, lately 
presented to us by M. Hermand—however creditable to him for its research and 
archeological observations—being accompanied by illustrations on a very small scale, 
I hope that the exhibition of some rubbings, which I made in 1836, from a few portions 
of this interesting pavement, will not be considered unacceptable. 

“The original situation of the subjects of these rubbings was in the choir of the above 
named church, and not, as commonly supposed, in the destroyed Cathedral of Therouenne. 
When last I saw them they were in the nave and transepts, but they have been again 
removed, for better preservation, to the walls and floor of one of the apsidal chapels. 
Most of them are still in pretty good condition, although many must have been 
injured when the church was occupied during the French revolution as a forage maga- 
zine. At present they may be regarded as almost unique specimens of a style of 
art, (never, perhaps, extensively practised in the north of Europe,) which has been 
called intaglio-rilevato ; and, from the fine feeling displayed upon the smaller stones, 
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the sculptors were probably of the Greek or early Italian schools. They were formed 
by sinking the field of a flat stone, so as to give, in the manner of certain Egyptian 
bas-reliefs, a cameo-like embossment to its figure. The raised portion was then 
sculptured and engraved with the requisite details, and the field and most deeply cut 
parts covered with a composition of pitch or asphaltum and coarsely powdered terra- 
cotta, which, by its brown colour, strongly relieving the natural grey tint of the stone, 
gave them a peculiar boldness of appearance which might I conceive be advantageously 
adopted for certain decorative works of the present day. 

“ The stone from which I made the largest of these rubbings is nearly five feet square, 
and was laid with its angles toward the church main-walls: but, as the figure itself is 
also placed diagonally on the stone, it thereby retained the usual direction of monu- 
mental figures. From the inscription, however, on its border, which, though imperfect, 
undoubtedly ran thus, “ FYLCO FILIVS JOHANNIS DE SANCTA ALDEGVNDE DEDIT ISTV 
LAPIDEM BEATO AVDOMARO.” we learn that this stone is not a sepulchral memorial of 
the person whose portraiture, I presume, it bears, but that it was presented by him for 
the adornment of the church (probably its walls), with the same motive that painted 
windows were often given. 

“M. Hermand having ascertained from documental evidence that this stone alludes 
toa Fuitke ve Sv ALpeGuNnpe named in the years 1221, 1248, and 1262, I shall now 
particularize the costume of its figure as a comparison with that of English figures of 
the same date. It represents a mailed knight on horseback, bearing on his left arm a 
large right-lined triangular shield, and carrying in his right hand (which, if not naked, 
is covered with a fingered glove) a lance furnished with a rectangular banner, attached 
lengthwise to the staff, and which, like the shield, is emblazoned with a coat “lozengy.” 
His head is uncovered, but around it he bears (the sign probably of his office as 
Castellan of St. Omer) a chaplet or orle made up of cinquefoils alternating with slipped 
trefoils. His hair is curled on the neck, which is naked. The puckered skirt of a 
jacque, or of a gambeson, may be perceived above the saddle-bow; but there is no 
appearance of the long surcoat which on English monuments of the 13th century is 


generally found. His legs and feet are in chausses of mail, but his knees have poleyns 
of plate. The spur is of the pryck kind, and the stirrup of straight-sided triangular 
form. His sword does not appear, whence I presume that it was borne, as Montfaucon 
and Meyrick show us, on the right side. 


“ The horse, though of small proportion, is in full action. His only decoration is a 
studded breast-band. The bridle is quite plain, except that it has a small upright ring 
upon its erown-piece, and a forehead strap, or front, a circumstance to be remarked, 
because it is not found in most of the effigies of this period. The bit is a snaffle, with 
long mouth-pieces, and short straight cheeks. The saddle-cloth is rectangular, and only 
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a little larger than the saddle, which is low both behind and before; and withal this 
horse furniture is so light, so plain, and so simple as to afford a striking contrast to the 
heavy chanfrons and splendid housings of the caparisoned coursers of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

“ The other large rubbing is from a fragment representing a shield with rounded top- 
corners, and therefore probably of another date, circumscribed with these words “scvrvm 
WILLELMI CASTELLANI.” The charges on it, though different from those of the figure 
just described, belonged also to a branch of the St. Aldegunde family, and thus cor- 
roborate the opinion that formerly armorial bearings, as well as surnames of individuals, 
were often changed on the acquisition of new titles or landed property. M. Hermand 
blazons it as “a shield charged with quater-foils and fretty;’’ but it may also be de- 
scribed “ fretty, within each fret a quater-foil.” Since, however, these frets are not in- 
tertwined in the usual heraldic manner, I doubt whether the figuring of this shield be not 
meant merely to depict certain quater-foliated studs and trellices, or mascles, laid over it 
for the purpose of strengthening it—however such forms may have been subsequently 
adopted, as ornaments or really heraldic bearings. 

“The smaller stones are not more than twelve inches square. The fields are inter- 
spersed with spheroids in low relief, but the figures occupy nearly the whole of the 
field, and are bolder. Those here selected represent a centaur, a mermaid, and a boat- 
man, and being treated with so much artistical feeling, and so little of the conventional 
stiffness of such subjects generally found in the ancient buildings of Northern France 
and England, I think it very probable that they were brought from the East by some 
crusader, and presented to the church for an embellishment, as the equestrian figure 
above described undoubtedly was. They possibly were meant for the Sagittarius, the 
Virgo, and the Aquarius of the Zodiac. For although Sagittarius carries a buckler 
instead of a bow and arrows—knowing, as we do, that in Greek sculpture the Zodiacal 
Sagittarius was sometimes depicted as Hercules and Chiron, and that Virgo occasionally 
carried the wheat-sheaf of Ceres—by the same poetical license Virgo may be here de- 
lineated as a mermaid or Venus Anadyomene, and Aquarius transformed into the boat- 
man Charon. 

“Trusting that this endeavour to draw the attention of English antiquaries to subjects 
almost at their own doors will be deemed a sufficient apology for the exhibition of such 
hastily-done rubbings, and the length of these remarks upon them, 


I am, very respectfully, &c. 
W. BROMET.” 
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Medal of Christian Vth of Denmark. 


5th May 1842. W. D. Hacearp, Esq. exhibited to the Society a Medal, struck on 
the occasion of the Auxiliary Troops being sent by Christian Vth of Denmark to Wil- 
liam III, of England, in the year 1689. 





Remarks on a Greek Vase in the Hamilton Collection. 


16th June, 1842. The following remarks on a Vase of the Hamilton Collection in 
the British Museum, were communicated by Samvuer Brrcu, Esq. 

“ Among the vases in the British Museum of the Collection formed by Sir William 
Hamilton is one of the style of Basilicata or Apulia, and of the shape called ca/lpis, 
exhibiting a scene evidently taken from some drama, but of which no explanation has as 
yet been proposed. 

“ On examining this vase recently I found near the principal personage of the subject 
the word AIPIOZ in small Greek characters of a violet red colour, which at once 


affords a clue to the story represented. The publication of D’Hancarville, treating 
inscriptions as objects of minor importance, has omitted this as well as that of the 
celebrated vase of Midias discovered by my learned friend and colleague Mr. Gerhard ; 
and that of Juno bound to the golden throne, and Mars contending with Vulcan for her 


liberation. 

“The inscription APPIOX shows that the subject is the destruction of Agrius, the son 
of Portheus or of Porthaon, by Diomedes, and is connected with the nos/oi or returns, and 
the traditions of the Epic cycle ; it is evidently borrowed from a drama, like the known 
representations of Prometheus vinctus, the cure of Chiron, and the travestied Jupiter and 
Alemena. I know of no other vase as yet discovered relative to this story, which is as 
follows: Agrius, the son of Porthaon, seeing that his brother CEneus was destitute of 
heirs, either himself, or by means of his sons, conspired against him, drove him from 
the kingdom, and seized upon the government himself. But on the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, Diomedes, the son of Tydeus, and grandson of CEneus and Deiphyles, 
marched upon Aetolia with Sthenelus, and having killed Lycopeus, drove CEneus from 
the throne. According to Apollodorus, Diomedes handed over the government to 
Andremon, the son-in-law of CEneus, and the expedition took place prior to the 
departure of Diomedes for Troy. In the Céneus of Euripides, Diomedes destroyed 
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Agrius and his sons; and the representation of the present vase would coincide with 
the manner in which the story is told by the dramatist. Agrius is represented in the 
prime of life seated upon an altar, while one of the dark furies, painted black, her arms 
entwined with vipers, rises from the earth, recalling the description of these goddesses 
by Euripides,— 

Apopates g rrepodupor 

Ilorviates Oeai 

"Axkevroy ai Biagor ayer’ e 

Aaxpvat cai yoots, 

Medayxperes Bipevises ai re ros 

Tavady aibep’ apraddef aiparos, 

Tavipeva dicarv, ravipevat povor. 


Orestes, Ed. Pors. 1. 315 et sq. 


And again, in the Iphigeneia in Tauris— 


Aciwais éyidvats eis Eue éaoevopevn. 


“‘(Eneus is represented as an old man, zpeofevrns, agreeably to the account of Apollo- 
dorus and Pausanias, and following Diomedes to behold the condign punishment of his 
brother. He is accompanied by a female here, his daughter; but the whole story is 
treated in a peculiar manner, and bears, in so many respects, an analogy with the story 
of Atreus, that, could the inscription be read ATPIO for” Arpevs, as I was at first inclined 
to do, many of the accessaries would find an explanation difficult to account for in the 
myth of Agrius. 

** Although the crimes and misfortunes of the family of the Atride formed the plays 
of Pelops, Chrysippus, Atreus, and Thyestes, composed by Euripides, the whole of the 
subject is not to be found either in these plays or their scholia, nor yet in the other 
dramas of Sophocles, or of Eschylus, where allusions to the general misfortune of the 
house of Pelops occur; but the loss of some of the precited tragedies has probably been 
the cause of our ignorance of the particular circumstances which appear on the vase in 
question. The events, as detailed by the scholia, are these :—After the murder of their 
brother Chrysippus, at the instigation of their mother Hippodamia, by Thyestes and 
Atreus, the two brothers were banished by ‘Tantalus, and retired to Argos, where Atreus 
married Aéropé, the daughter of Plisthenes the king of that region, and after his death 
ascended the throne. On the death of Tantalus they both claimed the kingdom, and 
agreed to refer the question to which should produce a sign from heaven in his favour. 
The ram, with the fleece of gold, was produced by Hermes in the flocks of Atreus, but 
Thyestes seduced Aéropé—the Cretan Aéropé of Euripides—and obtained from her the 
fleece. Zeus, to shew the justice of the claim of Atreus, made the sun, Helios, for once, 
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perform in a reverse direction his diurnal course. Thyestes gave up his claim, and retired 
to Argos, where he ravished his daughter Pelopza in the grove of Mars; she seized his 
sword at the time, and gave it to Aigisthus when he had grown up. Atreus pretended 
to be reconciled to his brother, but cooked and served up to him his three children 
Aglaos, Orchomenos, and Kaleos at an entertainment, and then showed him their heads 
and hands. Thyestes upon this fled ; and Atreus subsequently married Pelopoea, then 
pregnant with Aigisthus, but whom his mother exposed, and he was nourished by goats. 
Atreus, however, made search for him, and adopted him as his own child. According 
to one account, Atreus sent Agamemnon and Menelaus to Delphi, to murder Thyestes ; 
but that of Hyginus represents Atreus as casting his brother bound into prison, and 
commissioning Agisthus to destroy him. Pelopea recognised her son by the fatal 
sword, and plunged it in her bosom, when Agisthus, snatching it thence, hastened to 
Atreus, who was sacrificing at the sea shore, and killed his uncle. There is a consider- 
able difference in the leading facts of this heroic tradition according to the authors in 
which it is found; and the silence of the Homeric writings has led his commentator 
Eustathius to suppose that the epic poet was not aware of the turn given to the story 
by the Tragedians, who, indeed, rather allude to the contention of Atreus and Thyestes 
than mention the precise circumstances of the death of the former. But the Thyestes 
of Seneca is evidently a paraphrase of an earlier play, probably the last one of the same 
name of Euripides; and the fable of Hyginus, a compilation of the account of this 
catastrophe, in the Attic dramas, which presents a repetition and analogy with circum- 
stances detailed in the Theseid, as the discovery, by means of the weapons, with the 
Argonautica and Hesperides, in respect to the fleece, and with the bloody banquet of 
Tereus, all myths of the Attic people. 

“ The lightly armed attire of Aigisthus, like that of heroic personages when engaged 

in the occupation of the chase, recals the account of Tzetzes— 
Aiyiobos 8¢ Ovecrov rais, aypois Ondakwy alya 
‘Ex Hedoraias Ovyarpos rey Geis i) Mynowpans, 
‘Ex raév aypey émidpapwy cai creivas rov ’Arpéa 
Ty Baareiay rg rarpi raduy éravacwie.—l. Chil. 18. 

“ Since Atreus was the elder of the two brothers, the circumstance of finding him 
apparently younger than Thyestes would be a graphical anomaly probably due to the 
artist; but the wand or sceptre held in his hand is the celebrated sceptre fabri- 
eated by Vulcan and given to Jupiter, by Jupiter to Mercury, and by Mercury to Pelops, 


the founder of the family, from whom it passed in regular succession to Agamemnon as 
the royal emblem of the government of Argos. It was the especial object of worship at 


Cheronea, where there was a public exposition of it, and daily sacrifices. It was 
rather a spear than a sceptre.” 
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Bronze Figure of an Archer. . 


17th Nov. 1842. Wiiiram Cuarrers, Jun. Esq. exhibited a Bronze Figure of an 
Archer of the Roman time, discovered in Queen Street, Cheapside, in the month of 
July, 1842; accompanied by the following remarks. 

“‘ While watching the progress of the excavations recently made in Queen Street, 
Cheapside, (for the formation of a sewer) I was fortunately enabled to obtain possession 
of several rare and curious specimens of Roman art. 

“ A short distance from Watling Street, a fine piece of Roman wall, running directly 
across the street, was exposed to view in a remarkably perfect condition, built of flat 
red tiles, imbedded in solid and compact mortar. Several others lower down the 
street, were also discovered. Within a few yards of the wall one of the bricklayers, 
removing some earth, struck his trowel against something which he conjectured to be 
a brass tap; but on clearing further, he found it was the right heel of the figure 
exhibited, which lay upon its face. At first sight, covered as the figure was with 
mould, I imagined it to represent a wrestler; and, being upon the spot, I searched 
several feet round expecting to find his companion, or rather antagonist; but without 
success: for, though I examined the earth minutely, I could find no other relique. 
I then hastened home to inspect my prize, and found I was mistaken in my surmises, 
and that it actually represented an archer. The height of the figure, if standing erect, 
would be fifteen inches ; but in its stooping posture, the perpendicular height from the 
base to the crown of the head is only eleven inches. The breadth from the elbow 
of the right arm, to the forefinger of the left, is ten inches. It is evidently intended 
to represent a person in the attitude of shooting an arrow from a bow. The bow 
and arrow were probably of richer metal than the figure itself, but no vestiges of them 
were discovered. 

“ The aperture for the bow is seen in the closed left hand which held it; and the 
bent fingers of the right appear in the act of drawing the arrow to its full extent previous 


" to its evolation. 


“ The figure is perfect, and in good preservation (an extremely rare occurrence), and 
the deep green tint which it has acquired by age adds much to its effect and beauty. 

“The surface is a little corroded in some parts, from remaining for so many centuries 
in the earth ; but not so much as in any manner to destroy the outline: and even a 
great deal of this superficial decay might be removed without injury to the figure. It is 
at present precisely in the same state as when exhumed. 
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“The Figure is of brass; the eyes of silver, with the pupils open; the hair disposed 
in graceful curls on the head, as well as on the chin and upper lip. 

“The left hand, which grasped the bow and sustained the arrow, is so placed as to 
bring the latter on a level with the eye, and the steadfast look and determined expres- 
sion of the whole face is much heightened by the silver eyes. 

“The head and body are inclined forward, and nearly the whole weight is supported 
by the left leg, which is firmly placed on the ground, while the right is bent and brought 
behind the other to steady the whole. (Plate X XII.) 

“ Coins of Carausius and his successor Allectus were found not many yards from the 
spot where the figure was discovered, at about the depth of between 12 and 15 feet ; 
consequently this statue might belong to the time of those Emperors, or to an earlier 
period; but it could not well be assigned to a later. It is probable this bronze as well 
as the greater part of the statues which embellished the dwellings of the Romans in 
Britain were brought from Rome; and although the Britons, from the long residence of 
their conquerors among them, might have arrived at proficiency in the arts, still their 
best models were from the East, and we have no evidence to show they produced many 
original works of art. . 

“ Of the numerous statues which must have adorned the houses and temples of the 
Romans in this country, it is surprising how few have been preserved to our time: 
scarcely any remain; and even these are very much damaged and imperfect. The 
introduction of Christianity was followed by the destruction of almost all of them, as 


they were doubtless considered objects of idolatrous worship and Pagan remains ; 
consequently, wherever they were found they were mutilated or destroyed, and pro- 
bably, many were carried away by the Romans themselves at their departure.” 





Mosaic Picture at Madrid. 


17th Noy. 1842, Sennor Marra Fernanpez Binns communicated to the 
Society through the hands of Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. a coloured Drawing of an ancient 
Mosaic picture, in relievo, representing Hercules in the garden of the Hesperides, now 
in the possession of Don Benito Maestre of Madrid. The place where it was found is 
unknown, but it is believed to have been brought from Italy at a former period. 
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Ancient Deeds. 


24th Nov. 1842, Cuarves Roacu Smiru, Esq. exhibited four ancient Deeds.— 
Two relating to Pevensey in Sussex: one being a charter dated July 26, 1279, 7 Edw. 
I. for a Fair and Market to be kept within the Port of Pevensey, and reciting a pre- 
vious grant from King John: the other, of Feb. 26, 1328, 2 Edw. ILI. confirming the 
prior grants of Kings John and Edward. The third Deed was one of licence, May 
17, 1388, 2 Rich. II. relating to the Priory of Bridlington, in Yorkshire. The fourth, 
a Letter of Instruction, or Mandate from Queen Elizabeth, 1565, shewing the quota of 
contribution required from the Cinque Ports toward the maintenance of the Navy. 





Warrant signed by Edward V" as King. 


24th Nov. 1842. Sire Freperic Mappen exhibited an original Document proba- 
bly unique in regard to the signatures. It is a warrant signed by Edward the Fifth 
and countersigned by his uncle the Duke of Gloucester, as Protector, to turn out one 
Edmund Holt from the office of Keeper at the Gaol of Nottingham, and to appoint 
Robert Legh in his place, dated at the Tower, 19th May, in the first year of his reign 
[1483]. This document is the more remarkable as being probably the first act signed 
by Gloucester, after his appointment as Protector by the Parliament. See Turner’s 
Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 388, edit. 1830, and MS. Harl. 433, fol. 223, where this 
instrument is entered. A fac-simile of this Document is given in Plate XXIII. 





Ancient Fibula found at Stone in Buckinghamshire. 


12th Jan. 1843. J. Y. Akerman, Esq. communicated an account of a Fibula of 
bronze, found near Stone in Buckinghamshire, in the following letter to Nicholas Car- 
lisle, Esq. Secretary. 

“ My Dear Sir,—The accompanying fibula of bronze has been forwarded to me by 
my friend the Rev. J. B. Reade, Vicar of Stone, near Aylesbury, in which village it was 
dug up by a labourer, two or three years ago. It is of unusually large size, and bears 
such evident marks of Byzantine origin that it cannot be supposed to be of English 


workmanship. ‘The cross within the nimbus engraved upon it appears to be modelled 
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546 
from that which invariably accompanies the head of the Saviour on the coins of the 
Emperors of Constantinople, and even the convex form of the fibula itself may possibly 
have been derived from the nummi scyphati, or cup-shaped money so common after the 
reign of Basilius * the Second, such a shape being well calculated to protect the gilding 
with which it appears to have been originally covered. 

There is still further evidence of the Byzantine origin of this relic: the small cross 
within the inner circle is divided into minute compartments, very much in the manner 


of the embroidery on the robes of the Emperors as they are figured on their coins. 


* Tanini, in his supplement to Banduri, says that the first mention of nummi# scyphati occurs in 


an instrument of the year 1024, cited by Ughelli. 
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“The fibula in all probability belonged to an ecclesiastic of the eleventh century ; and 
I have endeavoured to ascertain its probable date, because the discovery of other ancient 
relics in the neighbourhood may lead to some misapprehension and confusion on the 
part of the local antiquary. 

“ A few weeks since some labourers engaged in widening the high road just below the 
village of Stone discovered, at the depth of about four feet, several skeletons of men 
and horses, among which was an obliterated coin with the head of Magnentius. 
Although this piece probably circulated long after it was struck, there can be no reason 
to suppose it, or the other remains, to be in any way connected with the fibula now 
exhibited, which is clearly of a much later period. 


“ Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully and respectfully yours, 


J. Y. AKERMAN,” 
Lewisham, 27th Dec. 1842. 





Opening of Barrows near Woodyates Inn. 


12th Jan. 1843. W. Caarrers, Junr. Esq. communicated through Charles Roach 
Smith, Esq. a short Account of the opening of some Barrows in the neighbour- 
hood of Woodyates Inn in Dorsetshire, in one of which a clay cist was discovered, con- 
taining a human skeleton, with an iron weapon, much corroded, lying by its side. The 
urns found in several of these barrows were formed of coarse earth of different colours 
and appeared to have been merely dried in the sun. 





Swan Marks on the River Ouse. 


9th Feb. 1843. The Rev. Mr. Dasuwoop, of Stow Bardolf, exhibited through Hudson 
Gurney, Esq. the copy of a Book of Swan Marks of the river Ouse of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, now in the possession of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. 

At a subsequent Meeting of the Society, the copy of a leaf of Swan Marks used at the 
same period by Cox, Bishop of Ely, was communicated by the Rev. James Goodwin, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, from a Manuscript preserved in the Parker Library. 
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Ancient Coffin-lid found at St. Bartholomew's in Smithfield. 


9th Feb., 1843. W. Cuarrers, Jun., Esq. communicated through Charles Roach 
Smith, Esq., a Drawing of the upper part of a Coffin-lid, of Purbeck marble, found 
in the month of January, near the northern entrance to the Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in Smithfield, in the formation of a new sewer. The north transept of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church appears formerly to have extended over the spot where this slab 
lay ; and close by it were found a considerable number of glazed tiles, such as frequently 
form the paving of our ecclesiastical edifices. This slab is five inches in thickness ; the 
breadth at top two feet ten inches; and three feet nine inches in length. It bears the 
head and part of the stem of a cross, in bold relief; and in a sunken border, round the 
edge, the following (beginning and end of an inscription) in Lombardic characters : 


mM Weetr@erGee « 6 te te 
AL®E : CIT MERCI. 
The style is evidently that of the thirteenth century. If it belonged to a prior of the 


house, it may probably be ascribed to Hou, the only prior of that name recorded, 
who died in 1295, 





Bronze Figure of Mercury found at Colchester. 


9th March, 1843. Cuarces Roaca Sarru, Esq. exhibited a bronze Figure of Mer- 
cury, recently found at Colchester, the property of Mr. William Wire, of that town ; 
together with a Book of Drawings of the Antiquities found in and about Colchester 
since 1837, which have been collected by Mr. Wire. 





Bronze Forceps found in the Bed of the Thames. 


30th March, 1843. The following Letter from Cuartes Roacu Situ, Esq. to 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. was read, giving an account of an ancient instrument, 
apparently a forceps, recently found in the bed of the River Thames. 

“Dear Sir,—Among the various Roman remains, found in the bed of the Thames 
near London Bridge, during the late operations for deepening the river, is a bronze in- 
strument, of the forceps kind, which I have now the honour, for the first time, to submit 
to the Society. See Plate XXIV. 
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“ It was discovered at the close of the autumn of 1840, and passed immediately into my 
possession. I have lost no opportunity of bringing it before the notice of those, whose 
acquaintance with the works of ancient art, in foreign museums and collections, I had 
hoped might have assisted my endeavours, to identify, or decide its use : but as yet no- 
thing resembling it has been met with, to aid my inquiries. 

“The instrument is eleven inches and a half in length, and consists of two shanks, 
which, although now separated, have evidently been joined by a hinge at the upper ex- 
tremity, and connected, probably by a bolt and screw, at the lower. The inner sides 
are denticulated, doubtless for the purpose of crushing or squeezing ; and the outer, are 
decorated with the busts of gods and goddesses, and heads of animals. The lower extre- 
mities, terminating in lions’ heads, are narrowed, and, at first sight, would seem to have 
been intended for handles: but, on a closer examination, it will be perceived that the 
hand could not grasp them, so as to exercise that power which the general character and 
appearance of the instrument seem to indicate was required to put it into operation. 
Moreover, the perforations in what would appear to be the handles, are obviously in- 
tended for some connecting part, which, probably, was worked by a screw, because there 
are manifest signs of considerable force having been used in working the instrument, 
which may have been the cause of the fracture in one of the shanks, so ingeniously 
repaired. If worked by a screw, it would be required that the upper extremity be 
fastened to some solid body, unless provided with a handle like that of a tongs; if, 
however, there was originally a spring, or clasping bar, it might have been held in the 
hand, for cracking or crushing objects: but then this application of the instrument 
would not explain the fracture, if it be not the effect of accident. 

“ In either case, the modus operandi is not very satisfactorily seen, nor is the purpose 
apparent for which such an instrument would be required; the elaborate ornaments 
would render it too cumbersome, for common or domestic purposes; nor does it 
appear that any specific use, or intention, is to be inferred from thi; groups of divinities, 
and the subsidiary animals, although these representations seem to stamp its sacred 
character, and destination, and warrant our believing that this instrument was applied 
to some purpose connected with religious rites, or ceremonies. 

“The design and workmanship of the busts, shew skill of an unequal order; some 
are well executed, and exhibit force and character ; others have the coarseness peculiar 
to Roman works of art of a late period; but the general appearance is altogether 
pleasing. 

“<The deities represented on the instrument are: on the right, Cybele crowned with 
towers; Mercury with the emblematic wings; Jupiter crowned with olive; Venus ? 
and Ceres wearing a modius (?): on the left, Juno, Pallas, or Mars, Diana, Apollo, and 
Saturn, with their attributes. The animals’ heads are those of the horse, the bull, 
and the lion. 
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“The supposition that this singular and interesting instrument was connected with the 
religious worship of the Romans, is strengthened by the fact of its having been found in 
the same locality as the bronze figures which I exhibited a few years since to the Society, 
(see Archeeologia, Vol. XXVII.,) which figures, as I then remarked, bear such palpable 
signs of intentional disfigurement, as to leave little doubt of their having been mutilated 
and thrown into the river by the early Christians, to them obnoxious evidences of the 
old faith, and tempting memorials to the wavering converts of the new; and I con- 
clude that the object before us was comprised in this proscription, and fate of the idols 
of Roman London. 

“ | have the honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful Servant, 
“ CHARLES ROACH SMITH. 

* Liverpool Street, City, March 20th, 1843.” 

Postscripr.—While the above is in the press, by means of Mr. Edwin Keats, 
who, during a sixteen months’ tour, has sought in vain for something analagous to the 
instrument in the museums of the chief cities and towns of Italy, I am favoured with a 
communication from Professor Migliorini, of Florence. The Professor considers that the 
heads of the deities bear a relation to the days of the week, or the planets which served 
to distinguish them, and compares their arrangement with that upon a calendar dis- 
covered at the Baths of Titus in Rome, in 1812. This calendar was carved over earlier 
sacred pictures on a wall belonging to the Chapel of St. Febreita. In it, the days 
of the week are represented in the same manner, with as many busts, excepting 
the head of Saturn, which time has destroyed. In like manner, the other divinities 
follow in both relics, Dies Solis, Sun-day ; Dies Lune, Moon-day; Dies Martis, Mars- 
day ; Dies Mercurii, Mercury-day; Dies-Jovis, Jove-day ; Dies Veneris, Venus-day. 
The calendar at Rome finishes there; but the other head on the bronze may be that 
of Vesta, or of Rhea, to correspond with Saturn and symmetrically to adorn the utensil. 

Professor Migliorini’s opinion is worthy of attention, and coincides with the belief I 
have expressed that the instrument was used for some purpose connected with sacred 
festivals and sacrifices, regulated, perhaps, according to the days of the week and the 
seasons of the year. C. R. S. 


May 17, 1844. 





Account of the opening of some Anglo-Saxon Graves at Wingham, in Kent. 


llth May, 1843. The following Letter was read from Lorp ALBert ConynGHAM 
to Sir Henry Ellis: 
“ Bourne, near Canterbury, April 23. 
“ My Dear Sir Henry,—lI forward to you for exhibition to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a bronze Patera, which I found yesterday in opening some Anglo-Saxon graves, 
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upon Sir Brook Bridges’s property, in the neighbourhood of Wingham. Some time 
since, in digging for chalk on the side of a hill on Witherden Farm, four graves were 
found ; they contained a few earthen and amethystine beads, a bracelet, a ring, and a 
few pieces of iron, together with a spear, all resembling those articles which I found last 
year in the tumuli which I opened on Breach Downs. 

“Sir Brook Bridges having most kindly given me permission to make excavations 
on the spot, I had the top of the hill trenched, for, the land having been formerly under 
the plough, no tumuli were to be seen. By these means I discovered four graves in 
the chalk ; the first contained a skeleton, with the links of a large chain between its 
legs, and a knife by its side ; the second contained one bracelet, about the centre of the 
grave, but the bones of the skeleton were quite mouldered away ; the third contained a 
skeleton with the remains of a shield, and of a spear; at its feet were the remains of 
another skeleton. The fourth grave was in the shape of a capital T, one skeleton lying 
at the feet of another: one of them had an urn at its feet, whilst the other had on its 
breast the patera which I forward to you for exhibition. The skeleton which had the 
urn at its feet, had about its person an Indian cowrie shell, two or three amethystine 
and earthen beads, two slight golden bullas, several small silver rings, a silver bracelet, 
a pin set with red glass, and a handsome golden broach also set with red glass; but 
these articles so greatly resemble the ornaments from the Breach Downs tumuli which 
I exhibited last year as to be hardly worth exhibiting. 

“I take this same opportunity of forwarding to you for exhibition a curious Egyptian 
vessel of bronze, supposed to have been used for sacrificial purposes, and purchased by 
Lord Castlereagh at Thebes last year. 


“ T remain, dear Sir Henry, faithfully yours, 


ALBERT CONYNGHAM.” 





Money-Horn of the Ninth Century. 


18th May, 1843. Jonn Georce Prister, Esq. exhibited an ancient Money-Horn 
found in Switzerland, accompanied by the following observations : 

“ Many times the question has been put to me by the antiquary and numismatist, in 
what manner warriors attired in steel and iron, during the early part of the middle ages, 
carried about their persons the currency for immediate use. Numerous conjectures were 
formed ; but, I believe, till the present article was discovered, nothing of certainty could 
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be ascertained as to the sort of purse used by them from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century. It consists of a vessel formed of stag’s horn, divided at its basis by two une- 
qual apertures, not unlike a stem or trunk spread out in two branches. The peculiar 
appearance of the twisted ornaments engraved upon it lead me to refer it to the age of 
the Carlovingians. It is to be regretted that the silver garnishment and clasp with 
which it was embellished at the time of its discovery, as well as most of the coins found 
in it, should have become a prey to the melting pot. 

“ This interesting, and, probably for the present, unique object of the kind, was dis- 
covered in the month of March 1811, in Switzerland, in the Canton of the Grisons, near 
the ruins of the Castle of Griineck, not far from Ilanz, hid under a large stone. The 
finder, a workman, immediately sold it, with its contents, consisting of small silver coin, 
all of the ninth century, to a silversmith at Coire. The present mayor of that town, 
Mr. Albertini, a collector of ancient Swiss coins, came just in time to save the horn 
itself, and even a few of the coins, viz., of Louis I., Carlman, Charles II., with REX. 
A.D. 879-881 (4), of Berengarius, and of Lambert, A.D. 892-898. 

“ Eight months ago, when passing through Coire, I visited Mr. Albertini, and, having 
several duplicates of rare Swiss coins from my collection in London with me, I proposed 
to him an exchange for the horn and the few coins still remaining in it, when the pro- 
posal was immediately accepted. 

“This money-horn was evidently carried upon the person in the manner of the 
modern powder-horn, either attached to a chain or a leathern strap. Iam of opinion 
that many similar shaped horns have been hitherto considered by antiquaries only as 
powder-flasks of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


“JOHN GEORGE PFISTER.” 





Tron Pot, found in the County of Tyrone. 


Ist June, 1843. The Ear or InniskitLeN exhibited an Iron Pot, found at the 
depth of four or five feet, under a bog on the east side of Mount-Joy Forest in the parish 
of Cappagh in the county of Tyrone. It bears on the outside the arms of Clare, and of 
one or two other families, and is apparently of the thirteenth century. 


(*) He became Emperor in 881. 
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Discovery of a Roman Urn near Burnley in Lancashire. 


14th Dec. 1843. SrupLtey Martin, Esq. of Liverpool, communicated an Account of 
the Discovery of a Sepulchral Urn on the Moors near Burnley in Lancashire, in a letter to 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. dated May 3, 1843, of which the following is an extract :— 

“ Being on a visit to the Rev. Wm. Thursby, at Ormerod House, I went to see the 
spot on the Moors about four miles east of Burnley dividing Lancashire from York- 
shire, where Mr. Spenser discovered some time ago four urns, which he gave to Mr. 
Parker of Cuerden; and on my way I noticed a collection of stones scarcely raised 
above the turf, which struck me as worth investigation—evidently not got together for 
lime-burning, clearing the land, or any building purpose. On the 17th of April, I there- 
fore, assisted by a man with a spade and pick, and accompanied by Mr. John Thursby, 
examined the centre of the heap. The stones were rough, irregular, and moss-grown. 
Upon clearing them away some fine sand appeared, and about a yard below the original 
surface, covered by a stone, was an urn containing ashes and fragments of partially 
burnt bones, pronounced, from roughness where the muscles had been inserted, to be 
those of a muscular man. 

“ The urn, of coarse material, without inscription, was exactly in the centre of the 
heap, which formed a circle, extending east and west, eight yards in diameter, and about 
six north and south. Round the urn was a sort of wall of stone filled up with peat or 
clay, the cardinal points being marked by larger stones. ‘The whole of the space in- 
closed by the stones was examined, but without further results. 

“ The spot on Worsthorn Moor, about three miles east of Burnley, is on the north 
side, and about two hundred yards from the summit of a hill called Smallshaw, and is at 
the junction of two scarcely defined paths, one leading from Worsthorn Quarry over 
the moors in the direction of Mr. Spenser’s urns (which were found on the further side 
of a hill to the east, and separated by a ravine from Smallshaw), the other from a hill to 
the north, between which and the stones is a hollow called Thornden, with a stream 
flowing into one of the Calders. 

“ Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Whalley, mentions, under “ Cliviger,” Roman coins 
as having been discovered in this district in 1695, and given by a Towneley of Towneley to 
Thoresby—a tumulus at Lawhouse, destroyed in 1763—another opened in 1766 containing 
a rude urn—with appearances of intrenchments at Redless, all immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of my discovery. He also mentions Briercliffe as remarkable for some Roman 
remains, thought to be a chain of small Roman posts, subordinate to the station of Caster- 
cliff, the Castra Estiva of Colunio, extended on the elevated grounds of Briercliffe, Wors 
thorn, and Extwistle, and commanding the great inclined plains intersected by the deep 
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ravines of Thornden, Swinden, and Thurstin ; one of these, a small angular fort, was in 
the middle of Worsthorn Moor. This is also near the stones. Several other barrows 


which he mentions are not easily to be found now.” 





Ancient Bronze Ornament found at Perdeswell, near Worcester. 


14th Dec. 1843. Jasez Auuies, Esq. F.S.A., exhibited ‘a portion of a Bronze 
Ornament, described as a torques: it was discovered at Perdeswell, in the parish of 
Claines, about two miles from Worcester, at the depth of about two feet, in a bed of 
gravel, It is curved, forming nearly a semicircle, and is composed of twenty small 
pieces of bronze curiously twisted and tooled, which alternate with pieces fashioned like 
a small pulley, and strung upon a strong iron wire. The whole is strongly incrusted 
with highly polished patina. See the annexed representation. 





The form of this singular ornament, when complete, may be ascertained, as it appears, 
by comparison with another example discovered in Lancashire in 1831, representations 
of which were presented to the Society by James Dearden, Esq., F.S.A., of the Orchard, 
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Rochdale. This ornament, which appears to be suited rather for an armilla than a 
collar, measures 54 inches in diameter ; its weight is 1lb. 43 oz, One half of the circum- 
ference is composed of small engraved and twisted pieces, alternating with pulley-shaped 
rings, similar in fashion to the Worcestershire bronze ; the other half is of square form, 
and ornamented with zig-zag patterns, deeply incised, and running length-wise, like the 
decorations of early architectural mouldings. The name of torques seems to be of very 
questionable propriety, as applied to designate these ancient annular ornaments, and no 
satisfactory explanation of their use has been suggested. 
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Bedford, Earl of, Lease from to Sir William 
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Breach Downs, co. Kent, Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham’s Account of the opening of a number 
of Tumuli on, in 1841, 47—53. 
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Bridlington, Deed relating to the Priory of, in 
Yorkshire, 545. 

Bristol, Builders’ Marks from the Cathedral 
and from the Church of St. Mary Redcliff 
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Bromet, Wittiam, M.D. his Account of 
some ancient Sculptures in the Church of 
Notre Dame at St. Omer, 587-539. 
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Burley, Sir Simon de, tyranny of exemplified, 
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Burnet, Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury, his in- 
accuracies in the “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” respecting Sir Thomas More's Letters, 
151—153; regarding the Duke of Somer- 
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Burwell, Cambr. paliampsest Brass at, 124. 

Burtern, Georner, D.D. Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, his Account of the traces of a Roman 
Villa discovered A.D. 1840, at Gayton, near 
Northampton, 125—131. 


Cameos, ancient, mentioned in Monastic In- 
ventories and other documents, 446, 447. 
Campion the Jesuit, Observations on the Pro- 
ceedings against Lord Vaux and others, who 
refused to swear that they had not harboured 
him, 64—101. 

Extracts from the Letter known as 





Campion’s challenge, 70. 

his arrival in England with Parsons 
in 1580, and subsequent persecution, 76, 77, 
et seq. 

Cantory, virtues of, 367. 

Cappagh, co. of Tyrone, Account of an Iron 
Pot of the 13th century found at, 552. 

Carausius and Allectus, coins of, found im 
Queen Street, Cheapside, 554. 

Carpets used in Queen Elizabeth's time as co- 
verings for tables, stools, &c. 2. 

Carthage, Account of Punic Inseriptions from, 
111. 

Catesby, Sir William, Observations on the 
Proceedings against him and others respecting 
Campion the Jesuit, 64. 

short account of, 78. 

Cato, Proverbs of, in verse, 528. 

Cecil, Sir William, dwelling of, in the Strand, 
when originally built, 495. 

Celidonye, 369. 

Centuary, taken to expel venom, 427. 
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count of a bronze Figure of an Archer, dug 
up in Queen Street, Cheapside, 543. 

his Account of the opening of some 
Barrows near Woodyates Inn, co. Dorset, 
547. 





his Aceount of a Coffin-lid found 
at St. Bartholomew's in Smithfield, 548. 

Chalons, manumissions of the serfs of the 
Church of, in the time of bishop Conon, 
232. ‘ 

Cuaries, Tuomas, £sq. his Account of 
Roman Antiquities found at and near Maid- 
stone in Kent, 535, 536. 

Charms, old, from a MS. in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm, 398, 399. 

for the eye, the falling sickness, fevers, 
&e. 399, 400, 401. 

Charters of Sale and Manumission of Villans, 


227. 








Chertsey, Account of a Runie copper dish 
found at, 40—44. 

Chetham College at Manchester, Builders’ 
Marks from, 114. 

——— Account of an English poetical M.S_ 
at, 527. 

Christian Vth of Denmark, Notice of a Medal 
of, 540. 

Cirencester, Builders’ Marks from the tower of 
the church at, 114. 

Coaches, introduction of, into England, 5. 

Coffin, ancient wooden, found in a tumulus at 
Gristhorpe in Yorkshire, 460. 

Coins, Roman, enumeration of the, found in 
excavating the remains of a Roman Villa at 
Gayton in Northamptonshire, A.D. 1840, 
129, 130, 131. 

of Carausius and Allectus, found 
in Queen Street, Cheapside, 544. 

Colchester, Drawings of Antiquities recently 
found at, 548. 
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Cologne, Builder's Marks from the Cathedral of, 
115, 116. 

Coloni under the Romans, condition of the, 
207, 208, 224. 

Com- Boots, or Camp Butts, near Hackness and 
Sealby, N. W. of Scarborough, 458. 

ConyxGuamM, Lorp ALBert, Account by, of 
the opening and examination of a consider- 
able number of Tumuli on Breach Downs, 
in the county of Kent, 47—53. 

————_—__—_—— _ his Description of some Gold 
Ornaments recently found in Ireland, 137. 

his Account of the opening of 
some Anglo-Saxon graves at Wingham in 
Kent, 550, 551. 
Covent Garden, state of the part of the Me- 
tropolis adjoining to, t. Q. Eliz. 494, 495. 
Councillors, under the Protector Somerset, List 
of, 472. 

Court-cupboards, 2. 

Croidon House, Inventory of archbishop Par- 
ker’s Goods at, 28—30. 

Crosses cut in the external walls of Churches, 
117. 

Cupid, small bronze figure of, found at Gayton 
near Northampton, A. p. 1840, 125, 126. 
Cursor Mundi, extract from the English poem 

so entitled, respecting the condition of the 
bondsman, 235, Note. 
Cuxton, co. Kent, palimpsest brass at, 124. 
Cypress, the, not indigenous in ancient Hyr- 


eania, 249. 


D. 


Dasnuwoop, Rer. Mr. of Stow Bardolf, exhibits 
a Book of Swan-Marks of the River Ouse, 
547. 

Days, good and evil, doctrine of, prevalent in 


the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 423. 











INDEX. 


“ Death, to know of,” 395. 

Didron, M. his series of Observations on Build- 
ers’ marks discoverable on foreign buildings, 
116. 

Dier, Sir James, L. C. J., speech of, in the Star 
Chamber, in the Proceedings against Lord 
Vaux and others, respecting Campion the 
Jesuit, 104. 

Diocletian, the Emperor, his order respecting 
some columns with foliated capitals, carved 
out of a porphyritic mountain, 118. 

Diseases, early opinion of the vermiform origin 
of, 428. 

Dish, metal, found at Gilton, in the parish of 
Ash, in Kent, 133, 134. 

Domesday Book, various terms applied to dif- 
ferent portions of the servile class, 226. 

Dorsetshire, South, Account of the opening of 
some Barrows in, 427—238. 

Dragance, or Nedder’s-tongue, Account of the 
herb, 383. 

Dream of the Holy Rood, Poem of the, 31— 
38. 

Dropsy, superstitious cure for, 427. 

Dry, Tuomas, Esq. His Letter on the Skew 
Bridge at Rimini, in Italy, 530—535. 

Dunstan, St. feast of, how specially observed 
by the company of Goldsmiths, 501, 502. 

Dyve, Sir John, sepv'chral brass for, at Brom- 
ham in Bedfordshire, 124. 


Edmund, St., King of East Anglia, MS. of the 
Miracles of, formerly in the Towneley Collec- 
tion, 63. 

Edward Vth. Warrant signed by, as King, 
545. 


Egremonye, herb, 583. 
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EvcacomsBe, Rev. H. T., Letter of, accom- 
panying the Account of the Monumental 
Brass of Bishop Hallum at Constance, 430, 
431. 

his Account of a Torques found 
at Wraxall, co. Somerset, 521. 

Ely, tabula for the altar at, given by abbot 
Theodwyn, A.D. 1074, 147. 

complaint of the bishop of, respecting his 
villans, from the Rolls of Parliament, 241, 
242. 

English, just before the Norman Conquest sold 
their children to the Irish, 215. 

English Peasantry, condition of during the 
Middle Ages, 205—244. 

Eton School, villans born not admissible at, by 
its Statutes, 236. 

Excavations, earliest systematical in England, 
440, 441. 





Fabliaux, illustration of the ancient state of the 
peasantry of France from the, 233, 234. 

Father's right of selling offspring in the Saxon 
times, 215. 

Fenell, herb, 390. 

Fevers, charms against, 400, 402. 

Fibula, ancient, found at Stone in co. Bucks, 
545. 

Fibula found at Gilton in the parish of Ash in 
Kent, account of, 134, 135. 

Fishmongers and Goldsmiths Companies of 
London, Amity formed between the, and con- 
sequent participation of their Coat- Armour, 
499—513. 

Fishmongers, armorial bearings of the Com- 
pany of, 506. 

Forceps, bronze, found in the Thames, Account 
of a, 548, 549. 
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Frankish serfs, condition of the, 224. 

“ Frawsham Halle,” 364. 

Free-masons, ancient injunction to the, relating 
to their Apprentices, 335, 336. 

Fumiter, the herb, 392. 

Furness Abbey, Builders’ Marks from, 114. 


G. 


Garnett, Rev. Ricuarp. On the Eastern 
Terminus of the Wall of Antoninus, 245— 
247, 

Gayton near Northampton, Account of the 
traces of a Roman Villa discovered at, A.D. 
1840, 125—131. 

Gems, ancient, care with which they were sought 
for and preserved in the Middle Ages, 438. 

copy of a drawing of one, found at St. 
Alban’s, preserved by Matthew Paris, 444. 

—— — Matt. Paris’s description of this relic, 
445. 

Gerbert the mathematician, afterwards Pope 





Sylvester II. a great excavator, 440. 

Gilton, in the parish of Ash, in Kent, numerous 
relics of antiquity found at, 132—135, 

Glastonbury, tabula given by abbot Brithaz 
to the church of, in the eleventh century, 147- 

GLossary of uncommon Words occurring in 
an old English MS. in the Royal Library 
Stockholm, 403—415. 

Gloucester Cathedral, Builders’ Marks from the 
north aisle of the nave of, 113, 114. 

Gloucester, John, Sheriff of London 1345, arms 
of, 507. 

Gloucester, Richard Duke of, counter-sign of, 
to a Warrant of Edw. Vth, 545. 

Gopwin, Georce, 27sq. Two Letters of, on 
certain Marks discoverable on the stones of 
various Buildings erected in the Middle 
Ages, 113—120. 
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Gold Ornaments recently found in Ireland, 
Account of, 137. 

Golde flower, 367. 

Goldsmiths’ Work, when first ordered to be 
stamped, 505. 

Goopwix, Rev. JAmMes, communicates the 
copy of a Leaf of Swan-Marks, used by Cox, 
bishop of Ely, ¢. Eliz. 547. 

Gout, medicine for the, 397. 

Grand-chester, white marble coffin found at, 
appropriated for the body of the abbess 
Etheldrida, 439. 

Green Sair, 4. 

Gregory XIII. Bull of, for the deposition of 
Queen Elizabeth, 70. 

Griffith, Ambrose, 79. 

Grimes-dike, name of, 247. 

Grimm, Dr. James, his publication of two 
Anglo-Saxon religious Poems at Cassel, 33. 

Grrogram, 4. 

Gurney, Hupsox, Esg. V.P. His Letter 
accompanying Eight Punic Inseriptions found 


on the site of ¢ arthage, 111. 


Haberdines, 4. 

Hadresham, or Hardresham of Surrey, Arms 
of, 511. 

- Inscription for John Hadresham, 

1417, ibid. 

Haccanp, W. D. Esq. Notice by, of a Medal 
of Christian Vth of Denmark, 540, 

Hattiwett, JAMES ORCHARD, Esq. His 
Account of an old English Poetical MS, in 
the Chetham Library at Manchester, 527. 

Hallum, Bishop, Account of the Monumental 
Brass of, in the Cathedral of Constance, 431 
—437. 








Harpagus the Mede, Expedition of, against the 
Lycians, 179. 

Harpies, the Story of their carrying off the 
daughters of Pandarus, 187. 

their number and description, 187, 





188. 

Harpy tomb from Xanthus, now in the British 
Museum, description of the, 185 

short Notice of several other Harpy 
tombs, ibid. 

Hathersham, manor of, in Surrey, 512. 

Heath, Thomas, the Jesuit, Notice of, 71 note. 

Hedgerley in Buckinghamshire, palimpsest 
sepulchral Brass at, 121, 122. 

Henbane, herb, 380. 

Henry Il. the Emperor, deseription of the 
Golden tabula presented by him to the Ca- 
thedral of Basle, 144—148. 

Henry VIII. passages in the Will of, desig- 
nating his successor, 464 

opening of the Will, 466. 

Hercules and Juno, Observations on a fictile 
Vase in the British Museum, representing 
the contest of, 342—348. 

Herodotus, quotation from illustrative of the 
funeral rites of the Scythian Kings, 252, 253. 

Holy Rood, Poem of the Dream of the, 3] 
—38. 

Horsley’s opinion as to the terminus of Anto- 
ninus’s Wall corrobated, 245, 246. 

Hunsdon, Lord, speech of in the Star Chamber 
in the Proceedings against Lord Vaux and 





others, respecting Campion the Jesuit, 106. 

Hunsdon, Lord, Letters of to Sir Harry 
Witherington, Knight, Marshal of Berwick, 
163, 167, 168. 


Letter of, “ touching the delivery of 


the Scottish Witch,” &c. 172. 
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Jaundice, Recipe for the, 397. 

Jesuit Missionaries in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, account of the general course of the 
proceedings of the, 71. 

Iffin's Wood, near Canterbury, Account of 
a British barrow at, 58—61. 

INNISKILLEN, Ear_ of, exhibits an iron Pot of 
the 13th century, found in the county of 
Tyrone, 552. 

Juno, Lanuvian, Cicero’s description of the, 345. 


K. 


“ Kaadman,” the name given to a gem an- 
ciently preserved in the Monastery of St. 
Alban, 446. 

Kems_e, Joun M. Esq. Additional Observa- 
tions by, on the Runic Obelisk at Ruthwell, 
the Poem of the Dream of the Holy Rood, 
&c. 31—46. 

Kilpeck Church, in Herefordshire, Sculptured 
Figures of Welsh Knights at, 62. 

Kinneil, 246. 

Knapton, in Yorkshire, urn and other Roman 
antiquities found at, 460. 

Knolles, Sir Francis, Speech of in the Star 
Chamber, in the proceedings against Lord 
Vaux, Sir Thomas Tresham, and others re- 
specting Campion the Jesuit, 105. 


L. 


Lambeth House, Inventory of Archbishop 
Parker's Goods at, 7—28. 








Lapidum, de Sculpturis, 449. 

Leman, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London, 503. 

Leopard's Head, when first stamped on Gold- 
smiths’ Work, 505. 

Lilies, Account of the varieties of, 379. 

Lions no longer found in the Hyrcanian forests, 
249. 

London, fraternities of, ¢. Edw. I. have their 


badges, 513. 
foundations of the Roman Walls of, 





522. 
Love, Recipe to get, 395. 
Lycia, mythologic history of, 177. 
Bellerophon and Tarpedon, the two 
principal heroes of, 189. 
Sculptural representation of the Persian 
Conquest of, 196—200. 
Lycians, whence they derived their name, 177. 
Nature of their government, laws, and 
manners, 181, 182. 











M. 


Mappen, Sir Freperic, communicates an 
original Warrant of King Edward Vth as 
King, 545. 

Madrid, Mosaic Picture at, 544. 

Magnesia, colossal Statue near, 524. 

Mahmood of Ghuzni, the destroyer of the 
Temple of Somnath, a.p. 1025, 174. 

Maidstone, in Kent, Account of Roman anti- 
quities found at and near, at different times, 
535. 

Maine, Cuthbert, executed in Cornwall, 1577, 
81 note. 

Malmesbury, Builders’ Marks from the Church 
of, 114. 

Malvern, Great, Description of the Kefectory 

of the Priory of, 514—516. 
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sions of the Saxon times, Notices of 
the, 217, 218. 

Marks, Account of certain, discoverable on the 
Stones of various Buildings erected in the 
Middle Ages, 113—120. 

Mantis, Stupiey, sq. his Account of a 
Roman Urn discovered near Burnley, in 
Lancashire, 553. 

Masons’ Marks obs« rvable on 
the Middle 


120. 


Buildings of 


Ages, Observations on, 113— 


———— religious character of associated Ma- 
sons in early times, 118. 

Masun, Walter Le, Seal of, 119. 

Matthew of Westminster, copy of the Flores 


Historiarum of, in the Chetham Library 


§27. 
Medical Manuscript, Old English, in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, 349—429., 


4 , 


Medicina pro ¢ ipite, * 393. 


Medicine, or “ Lechecrafte,” notices of early 
Manuscripts relating to, 4149—421. 

Merton College, Oxford, substance of the oath 
anciently administered to scholars on their 
admission at, 236. 

Migliorini, Professor, of Florence, his Obser- 
vations on an Instrument of Bronze found in 
the Thames, suppose ad a fore eps, 55S”, 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, his Speech in the Star 
Chamber in 1582, respecting the Jesuits and 
their proceedings, 101, 102, 103 note. 

Milt, medicine for the, 397. 

Modirworth, plant so called, 371 

Money Horn, ancient, found in Switzerland, 
§51, 552. 

Moon, Superstitions relating to the Days of the, 
423, 424. 

More, Sir Thomas, Observations upon certain 
Inaccuracies in the published Letters of, 149 
— 159. 





Morson, William, Mayor of Berwick, Letter 
of, to Lord Hunsdon, the governor of the 
same, 161. 

Letter from together with his brethren 
the Aldermen to Mr. Edw. Merry, one of 
their body, in London, 165. 

Mortalaga and Mortagon, the herb, 375. 

Munday, Anthony, Goldsmiths’ Pageants by, 
502, 503. 


Neleus, sons of, 344. 

Nennius, interpolated passage in the Durham 
copies of, where Antoninus’s Wall is men- 
tioned, 246. 

NEPEAN, Captain Evan, A.V. Account by, 
of certain Antiquities excavated under his 
direction in the Island of Sacrificios, 138. 

— Letter of, upon that part of Mr, 
Birch’s Report upon the Antiquities of the 
Isle of Sacrificios which considers them to 
have been the works of the Aztecks, or 
Mexicans, 339. 

New Grange, in Ireland, Account of various 
gold Ornaments found at, 137. 

Nicaise, St. Addresses to, 426. 

Nicnors, Joun Govan, Esq. his Communi- 
eation of “ The second Patent appointing 


Edward Duke of Somerset Protector, temp. 


King Edward the Sixth,” introduced by an 


Historical Review of the various measures 
connected therewith, 463—489 
-—— On an Amity formed between the 
Companies of Fishmongers and Goldsmiths 
of London, and a consequent Participation of 
their Court-armour, 499—513. 
Niobe, statue near Magnesia, supposed to re- 


present her, 526. 
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Norfolk, Extracts from a satirical Latin poem 
against the Inhabitants of, 232, 233. 

Norman Barons, harshness of the, toward the 
English peasantry, 225. 

Normandy, oppressions suffered by the pea- 
santry of, in the 10th and IIth centuries, 
224, 225, 229. 

Numbers, Odd, doctrine of, 427. 

Nun of Kent, Observations on Sir Thomas 
More’s Letters relating to the, 151—154. 


O. 


Omer, St. Account of some ancient Sculptures 
in the Church of Notre Dame at, 537—539. 

Ore tenus, proceeding in the Star-Chamber so 
called, nature of the, 64, 65. 

Orontes, near Baalbee, monument on _ the, 
covered with small marks, lke masons’ 
marks, 120. 

Ostrich, Thomas, arms of, 511. 

Ouse, river, Swan- Marks of the, in Norfolk, 547. 

Oxford, St. Peter’s Church in the East, palim- 


psest brass at, 124. 


ry. 


Pageants of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 502,503. 

Palimpsest sepulchral Brasses, Observations on, 
121. 

their Occurrence in various country 

Churches, 124. 

Pandarus, Myth relating to the daughters of, 
186, 187. 

Parker, (Abp.) Inventory of his Goods, taken 
after his death, 1—30. 

Parsons the Jesuit, notices of, 76, 77. 

Parwyuke, Account of the herb, 376. 
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Peannfahel, the Picts’ name for the western ex- 
tremity of the Wall of Antoninus, 245, 246. 
Pearsact, R. Esq. Account by, of the Mo- 
numental Brass of Bishop Hallum in the 
Cathedral Church of Constance, 430—437. 
Peers, the requiring of, to answer only upon 


their honour, 67. 





answered upon their 
Oaths in the Star-Chamber, ibid. 

Pemberton, Sir James, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, A.D. 1611, 502. 

Penelton, the Anglo-Saxon name, for the 
western extremity of the Wall of Antoninus, 
245. 

Perdeswell, near Worcester, Account of an 
ancient bronze Ornament found at, 554, 
5505. 

Perticrew, T. J. Lsq. Observations by, 
upon the Extracts from an Ancient English 
Medical MS. in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm, 419—429. 

Pevensey, notice of ancient deeds relating to, 
545. 

Prister, Joun Gronce, Esq., his Account 
of a Money-Horn of the ninth Century, 551, 
552. 

Philippa of Hainault, Q. of Edw. II]. 417. 

Pheenica, Story of, 189 note. 

Phoenix, Lay of the, 256. 

Account of the Myth of, ibid, 257. 

Argument of the Poem, 259. 

the Songs, 260, 263, 271, 276, 281, 
292, 296. 

—— Critical Remarks on the, 302. 

—— Glossary, 304—310. 

—— List of peculiar Words, 310—321. 

—— Addenda, 321, 322. 

Pictures and Maps, List of, in the Inventory 
of Archbishop Parker's Goods, 10, 11, 12. 

Piers Ploughman, Tenor of the poem of, 239. 
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Piers Ploughman depicts the misery of the 
peasantry, 243. 

Pinkey, or Musselborough, battle of, 470. 

Pipnielle, or Pinpernolle, herb so called, 370. 

Plants, evidences of the belief in particular 
virtues of, 425, 426. 

Poitiers, Builders’ Marks observable in the 
Cathedral! at, 113, 114. 

Porrett, Roserr, Esq. Extracts by, from 
the Copy-book of Letters received by Sir 
Henry Witherington, Knt. Marshall of Ber- 
wick, between Nov. 1581 and Nov. 1592, 
160—173. 

On stone Shot found in 
the Ditch of the Tower of London, 323— 
326. 

Porte, Hugh, Sheriff of London in 1302, Coat 
of, 511 

Powdrell, Mr. one of the defendants in the 
Proceedings against Lord Vaux and others, 





suspected of harbouring Campion the Jesuit, 
72, 80, 81. 

Punic Inseriptions, Account and Engravings 
of Eight, found on the site of Carthage, 
111, 120 


R. 


Ramsey, Church of, rebuilt, A.D. 969; tabula 
given for the altar at, 147. 
Rastall, William, nephew to Sir 
More, account of, 149, 150. 
Reve, John, Abbot of St. Edmundsbury, 123. 
Rheims, Builders’ Marks at, 116. 
Ricuanpson, C.J. Bsq. His Account of the 
Sandal-Wood Gates of Somnath, 174, 175. 
enumerated, 


Thomas 


Richborough, antiquities from, 
186 

Kimini in Italy, Letter on the Skew Bridge at, 
530-—355. 
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Risingham, co. Northumberland, Masonic 
Marks upon the top-edge of two Roman 
altars found at, 119. 

Rokewone, Joux Gace, Esq. Letter of to 
Sir H. Ellis, on the sculptured Figures of 
Welsh Knights at Kilpeck Church in Here. 
fordshire, 62. 

Roman Altars found at Risingham in North- 
umberland, bearing, on the top edge, marks 
like Freemasons’ marks, 119. 

Roman Antiquities, Discovery of at Breach 
Downs in Kent, 48—6. 

Roman Catholics, English, position of Queen 
Elizabeth's government towards, explained 
68, 69. 

Account of the books which 





they wrote and circulated subversive of alle- 
giance to the Queen, 75. 

Roman provinces, social distress of the, when 
exposed to the invasions of the barbarians, 
225 note. 

Roman Villa, Account of the traces of one, 
discovered, A.D. 1840, at Gayton, near 
Northampton, 125—131. 

— Ichnography of, 12s. 

Coins found at, 129. 

Romans, Villas of the, described, 126. 

Roots, Wittiam, Esq. Extracts from his 





Letters to W. R. Hamilton, Esq. respecting 
Relies of remote times, found in the bed 
of the River Thames, between Kingston and 
Hampton Court, 490-—493. 

Rose, Account of the flower so named, 377. 

Rosmarin, 396. 

Rue, herb so called, 389. 

Runie Copper Dish found at Chertsey, Ac- 
count of, 40. 

Runic Obelisk at Ruthwell, Additional Obser- 
vations on, 31—39. 

Rydon, Arms of, 510. 
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Saints, Notices of metrical Lives of, from a 
MS. in the Chetham Library at Manches- 
ter, 528. 

Sacrificios, Capt. Nepean’s Account of certain 
Antiquities excavated at, under his direction, 
138, 139. 

Report upon the same by Samuel 
Birch, Esq. 139—143. 

St. John, Lord, President of the Council, ¢. 
Hen. VIII. 465. 

Saints, Roman Catholic, powers appropriated to 
against special disorders, 426 


Sandwich, Account of Antiquities found in 





the neighbourhood of, within the last few 
vears, 132—136. 

Sanpys, Wiit1aM, Esq. Copy of the Inven- 
tory of Archbishop Parker’s goods at the 
time of his death, communicated by him, 
1—30. 

Sarpedon and Glaucus, leaders of the Lycians, 
178. 

Saut, Wittiam Devonsuire, Esq. his de- 
scription of Roman foundations discovered 
in Aldersgate Street, 522. 

Saxon Antiquities found at Gilton, in the parish 
of Ash in Kent, 134, 135. 

Scarborough, Description of a sepulchral Vase 
and other antiquities discovered near, 458, 
462. 

Seeatte found in some of the Tumuli on 
Breach Downs, opened by Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham, 56. 

Scharp bruze, herb so called, 392. 

* Scottish Witch,” Lord Hunsdon’s Letter 
concerning the delivery of the, 172. 

Scythian Monarchs, funeral rites of the, as de- 
tailed by Herodotus, 252. 











Serfs, condition of the, under the Anglo- 
Saxons, 209—216. 

—— purchases of, 219, 220. 

— German, condition of the, 206. 

Servi and Coloni, among the Romans, different 
conditions of the, 207, 208. 

Sewyston, or Selston of Kent, coat of, 510. 

Sextur or Sextary, measure of the, 413. 

Shot, inventory of the kinds of, used in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, 324. 

Skinners and Merchant-Tailors, dispute for 
precedency between the Companies of, 500. 
Smirnu, Cuartes Roacu, Esq. Account of 

some Antiquities found in the neighbour- 

hood of Sandwich in Kent, by, 132—136. 
his Exhibition of four ancient Deeds, 545 
his Exhibition of a bronze Figure of 
Mercury found near Colchester, 548 











his Account of a bronze Forceps found 
in the Bed of the Thames, 548, 549. 

Solymi, the people so called, 176. 

Somerset, Edward Duke of, circumstances at- 
tending his receiving the title of Protector ¢. 
Edw. VI. 466, 467. 

his fall, 476, 477. 

Somnath, Account of the Sandal-wood Gates 
of, 174, 175. 

Star-Chamber, the nature of the proceeding ore 





tenus in the, 64, 65. 

—— speeches of Judges in the, upon the 
trial of Lord Vaux and others charged with 
having harboured Campion the Jesuit, 100, 
104—110. 

Statue, Colossal, near Magnesia, in Asia Minor, 
524. 

Srernens, Georoe, Esq. The King of Birds, 
or the Lay of the Phenix ; An Anglo-Saxon 
Song of the Tenth or Eleventh Century ; 
translated by, into the Metre and Allitera- 
tion of the Original, 256. 
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Sternens, Groner, Esq. Extracts by, in 
Prose and Verse, from an Old English Me- 
dical Manuscript preserved in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, 549—429, 

Stone, co. Bucks, ancient Fibula found at, 545. 

Stonor park, in Oxfordshire, a tangled dell 
near, said to have been the hiding-place of 
Campion the Jesuit, ¢. Eliz., 72 note. 

Strasburgh, Spire, &c. Builders’ Marks remain- 
ing on the churches at, 116. 

STRICKLAND, H. E. Esq. his Description of 
an ancient Colossal Statue carved in a rock, 
near Magnesia, 524, 525. 

* Stulpes,” use and meaning of the word, 494) 
496, 

Sypennam, Joun, Esq. his Account of the 
opening of some Barrows in South Dorset- 


shire, 327—338. 


Tabula of Gold presented by the Emperor 
Henry II. to the Cathedral of Basle, De- 
scription of the, 144—148. 

Tacitus, his account of the slaves or serfs of 
the Germans, 206. 

Tax-gatherers, brutal behaviour of, toward the 
peasantry, ¢. Rich. If. 231. 

Thames, River, Account of relics of remote 
times found in the bed of, between Kingston 
and Hampton Court, 490—493. 

Theow, the Anglo-Saxon serf, on the condition 
of the, 201—216. 

sometimes allowed to purchase his own 
liberty, 220. 
female theows, redemption of, 221. 
looth- Ache, recipes against, 396, 397. 
Porque of gold, or rather girdle, found in the 


neighbourhood of Scarborough, 459. 


Torques found at Wraxall, co. Somerset, 521. 





Torques found at Perdeswell, near Worcester, 
554. 

Torrence of Portyngale, Tale of, 528. 

Totyngton, Thomas, abbot of St. Edmunds- 
bury, sepulchral brass of, 122. 

account of, ibid. 

Tower of London, Account of stone Shot found 
in the Ditch of the, 323—326. 

Tresham, Sir Thomas, Observations on the 
Proceedings against, respecting Campion the 
Jesuit, 64. 

account of, 78. 





Trousers worn by the Gauls and Britons, 63. 

Trucke, or trundle Beds, what, 3, 4. 

Tureng-tepeh, the name of a Tumulus opened 
near Asterabad, 251, 252. 


¥. 


Vases, perforated, supposed to be incense cups, 
or thuribula, found numerously in Wiltshire, 
459—460. 

Vaux, Lord, Observations on the proceedings 
against him and others for refusing to swear 
that they had not harboured Campion the 
Jesuit, 64. 

son of Thomas Lord Vaux, the 
poet, 78. 

Vercelli, MS. of Anglo-Saxon Homilies dis- 
covered at, 32. 

Verulamium, the abbots of St. Alban’s collect- 
ed materials at, to build their church, 439, 
441. 

Verwayne, Account of the herb, 373. 

** Vesica Piscis,” 1] 4. 

Victorinus, coins of that Emperor found in 
every European State, 54. 

Villas of the Romans described, 126. 

Villani, Norman term, 226. 
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Villani, charters of sale and manumission of, 
227. 


Villans born, not admissible into a col- 





lege in the Universities, or into Eton School, 

236. 

complaint in Parliament relating to the, 
in 1377, 242. 

Violet, account of the herb, 391. 

“ Unguentum,” 394. 

Universities, villans born anciently not admis- 
sible into the, 236. 

Volvelle, astrological, 527. 

Vulture of the Caucasus, 250. 

Wace’s account of the grievances of the Nor- 
man Villans, 230. 

Way, Acsert, Esq., Letter of, on palimpsest 
Sepulchral Brasses, and on a remarkable in- 
stance at Hedgerley, Buckinghamshire, 121, 
124. 





— Letter of, descriptive of the 
Tabula of Gold presented by the Emperor 
Henry II. to the Cathedral of Basle, 144— 
148. 
Letter of, accompanying the 
Copy of an Indenture of lease from the Earl 
of Bedford to Sir Wm. Cecill, of a portion of 
pasture in Covent Garden, 494—498. 

Welsh Knights, sculptured figures of at Kil- 
peck Church in Herefordshire, 62. 

Wideville, Thomas, Esq. Sepulchral Brass for 
him and his wives, A.D. 1435, at Bromham 
in Bedfordshire, 124. 

William the Conqueror, Enactments of relating 
to Manumission, 223. 

Winchester Cathedral, tabula for the altar at, 
remained till the spoliation in the time of 
Henry VIII. 147. 

Wingham, co. Kent, Account of the opening of 
some Anglo-Saxon graves at, 550. 


Witherington, Sir Henry, Knt., Marshall of 
Berwick, Extracts from the Copy-book of 
his Letters, 160—173. 

Worms, Festres, &c. Charms against, 402. 

Wounds, Charm against, 401, 402. 

Wraxall, co. Somerset, Torques found at, 521. 

Wray, Sir Christopher, L. C. J., Speech of in 
the Star Chamber in the proceedings against 
Lord Vaux and others respecting Campion 
the Jesuit, 104. 

Wricut, Tuomas, Esq. On the Political 
Condition of the English Peasantry during 
the Middle Ages, 205—244. 

On Antiquarian Excava- 
tions and Researches in the Middle Ages, 
438—45. 

Wriothesley, Lord, opposed to the Earl of 
Hertford’s assumption of the Protectorate 
under Edw. VI. 468. 





X. 


Xanthian Marbles, Account of the, 176—204. 

Xanthus, vicissitudes experienced by the races 
which occupied the valley of the, 176. 

resistance of the inhabitants of, to Har- 


pagus, 179. 
they send ships of war to join Xerxes's 








expedition, ibid. 

later sieges, and further history of 
Xanthus, 179. 

description of the Town, and discovery 
of its site, 181. 

enumeration of the sculptures brought 











from the ruins of, 182. 
description of seven Statues brought 


from, 201. 





ERRATUM. 
P. 249, for Saban, read Sabean. 
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